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WHITE tuiowrayet dh. sci FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE, 


J EWSBURY and BROWN’s 


Oriental 
To roepia 


e ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
ya EWEBURY and oy 

Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE. PROOF 


To Tt MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Advise your Patients to use 


ERTELL’S LINIMENT, 


Which is prepared according to the FORMULA of a Physician in extensive 
practice, who has employed it during the past 16 years with uniform suc- 
cess in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMODIC CROUP, WHOOPING 
COUGH, and = ee a AFFECTIONS OF THE CHEST. 


Sold 4 all Se gry Od. per bottle, or it will be sent post-free from the Manufacturers, 
RT & oo. “51, Woodland Road, Glasgow, on receipt of 34 stamps. 
N.B.—This advertisement is registered. 


KEATING’S asa 
COUGH BRONCHITIS 


[ , Strongly recommended by the most : 
j eminent Doctors. 
@ SOLO EVERYWHERE. IN TINS, 1/14 EACH. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA A AND SAR BRERACTOR 
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S. & BARCLAY, 
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J OSLER'S CHINA ~~~ 
~~ BLASS SERVICES 


LAMPS—NEWEST DESIGNS WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 
Grape Stands, Flower Stands, and Table Ornaments with Damascene and Nacre de perle Decoration. 


«| OSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 
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FROM SIR\CHAS A.CAMERON.M.D. P.R.C.S . Ireland. 
s=—1T, IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE 
‘WHOSE’ DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK” 


“LSA. SHB BRISTOL LADONASM BY 


MAX GREGER’S 
“wien CA RLOWITZ, 


‘R | C H | N Pp H Os P H AT ES,’ The best natural restoratives, 


Are constantly prescribed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds of Testimonials prove that their daily use bas in 
very many cases led to renewal of health and strength. 


PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON—2 OLD BOND ST., W. (two doors from Piccadilly) ; 
“ MAX GREGER (Ltd.) \" MINCING LANE, E.C.; and 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK; 
MANCHESTER—86a KING STREET. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MEMOIRS of CHARLES MORDAUNT, EARL of PETER- 
BOROUGH. By Colonel FRankK RussELL, Royal Dragoons. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE CHARLES READE, D.C.L. Com- 
piled chiefly from his Literary remains by CHARLES L, and the Rev. CompTon Reape, 
2 vols., demy 8vo. 


TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST. By the 


MARQUIS OF HuNTLY. Demy 8vo, 


MUSIC AND MANNERS. By W. Beatty Kincston. 2 vols., demy 


8vo. 


ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Anronio GALLENGA, Author 


of ‘South America,” &c., &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS 
AND BEGGING. By C. J. Riston-TuRNER. Demy 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


THE BASTILLE. By Capt. the Hon. D. Bincuam, Author of “ The 
Letters and Despatches of the First Napoleon.” With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By C. T. S. BIRCH REYNARDsON, 
Author of ‘* Down the Road.” With Illustrations in Colour. Demy 8vo. 


RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. By the Hon. 
JouN ForTEscuE. With 14 full-page Illustrations by EDGAR GIBERNE. Large crown 
8vo., 16s. 
































MONTROSE. By Lady VioLer Grevitite. With an Introduction by the 


EARL OF ASHBURNHAM, containing Two Portraits, Large crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL HANDBOOK. By G. F. RUssELL- 


BARKER and M. G. DAUGLIsH, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo., 65. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of the Naval 
Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A.. With Illustrations. ’ Crown 8vo., 75. 6. 
[Zhird Edition. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. By Major 
L*****, Author of ‘‘ The Pytchley Book of Refined Cookery.” Crown 8vo., 45. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED COOKERY AND BILLS 
OF FARE. By Major L*****, Third Edition. Large crown 8vo., 8s. 


NEW NOVELS AY ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE MAID OF THE MILL. By Mrs. Compron Reape, Author of “The 


Brown Hand and White,” &c., &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 








MISS NANCY STOCKER. By CHARLES BLATHERWICK, Author of “ The 


Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, Esq.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: an Arabian Entertainment; and 
FARINA: a Legend of Cologne. By GreorGE MEREDITH. Crown 8yvo., 65. 
Forming the New Volume of the Uniform Edition, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS oF STANDARD WORKS 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
; GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans. 


12 vols. Post 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 








4 I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 8 vols. 
II. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
Ill. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 
y 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 


) I, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
_ Il. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols, 
II. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 
FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


e f EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 


» oe I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 


' 2 vols. 
Il. THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 
” 1788. 7 vols. 

GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 5 vols., post 8vo. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
en THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
" LAVENGRO. 
e F SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 

| DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crown 8vo. 
- io HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 


HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
i] LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols, 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


| CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 


s ) DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 


R 


SELF-HELP. | INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
J 4 THRIFT. | Illustrations. 
x | DUTY. | MEN OF INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


re LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols, 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 


d ; HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols, Post Svo. 


24s. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. [Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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«A noble record of unwearied courage and resource.”—The Guardian. 





The Greetp 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE, 


Erpedition. 


1881-84, 


AND THE ATTAINMENT OF THE 


FARTHEST NORTH. 


ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, Major U.S. 


Army, 


COMMANDING THE EXPEDITION. 


With a Steel Portrait of the Author, upwards of One Hundred and 


wenty 


Lilustrations, and the Official Maps and Charts. 
In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. 42s. 








** As terrible a chapter in human history as was ever written.” —S¢. Yames’s Gazette (September), 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


From Tue Saturpay Review. 

“*Major Greely possesses no little literary skill. He 
has the command of pathos the more impressive for its 
simplicity ; and he presents in a realism that is wonder- 
fully vivid the scenes of three years’ forlorn exile in the 
winter darkness and the summer glow of the polar 
regions. . . . His diary is a record of heroism under dis- 
couragements and privations which it would be difficult 
or impossible to parallel.” 

“It is very long since we have read anything so 
thrilling or so generally fascinating as these varied 
volumes of Arctic adventure.” 


From Tue Datty News. 

‘‘ Perhaps no work of Polar research has ever given 
so clear an account of the hardships endured, or so just 
a description of the ecenery in the extreme north... . 
It is not possible here to do justice to all the varied in- 
terests, scientific and popular, in these two goodly 
volumes.” 

From Tae Patt Matt Gazette. 


**These splendid volumes are probably an unrivalled } 


combination of thrilling narrative of adventure and of 
detailed scientific description. Major Greely’s work is a 
storehouse of information and illustration of all matters 
relating to the exploration of the Arctic regions.” 


From THE ATHENZUM. 

‘* These volumes are so full of valuable matter that it 
is difficult to make a selection of points for notice. No 
account of travel produced this winter is comparable 
with them; not one is so beautifully illustrated, or treats 
of matter soimportant. Inshortit is nothing more than 
just to characterise Major Greely’s narrative as worthy 
of a place beside those of Payer and Nordenskjild.” 


From Tue Tres. 
*«« A record of which humanity, England as well as 
America, cannot but be proud.” 


From THe MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ Perhaps no such exciting record of Arctic adventure 
has ever been given to the world. ... The work is 
rounded and complete; it contains adventure for the 
adventurous, with abundant material for the student of 
travel and for the man of science.” 


| what could be done by photography. 


OPINIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From THe Roya GeocRAPHIcaL Soctety’s Journal, 
“The most striking feature of this work on first 
opening it is without doubt the illustrations. The 
beauty and evident accuracy of these has never been 
surpassed, if indeed equalled, in any similar work. 


From Tue Tres. 

“ Everything that printer and engraver could do has 
been done to render the work attractive, and bring 
before us vivid and accurate representations of the re- 
markable scenery. Anything more beautiful and truth- 
ful in the way of illustration we have not seen in any 
similar work.” 

From Tre Fiexp. 

“The engravings are beautifully executed, and in 

themselves are sufficient to convey an accurate idea ot 


the aspect and dismal solitude of the Arctic Regions.” 


From THe JoURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

“In looking at Major Greely’s recent work on the 
Arctic Regions, he (Mr. Trueman Wood) had been much 
siruck with the illustrations of Arctic travel, a3 showing 
In this case the 
illustrations had to be translated into line by the skill of 
the engraver, but the photograph guaranteed the fidelity 
of the outline at any rate; these illustrations were as 
good as could be desired, and bore evidence that what 
appeared in the book was actually what was before the 
cumera when the picture was taken.” 


From Nature, 

“One of the most striking and instructive features 
about these handsome volumes is the beauty and 
accuracy of the illustrations. They are fiue examples 
of the services which pbotograpby can render to science 
—the texture of rocks and ice is wonderful.” 


From Tue St. James’s GAZETTE. 
“These two handsome volumes are admirably illus- 
trated from photographs taken by a member of the 
expedition.” (March.) 


THE THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


AND SON, New Burlington Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


On January 28th, will be published, Fcap. 8vo., gs. 


|| PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
2 IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY. 


TO WIT: 

BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE, DANIEL BARTOLI, CHRISTOPHER: SMART, GEORGE BUBB 
DODINGTON, FRANCIS FURINI, GERARD DE LAIRESSE, AND CHARLES AVISON, 
Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by another between 
Fohn Fust and his Friends. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD’S “ST, PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM.” 


ty Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM ; 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS. Popular Edition. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
ConTENTS: S’. Paul and Protestantism—FPuritanism and the Church of England—Mod.rn 

















7). Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 

S “A Work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library."—7he Times. 
_ Price 12s. 6d. each, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 

1 @ VOLUMES I. To IX. (ABBADIE-CHALONER), Royal 8vo., of the 


st 


| DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 





. i INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
“}) New Volume of the Pocket Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 


. i Ready this day, price rs. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 1 VoL. 


? The following volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols, PENDENNIS, 2 vols. 
the THE NEWCOMES, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER AT TIMMINS’s, I vol. 

oo THE History OF ESMOND, I vol. THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols) THE ADVENTURES 

he a OF PHILIP, 2 vols. And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly intervals, 


of 


‘y @| LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. By W. Pace Roperts, M.A, 


a eae 





nat : Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London ; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk ;Author of “‘ Law and God,” 
the “Reasonable Service,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
fh) MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. RicuMonp RICHIE). 
Uniform Edition, with Vignette Title-page. Large Crown 8vo. 65. *an 
| DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. Cheap Edition. Crown 
res FY 8 
snd 


8vo, 6s. 
i @ THE LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


nee Grorce C. Bompas, Editor of ** Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” New and Cheaper Edition. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. ss.; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


lus- §f late Frank BucKLAND. New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





” NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 
Now Ready. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. by 
A. Mines MarsHA.t, M.D., D.Sc. M.A., F.R.S., Protessor in the Victoria University ; Beyer Professor 
of Zoology in Owens College ; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. Hersxxr 
t, URST, Vemonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





By G. A. SALA. 
My Autobiography. By Gzorce Aveusrus Sata. With 


Reminiscences of Paganini, Grisi, Bellini, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Tom Moore, 
Lablache, Theodore Hook, Mrs. S. C. Hall, John Braham, Webster, Buckstone, 
Madame Vestris, Charles Mathews, Mark Lemon, the First Duke of Wellington, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Harriet, Duchess of St. Albans, Louis Napoleon, Lord Melbourne, 
the Marquis of Waterford, the Countess Waldegrave, the Duke of Brunswick, Dejazet, 
Count d’Orsay, and others, In 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Zn the press. 


By Professor MOMMSEN. 
The Provinces of the Roman Empire, from 


Cesar to Diocletian. Being a continuation of ‘‘The History of Rome.” By THEopor 
MomMSEN ; and Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Prof. WILLIAM P, Dicksoy. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo., with 10 Maps, 36s. 


From LITER. CENTRALBLATT, No. 26, 1886. 


** Anyone who may write the history of the nineteenth century after the method of 
Schlosser in his picture of the eighteenth, will find it necessary to thoroughly discuss 
the influence of Mommsen’s History of Rome. Friends as well as opponents will 
thank the author for the rich store of information so lavishly dispensed in this work. 
Mommsen has not only mastered the immense mass of materials to an extent un- 
equalled by any previous inquirer, but he knows also how to group and to enliven his 
matter in such a way as to constrain even the reluctant to follow him almost without 
interruption.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, June, 1885. 


“The book for which the learned writer has been writing for thirty years has come FF 
at last. . . . The time had come for a serious effort to sift this information, to piece out 
the story and put the facts together in their true relations, and Mommsen was the man 
to do it. He knows the empire, and he knows the provinces. . . . He will find almost 
every point of Rome’s foreign policy discussed.” 


ACADEMY, 24th October, 1885. 


“The long interval has enabled a history of the Empire to be written far more # 
complete in one sense than could have been produced a generation ago. . . . the } 
details of public and private life, of administration, of religion, of society, of 7] 
associations, have been recovered to an immense extent by the systematic study and | 
combination of coins and inscriptions. Abundant use is made of such materials in § 
this volume. . . . But the interest will be found little inferior to the solid value. Itis 
abook which no other living scholar could have written.” 


PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1886 (Professor PACKARD). 


“The author draws the wonderfully rich and varied picture of the conquest and 
administration of that great circle of peoples and lands which formed the empire ot 
Rome outside of Italy; their agriculture, trade, and manufactures ; their artistic and 
scientific life, through all degrees of civilization, with such detail and completeness as 
could have come from no other hand than that of this great master of historical 
research in all its departments, guided by that gift of historical imagination for which 
he is equally eminent.... The description of Grecian Europe and Asia Minor. « «+ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS— continued. 


gives opportunity for that flowing narrative, and for that most picturesque reconstruc- 
tion of such centres of wealth and luxury, and art and literature, as e.g. Antioch, 
Ephesus, and Alexandria, in which Mommsen is unsurpassed.” 





8ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 11th October, 1886. 


“ Boundless erudition and faultless scholarship are as manifest in this volume as 
in those that went before it. . .. Students of Mommsen will know that, if the historian’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning, his book will need no eulogy ; and assuredly that 
hand has lost no jot or tittle of its cunning. His book is one that all Germans may 
well be proud of; and we are glad to find that the same English translator, who 
succeeded so well with the earlier volumes, is engaged on this.” 


Edited by Mrs. VERNON DELVES BROUGHTON, 


Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen 


CHARLOTTE. Being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the Wardrobe 
and Reader to Her Majesty. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., with Portraits, 32s. 


8ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“Mrs. Papendiek’s ‘ Journals’ should be of unusual interest. Mrs. Papendiek was 
bedchamber-woman to Queen Charlotte, and had the ear of the Queen. ‘Those of the 
turn of mind to know about the intrigues of State of that time may discover much 
information in Mrs. Papendiek’s book, ‘ Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen 
Charlotte.’ ” 


By PERCY FITZGERALD: 
The Lives of the Sheridans. By Percy Firzceratp, 


Author of ‘*The Romance of the Stage.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo., with 6 Engravings on 
Steel by STODART and EVERY, 30s. 


By M. RENAN. 
Studies in Religious History. By Exvesr Renay. 


An English Edition. In crown 8vo., 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Experimental Method applied to Religion. Francis of Assisi. 

Paganism. A Monastic Idyl of the Thirteenth Century. 
Comparative Mythology. Religious Art. 

Buddhism. The Congregation ‘* De Auxiliis.” 

The Translations of the Bible. A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 

The Teaziehs of Persia, Port-Royal. 

Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. Spinoza, 


By Miss PARDOE. 


Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By JuLia Parpog. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition. In 
3 vols, demy 8vo., 42s. 

ATHENZUM. 


“Mr. Bentley has produced a handsomely illustrated edition of Miss Pardoe’s 
Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century.’ The excellent 
portraits add much to the value of this re-issue of Miss Pardoe’s book, and the clear 
type and generally handsome appearance of these volumes are greatly in their favour.” 

“Three delightful volumes, uniting the lively and graphic spirit of a French 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS—Continuea 


memoir with much of the reflection and thoughtfulness of an English history. Miss 
Pardoe has been fortunate in the choice of her subject. The reign of Louis XIV. may 
be said to include all that was interesting in the seventeenth century.” 


MORNING POST. 


“This beautifully illustrated new edition of Miss Pardoe’s ‘Louis XIV.’ is in 7 
every way worthy of commendation. The volumes are handsome, printed in clear 
type, and contain a number of excellent portraits. A complete gallery of the states- 
men, the most renowned soldiers, and of the noted beauties of the Court of the ‘ Grand 
Monarque’ has been gathered together by the author. These finely executed portraits, 
taken from originals, will serve to render the reader familiar with the chief personages 
of an historical period the brilliancy and importance of which are almost unparalleled. F 
The pictures of French history drawn by Miss Pardoe are no less attractive. The A 
author invests history with a charm greater than that of fiction.” ol 


8T. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The three volumes are an admirable condensation of the innumerable memoir- 
writers who between them managed to take note of almost every word that fell from 
the lips of the Grand Monarque. Miss Pardoe’s style, too, is lively and graphic toa 











degree which is too rarely attained. To those who prefer the society of Clio in her L 
hours of ease, Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Louis XIV.’ cannot be too strongly recommended.” d 
p 

GRAPHIC. ; ) 


“ Scarcely anywhere else in English literature can a better or more correct idea be 
obtained of a Court which was so long the cynosure of Europe.” 


H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
“‘Miss Pardoe’s pictures of French history are as charming as a novel.” 


By Dr. ENGEL. 
From Mozart to Mario. Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyer- 


beer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thalberg, Patti, F 
Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


WORLD. 3 
“ No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time.” 3 


TRUTH. 


“TIncomparably the most readable book upon music, musicians, and composers 
that I have come across.” 





GLOBE. 


“Certain it is that these volumes are indispensable both to the musical student 
and to the musical amateur, containing a mass of facts and stories not to be found , 
elsewhere. Dr. Engel may be congratulated on having his name attached to a work | 
so full of information and amusement.” 


GRAPHIC. 


“ One of the most entertaining books on music which has been published for a 
long time. Mr. Engel is nothing if not ‘bright,’ and his easy pen touches off happily 
enough the gifts and peculiarities of the great men of whom he writes. He has been 
most fortunate in knowing so many musical celebrities, and his conversations with 
them appear to have been always interesting. . . . No more interesting book has been 
published for a long time, and it should be read at once by all who are interested in 
the history and development of modern music. Mr. Engel tells numberless anecdotes, 
and tells them all well. His book is thoroughly clever and interesting.” 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE. 
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By Madame CAMPAN, 
| The Private Life of Marie Antoinette. By Hev- 
na RIETTE FELICITE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and Cheaper 
” Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 
.. 
d 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
cs OF “Despite the stupendous mass of literature which exists in reference to the 
d. ff} French Revolution and its antecedents, Madame Campan’s ‘Memoirs of Marie 
le Antoinette’ still supply the most vivid, and, as some writers say, ‘ matterful’ collection 
of statements about the Queen. Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic 
history which may be read with such advantage.” 
i DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
n " . , 
- “The work is a clever collection of sketches and anecdotes of the Courts of 
er Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. Madame Campan’s position was un- 


doubtedly unsurpassed for this process of collection, holding from an early period the 
position of first lady-in-waiting to the beautiful and much-maligned Marie Antoinette. 
Moving all her life in Court circles, she has plenty to say, and says it in a manner at 
be | once light and pointed.” 


THE AUSTRALASIAN. 


“The life and misfortunes of Marie Antvinette are a source of perennial interest 
to mankind : her beauty, the charm of her manner, the sweetness of her disposition, 
the elegance of her mind, the lustre of her birth, and the tragedy of her death, have 
combined to render her one of the most fascinating personages in modern history. 
Madame Campan’s book can scarcely fail to interest even those whose minds have 
been vitiated by a course of sensational novel reading.” 


 &@ 
ttl, ES 
4 By J. J. HISSEY. 
» On the Box Seat. From London to Land’s End 
AND BACK. With 16 finely-engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by GEORGE 
PEARSON, from designs by the Author, J. J. HissEy. Demy 8vo., 165. , 
ers 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





“The sixteen illustrations with which the work is embellished are all from 
‘nt (Mr. Hissey’s facile and accomplished hand, and serve to perfection their office of 
nd fg dding vividness to the impressions produced upon the mind of the reader by the 
1a verbal descriptions.” 


8ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


_“Tt must have been ‘a glorious drive that is here so pleasantly described, and 
which extended from London to Land’s End, all in the sunshine and leisure of a 


summer holiday. A lovelier country than the south and south-west of England has 
2eN yet to be discovered ; and it is an almost infinite variety of scenery that meets the 
ith eye between the suburbs of the capital and the furthest headland of the Cornish 
om peninsula, .... But it is easier to begin to cite the good things of this book than to 
in eave off; and they are to be most enjoyed when taken with the context. We must 
es, add, with respect to the illustrations, that, whether he handles the pen or the pencil, 


Mr. Hissey contrives to make us like the old country just a little bit better than 
belore.” 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE., 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS— Continued 








By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
Under Northern Skies. By Cnartes W. Woon, 


F.R.GS., Author of *‘ Through Holland,” &c. In demy 8vo., with numerous Illustra. 
tions, 145. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The book is well got up, and has a great crowd of excellent illustrations, many 
of them well engraved from photographs. The full-page cuts of Norwegian waterfall; 


” 


are very striking. , ft 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. By A sex: 


SMITH. With 15 Etchings on Steel by JOHN LEECH. Royal 8vo., 215. 


G. A. 8., in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


“T hope that I am not wrong in applying the epithet ‘luxurious’ to a brace of 
books handsomely printed on stout paper, and adorned with all the original etching: 
on steel by John Leech. That’ admirable artist appears, perhaps, at his very best as J 
zn etcher in ‘The Marchioness of Brinvilliers.’ Note, in particular, the wonderful [7 
piate representing the wretched Marchioness going in the tumbril to execution, with 
the old houses of the Place de Gréve in the distance. The ‘ biting-in’ and ‘ stopping- 
out’ of the etching are as subtle as the needlework is perfect. It is, with perhaps on: 
exception, the finest etching that I have seen of Leech.” 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his Friend 


JACK JOHNSON. By ALBert SMITH. With 21 Etchings on Steel by Joun Leecr. By 
Royal 8vo., 215. ' 
THE TIMES. 4 


“The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury’ was Albert Smith’s best and most amusin: 4 
r ovel, and now it is issued ina handsome edition, with the original illustrations by Leech i 
If the novelist has as many admirers as he deserves, we are sure the edition should se 
readily.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“We might recommend a work which has just appeared as the first volume of ; ; 
course of ¥udbilee reading. Messrs. Bentley’s re-issue of the works of Albert Smith, § 
with the illustrations of John Leech, has quite a special interest as a contribution ty § 
the history of Victorian manners.” | 


PUNCH. 


“Mr. Punch thanks Mr. Richard Bentley & Son for their first contribution to th 
Noyal Jubilee Year, represented by the republication of Albert Smith’s ‘ Adventures of 
Mr. Ledbury,’ in one large volume, with Leech’s illustrations. Mr. Punch is sure that 
Her Gracious Majesty will be delighted with this faithful and most amusing picture 0! 
life and manners, fast and ‘ genteel,’ within certain middle-class limits, fifty years ago 
in London and Paris, when elderly ladies wore awe-inspiring turbans, when young 
ladies came out in ringlets and bands, when young gentlemen affected satin stocks, and 
turned their wrist-bands over their sleeves ‘as if they had just washed their hands when 
tvo late for dinner, and in the hurry had forgotten to turn the cuffs down.’... The 
ew edition of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ coming out in the fiftieth year of - 
Majesty’s happy reign, will afford much amusement, and will be read with consi« erable 


terest.” 





[CONTINUED OVER? = GE 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS— continued 


By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER. 
Our Home by the Adriatic. By the Hon. Marcarer 


CoLLIER (Madame Galletti di Cadilhac). The Second Edition. In demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL. 
“A very charming book about a part of Italy little frequented by English tourists.” 
THE WORLD. 

“ Madame Galletti di Cadilhac makes no boast of a moral, but she has written an 
uncommonly entertaining book. Since Lady Duff Gordon’s ‘ Letters from Egypt and 
the Cape’ were published, I can think of no woman’s work more lively, acute, and 
sensible than ‘Our Home by the Adriatic.’” 


VANITY FAIR. 
“Distinctly a book to be read.” 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
Oxford Memories. By James Pycrort, B.A. In 2 vols. 


demy 8vo., 245. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“These handsome volumes abound with pleasant reading, and will be read with 
delight by many who are not Oxford men; for the author’s ‘memories are far from 
being exclusively Oxonian.’” 

GUARDIAN. 

“An amusing and sensible record of how Oxford, fifty years ago, looked to an 

observant undergraduate.” 


The Autobiography of William Day of Wood- 


YATES. With Anecdotes and Recollections of the principal Celebrities of the Turf during 
the present Reign. Second Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo., 16s. 


STANDARD. 

“The volume is filled from beginning to end with good and readable anecdotes, 
where the author speaks for himself on his own subject. We have nothing to give to 
his book but the praise which is due to an expert writing about things of which he 
knows.” 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

“This handsome volume, containing the reminiscences of one so long and 
honourably connected with the Turf, possesses no small interest and value. We may 
say at once that the most sanguine expectations will not be disappointed.” 


FIELD. 
“A very amusing volume.” 


By F. PERCY COTTON. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of the late 


MORTIMER COLLINS. Made by F. Percy Cotton. The number of copies is 

limited to 500 (each of which is numbered), fiaely printed upon hand-made paper. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo., 1os. 6d. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“A very charming volume, of which a very limited edition is published by 
Messrs. Bentley & Son. Many of the best poems were discovered in magazines 
and newspapers, and the series of fragments which Collins used to quote from an 
imaginary ‘ Comedy of Dreams,’ and place at the head of chapters in his novels, are 
carefully collected and arranged. They are full of real and delicate humour.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“This is a book to buy, a book to read, a book to keep, and (before the 500 copies 
are all sold) a book to give away. Mr. Percy Cotton deserves the sincerest thanks for 
collecting these joyous, tuneful, simple, and manly poems.” 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS—Contined 





By Professor DUNCKER. 
The History of Greece. From the German of the late 


Professor MAX DUNCKER. By Dr. EVELYN Abbott and S. F. ALLEYNE. The Second 


Volume, in demy 8vo., 15s. 
THE ACADEMY. 


“ Duncker is learned as an historian should be, but his learning is not confined to 
the old classical sources of information which alone were open to the writers of the last 
century. He has made full use of those marvellous discoveries in Egypt, in Assyria, 
in Babylonia, and in other parts of the East which have swept away the fables of 
Greek and Latin compilers, and brought us face to face with the every-day life and 
history of the ancient Oriental world. He has gone to the latest and best authorities, 
venturing to differ from their inferences and conclusions only where these seemed to 
him to conflict with the principles of historical criticism.” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


Doctor Cupid. By Ruopa Brovcurony, Author of “ Cometh 


up as a Flower.” To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 


“ Bright and full of movement as are usually Miss Broughton’s novels, few, if any, 
of them have attained the degree of pathos which gives an especial charm to her latest 
work, ‘Dr. Cupid.’ A tale of every-day life it also may be considered as an allegory, 
descriptive of the struggle for the possession of a soul carried on between the powers 
of good and evil. . . . There is, however, no monotony of sadness in this delightful 
book. The author’s sense of humour makes itself constantly felt in the clever treatment 
of her society sketches. . . . Miss Broughton is yet more effective in ‘strong’ scenes. 
Nothing more dramatic nor more in unison with the feelings of an ill-regulated 
passionate mind can be imagined than Lady Betty’s renunciation of her guilty love at 
the moment when she hopes that this sacrifice may induce Providence to spare her 
child’s life. It was not easy to draw this character of Lady Betty, the evil genius of 
the two heroines, without casting too deep a shade on the idyllic nature of the rest of 
the tale. This has, however, been done with the delicate tact which is one of the many 
strong points of this engrossing book.” 


**Sibylline Leaves,” in the DAILY NEWS. 
“¢T am unwilling, like the undergraduate when asked to name the Minor Prophets, 
‘to draw an invidious distinction,’ but if forced to make a choice, I should call Miss 
Broughton the most veadad/e of living English novelists.” 


SPECTATOR. 


“¢T)r, Cupid’ is a very clever book . . . . a book that has charmed us almost in 
spite of ourselves... . It is certainly the best book that Miss Broughton has yet 
written.” 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Borderland: a Country-Town Chronicle. By Jessie 


FoTHERGILL, Author of *‘ The First Violin.” To be obtained at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ACADEMY. 


“Miss Fothergill writes a North-Country chronicle in ‘ Borderland,’ whose scenes 
are mainly fixed on the banks of the Tces, not far from Durham. But although there 
are many charming bits of description in these volumes, the work is essentialy a study 
of character. In this respect, as it seems to us, the author has never been so successful. 
From the time when she first introduces us in the prologue to the four boys—Michael 
and Gilbert Langstroth, Roger Camm, and Otho Askham—down to the last glimpse we 


[CONTINUED OVER?PAGE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS— Continued. 


have of them in mature life, the original idiosyncracies of character are faithfully 
reserved. Miss Fothergill is very happy and terse at times in sketching individuals 
en passant,” 








MORNING POST. 


“There is a marked progress to be perceived in Miss Fothergill’s latest novel. 
From the appearance of her work ‘ The First Violin,’ the spontaneity of her inspiration 
was remarkable. In her present book, while retaining the power which characterized 
her début as a novelist, her plot is better constructed, and she writes more smoothly.” 


Edited by the EARL OF LYTTON. 
Baldine: and other Stories. From the German of Karu 


EpLER. Edited by the EARL OF LYTTON. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 215. 
VANITY FAIR. 


“The novel-reading public has reason to be grateful to the author of ‘ Lucille’ for 
this English version of some of Edler’s touching stories. ‘ Baldine’ is an exquisite 
idyl; it is graceful, infinitely pathetic, and has now and again humour of the most 
refined and mirthful kind. Altogether this is a book that any one may read and be 
the better for reading.” 

MORNING POST. 

“Edler’s genius is characterized by a persistent, though tender sadness, and his 
idea is always beautiful, always graceful, and intellectually high-born. The author of 
‘Glenaveril’ is a master of style, and this has rarely been more apparent than in his 
poetical rendering of these exquisite tales.” 

ACADEMY. 

“Lord Lytton has earned the gratitude of all lovers of beautiful and genuinely 
imaginative work by his translation of three of the tales of Karl Erdmann Edler, and 
by an introductory essay which is as fine in criticism as it is fervid in enthusiasm. 
Nor do the tales themselves discredit the fervour of the introduction, but, on the 
contrary, justify it abundantly. The volumes can hardly fail to inspire both admiration 
for what they contain, and curiosity to know more of the work of the author of 
‘Baldine.’ Edler is an artistic idealist, but his idealism is in his treatment. His 
matter is real enough, and has the interest of vividly apprehended reality. Whatever 
question there may be about minor points, there can be no question that Edler is a 
master ; and that Lord Lytton’s translation, modestly as he speaks of it, is, at any rate, 
adequate enough to enable us to appreciate his mastery.” 


Extract from the Preface. 


“From an enumeration of Edler’s works, the reader will see that the three 
translated here have been selected from the shortest and least elaborate of them all, 
and which illustrate rather the delicacy of the author’s workmanship than the full scope 
and variety of his creative powers. But I doubt whether, since Goethe’s ‘ Mignon,’ 
Imaginative literature has produced a creation more novel in its beauty, or more 
touching in its pathos, than that of Baldine—the child who, reared in silence and 
solitude, with the dumb playmates, the dumb nurse, and the dumb God, has in her, 
all the while, a gift of surpassingly expressive song—a gift unknown to herself, and 
revealed only through an overwhelming sorrow. And the process whereby the great 
forlorn artist is at last redeemed from moral petrifaction, through the stimulus gradually 
given to that capacity of gratitude which, equally unknown to herself, had survived in 
her the loss of every other human feeling, appears to me a conception of wonderful 
subtlety and truth. The art with which the story is told is equally remarkable. There 
is Not a single incident, however trivial, in the opening chapters, which does not bear, 
with Steadily-increasing significance, upon the whole development of the character of 
Baldine and the final solution of the problem it presents.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 


“Uncle Max.” By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Not like 


other Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS—Continned 





By OLINE KEESE. 
The Broad Arrow: a Tale of Old Tasmania. By Oxi 


KEESE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 
A Daughter of the People. By Groxerana M. Crai, 


(Mrs. May), Author of ** Godfrey Helstone,” ‘‘ Two Women.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. By W. E. Norris, Author of} 
** Adrian Vidal,” ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 


_ “Full of original ideas on a variety of subjects, and having a plot both fresh and 
ingenious.” 


BOSTON LITERARY WORLD. 


“ We have endeavoured, in noticing some previous books of this author, to express 
our high appreciation of his graphic powers and his right to be reckoned one of the 
leading English novelists—one who has been compared to Thackeray in reference to 
his delicate humour and his ready seizure of the foibles, as well as the virtues, of 
mankind, and to Anthony Trollope in a certain minuteness of finish in the depicting of 
people and of scenes. We observe in the style the same naturalness and frankness as 
in earlier writings; and to any readers not yet acquainted with Mr. Norris, we 
commend his works as likely to afford much pleasant literary recreation.” 


By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON. 
Paston Carew. By Mrs. E. Lynn Liyton, Author of f 


“ Patricia Kemball,” ‘* Under which Lord?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 
“While as powerful as Mrs. Lynn Linton’s previous productions, ‘ Paston Carew,’ 


thanks to the minute and forcibly-drawn character of the old ‘ millionaire and miser, FF 
is in a measure superior to them.” 


TRUTH. 


“There are so few novels in these days that are really interesting that it behoves 
me to recommend any that are found to be entertaining all through the three volumes. 
I have just read ‘ Paston Carew,’ by Mrs. Lynn Linton, which I feel quite justified in 
highly praising.” 

GRAPHIC. 


“ High constructive skill, so great as to deserve study at leisure, is shown in the 
innumerable ways in which Paston Carew’s work of vengeance recoils upon himself at 
every turn—yet higher, if possible, in the gradually concentrated climax until an 
unexpected discovery bursts upon him like, to use a worn-out image yet once more, a 
veritable bolt from the blue. The general situation is pathetic less on account of the 
characters, with none of whom is personal sympathy possible, as because of the feeling 
inspired that the most resolute will and the most unscrupulous ingenuity are so utterly 
helpless when opposed to inexorable moral laws. For the rest the value of ‘ Paston 
Carew’ consists not so much in what Mrs. Linton says, as in her manner of saying tt. 
She writes a great deal about her characters, and says a remarkable number of good 
and suggestive things concerning them.” 


[CONTINUED OVERPAGE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS — Continued. 


A New Novel by the Author of * Clifford Gray.” 
The Willow Garth. By W. M. Haroprince, Author of 


‘“* Eugenia,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
“The ‘Willow Garth’ is to prose literature, what Swinburne and Browning are 


to poetic literature.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
“The author has drawn a very original, fascinating, interesting, elegant portrait.” 


MORNING POST. 


“A exquisitely framed passionate idyl..... Mr. Hardinge has rare qualities of 
imagination and a natural grace of style.. .. This psychological study shows power 


of no ordinary kind.” 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


Vendetta: a Story of One Forgotten. By Marie Core.ti, 


Author of ‘* A Romance of Two Worlds.” In 3 vols. 8vo. 


GRAPHIC. 


“In ‘ Vendetta ; or the Story of One Forgotten,’ Marie Corelli has produced a 
very thrilling and romantic story. The authoress has not only talent, but courage— 
almost too much courage—in attacking violent situations ; and in the climax, where 
the Count takes his last and supreme vengeance by decoying his wife into a mausoleum 
in order to bury her alive, she certainly shows herself exceptionally capable of exciting 
the emotion of horror. This is all very effective. Melodramatic force and constructive 
skill she undoubtedly shows. But it is interesting, and its very exaggeration implies a 
certain amount of power. Of the authoress’s cleverness and imaginative gifts there 
can be no question whatever.” 

GLOBE. 


“A romance of a very fresh and vivid kind.” 


By the late Colonel BURNABY. 


A NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 


Our Radicals. A Tale of Love and Politics. By the late 


Colonel FRED. BURNABY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“As a political romance, clever and personal, the late Col. Burnaby’s posthumous 
novel is a decided success. It is, of course, intensely Tory in feeling and mzo#zf, but 
none the less interesting for that, while additional popularity is secured to the book by 
the introduction of political celebrities, under disguises more or less transparent.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“A perusal of ‘Our Radicals’ leaves the impression that Col. Burnaby might have 
been the rival of Whyte Melville.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The story displays an ingenuity of invention which would be creditable to a 
professional writer of romances—a style of composition equal, not to say superior, to 
that of many a popular novelist ; a forecast which both political and scientific projects 
have lately been very near justifying ; a knowledge of life such as the author’s career 
would have enabled him to acquire beyond ordinary men; and in conception of 
incidents and execution of schemes, a daring which the jremembrance of his ‘own 
achievements renders perfectly credible and even natural; and a promptness. and 
vigour in strict accordance with his own habits and actual exploits.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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@ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


“ FENNINGS’ 


w CHILDREN’S POWDE 


= FENNINGS’ 
"LUNG HEALERS, 


RS m THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
8W7e _ COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, d&., 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. €™1 sold in Boxes at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d., with 
be Do not contain Calomel, Opium, —— or anything injurious oa directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 


to a tender ba’ 


to ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, I.W. 


> Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with LC The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, 1.W. 
<x Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains 
valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. oO DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 


taj Ask your Chemist for a rrEE Copy. 


== post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Zz of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’s 
stamps, 
. Direct, A. Fennines, West Cowes, 1. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by lette, 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W 





| GURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them 
return again. I mean a radical cure. I have 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or 
FALLING SICKNESS, a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Address in full. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you.— 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree 
Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


~CLARKES 


WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


[s warranted tocleanse the blood from all impurities, fron 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
Lincoln. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, 


LETTERS FROM HELL, 


Edited, with Preface, by Dr. 
George Macdonald. 


A NEW BDiITIONn. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





HEALTH FOR ALL!!! 


}HOLLOWAY’S ‘PILLS 


THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of 
LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all 
ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. 
To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of 
need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 

















: ScSoRPuUtLEeEN CY. 
Recipe and Notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
dietary, etc. 
Furopean Mail, October 24th, says, ‘* Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the 


source of obesity to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 


Book, 100 pages (8 stamps). 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





H. Schweitzer & Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-DysPEPTio Cocoa, oR CHocoLaTe PowpsR. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 


Tue Facutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, 


BrEakFastT, 


rfectly digestible Beverage for 
Children.” 


pe 
LuncHEon, or SupPErR, and Invaluable for Invalids and 


Four times the strength of ey thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup. costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTma possesses remarkable sustaining eepetien, and is specially adapted fo 


early B . 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d. 3s., 6s. 6d., &c. 
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Fy Beane s GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRANDY. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL: 


£2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON : 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
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Che Danvers Sewels. 
PART II. 


Cuapter I. 


| was nearly eight o’clock when I came down. The play was 
to begin at eight. The hall, which was brilliantly lighted, 
was one moving mass of black coats, with here and there a red 
one, and evening dresses many coloured, the people in them, chat- 
ting, bowing, laughing, being ushered to their places. Lady Mary 
and Sir George Danvers side by side received their guests at the 
foot of the grand staircase, Lady Mary resplendent in diamond tiara 
and riviere, smiling as if she could never frown; Sir George upright, 
courtegus, a trifle stiff, as most English country gentlemen 
feel it incumbent on themselves to be on such occasions. 

Presently the continual roll of the carriages outside ceased, the 
lamps were toned down, the orchestra struck up, and Sir George 
and Lady Mary took their seats, looking round with anxious 
satisfaction at the hall crowded with people. People lined the 
walls ; chairs were being lifted over the heads of the sitting for 
some who were still standing; cushions were being arranged on 
the billiard-table at the back for a covey of white waistcoats who 
arrived late ; the staircase was already crowded with servants ; the 
whole place was crammed. 

I wondered how they were getting on behind the scenes, and 
slipping out of the hall, I traversed the great gold and white 
drawing-room, prepared for dancing, and peeped into the morning- 
room, which, with the adjoining library, had been given up to the 
actors. They were all assembled in the morning-room, however, 
waiting for one of the elder ladies who had not come down. The 
prompter was getting fidgety, and walking about. The two 
scene-shifters, pale, weary-looking men who had come down with 
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the scenery, were sitting in the wings, perfectly apathetic amid 
the general excitement. Charles and several other actors were 
standing round a footman who was opening champagne bottles at 
a surprising rate. I saw Charles take a glass to Evelyn, who was 
shivering with a sharp attack of stage-fever in an arm-chair, 
looking over her part. She smiled gratefully, hut as she did so, 
her eyes wandered to the other side of the room where Ralph, on 
his knees before Aurelia, was fastening a diamond star in her 
dress. Diamonds, rubies and emeralds flashed in her hair, and on 
her white neck and arms. Ralph was fixing the last ornament on 
to her shoulder, with wire off a champagne bottle, there being no 
clasp to hold it in its place. I saw Evelyn turn away again, and 
Charles, who was watching her, suddenly went off to the fire, and 
began to complain of the cold, and of the thinness of his silk 
stockings. 

The elder lady—* the heavy mother,” as Charles irreverently 
called her—now arrived ; the orchestra, which was giving a final 
flourish, was begged in a hoarse whisper to keep going a few 
minutes longer; eyes were applied to the hole in the curtain, and 
then, every one being assembled, it was felt by all that the awful 
moment had come at last. A more miserable-looking set of people 
I never saw. I always imagined that the actors behind the scenes 
were as gay off the stage as on it; but I found to my astonishment 
that they were all suffering more or less from severe mental 
depression. Ralph and Aurelia were now sitting ruefully together 
on an ottoman beside the painting table, littered with its various 
rouges and creams and stage appliances. Even Charles, who had 
established Evelyn on a chair in the wings at the side she had to 
come on from, and was now drinking champagne with due regard 
to his paint—even Charles owned to being nervous. 

“T wish to goodness Mrs. Wright would begin!” he said. “ Ah! 
there she goes !”—as she ascended the stage steps. ‘ There goes 
the bell. We are in for it now. She starts, and I come on 
next. Up goes the curtain. Where the devil has my book 
got to?” 

In another moment he was in the wings, intent on his part; 
then I saw him throw down his book and go jauntily forward. A 
moment more and there was a thunder of applause. All the 
actors looked at each other, and smiled a feeble smile. 

“He will do,” said General Marston, the Indian officer, who, 
now in the dress of an old-fashioned livery servant, proceeded to 
mount the steps. It dawned upon me that I was missing the 

play, and I hurried back to find Charles convulsing the audience 
with the utmost coolness, and evidently enjoying himself 
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exceedingly. Then Evelyn came on 3ut who cares to read 
a description of a play? It is sufficient to say that Aurelia 
looked charming, and many were the whispered comments on her 
magnificent jewels; but on the stage Evelyn surpassed her, as 
much as Aurelia surpassed Evelyn off it. 

Ralph and Carr did well, but Charles was the favourite with 
every one, from the Duchess of Crushington in the front seat to 
the scullery-maid on the staircase. He was so bold, so wicked, 
s0 insinuating, in his plumed cap and short cloak, so elegantly 
refined when he wiped his sword upon his second’s handkerchief. 
He took every one’s heart by storm. Ralph, who represented all 
the virtues, with rather thick ancles and a false moustache, was 
nowhere. When the curtain fell for the last time, amid great 
and continued applause, the “ heavy mother,” Ralph, Aurelia, all 
were well received as they passed before it; but Charles, who 
appeared last, was the hero of the evening. 

“He is engaged to his cousin Miss Derrick, isn’t he?” said a 
lady near me in a loud whisper to a friend. 

“Hush! no. Charles can’t marry. Head over ears in debt. 
They say she is attached to one of her cousins, but I forget which. 
I am not sure it was not the other one.” 

“Then it is the second son who is going to be married, is it ? 
I know I heard something about one of them being engaged.” 

“Yes, the second son is engaged to that good-looking girl 
in diamonds, who acted Florence Mordaunt. A lot of money, I 
believe, but not much in the way of family. Grandfather sold 
mousetraps in Birmingham, so people say.” 

“She looks like it!” replied the other, who had daughters out, 
and could not afford to let any praise of other girls pass. “No 
breeding or refinement; and she will be stout later, you will see.” 

The play being over, a general movement now set in towards 
the drawing-room, where the band was already installed, and 
making its presence known by an inspiriting valse tune. In a 
few moments twenty, thirty, forty couples were swaying to the 
music; Aurelia in her acting costume was dancing away with 
Ralph in his red stockings, Carr with the “ heavy mother,” and 
Charles in prosaic evening dress was flying past with Evelyn, 
who, now that she had: effaced her beautiful stage complexion, 
looked pale and grave as ever. 

I suppose it was a capital ball. Every one seemed to enjoy it. 
I did not dance myself, but I liked watching the others; and after 
a time Charles, who had been dancing indefatigably with two 
school-room girls with pigtails, came and flung himself down on 
the other half of the ottoman on which I was sitting. 
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“Three times with each!” he said, in a voice of extreme 
exhaustion. “No favouritism. I have done for to-night now.” 

“What! Are you not going to dance any more?” 

“No, not unless Evelyn will give me another turn later, which 
she probably wont. There she goes with Lord Breakwater again. 
How I do dislike that young man! And look at Carr! valsing with 
Aurelia! He seems to be leaping on her feet a good deal, and 
she looks as if she were telling him so, does not she? There! 
they have subsided into the bay window. I thought she would 
not stand it long. He does not dance as well as he acts. Heigh- 
ho! Come in to supper with me, Middleton. The supper-room 
will be emptier now, and I am dying of hunger. You must be 
the same, for you had no regular dinner any more than we had. 
Come along. We will get a certain little table for two that I 
know of in the bay window, where I took the fair pigtail just 
now, to the evident anxiety of the parental chignon who was at 
the large table. We will have a good feed in peace and quietness.” 

In a few minutes we were established in a quiet nook in the 
supper-room, which was now half empty, and were making short 
work of everything before us. 

*“ How well Carr acted!” said Charles at last, leaning back, and 
leisurely sipping his champagne. “I can think of something 
besides food now. Did not you think he acted well?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ but you cut him out.” 

“Did I?” said Charles, absently, beckoning to some lobster 
salad which was passing. “ Havesome? Do, Middleton. We can 
but die once. You won't? Well, I will. Have you often seen 
Carr act before?” 

“Never,” I said. “I never met him till he came on board the 
Bosphorus at——” 

“Indeed! Oh! I fancied you were quite old friends.” 

“We made great friends on the steamer.” 

“Did you see much of him in London?” he asked, filling up 
his glass and mine. 

“Not much, naturally,” I said, laughing. “I was only in 
London two nights.” 

“Ah! I forgot. Very good of you, I am sure, to come down 
here so soon after your arrival. You would hardly have seen him 
at all since you landed then?” 

“Carr? Yes,” I replied, thinking Charles’s talk was becoming 
very vague; though when I rallied him about it next day he 
assured me it had been very much to the point indeed. “We 
dined and went to the play together, and had rather a nasty 
accident into the bargain on our way home.” 
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“ What kind of accident?” 
I told him the particulars, which seemed to interest him very 
much. 

“And you had all those jewels of poor Sir John’s with you, no 
doubt,” continued Charles. “You said you had them on you day 
and night. I wonder you were not relieved of them.” 

“That is just what Carr said,” I went on; “for he lost some- 
thing of his, poor fellow. However, I had left them with Jane in 
a—in a safe place.” 

I did not think it necessary to mention the tea-caddy. 

“Oh! so Carr knew you had charge of them, did he?” said 
Charles. “ Have some of these grapes, Middleton ; the white ones 
are the best.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ he was the only person who had any idea of 
such a thing. I am very careful, I can tell you; and I did not 
mean to have half the ship’s company know that I had valuables 
to such an amount upon me. When I told Jane about them r 

“Oh then Jane—I beg her pardon, Miss Middleton—was aware 
you had them with you?” 

“Of course!” I replied; ‘‘and she was quite astonished at them 
when I showed them to her.” 

“T hope,” continued Charles, with his charming smile—all the 
more charmiug because it was so rare— that Miss Middleton 
will add me to the number of her friends some day. I live in 
London, you know; but I wonder at ladies caring to live 
there. No poultry or garden, to which the female mind usually 
clings.” 

“ Jane seems to like it,” I said. 

“Yes,” replied Charles, meditatively. ‘I dare say she is very 
wise. A woman who lives alone is much safer in town than 
in an isolated house in the country, in case of fire, or thieves, 
or——” 

“Well, I don’t know that,’ I said. “I don’t see that they are 
so very safe. Why, only the night before I came down here 7 
I stopped. I had looked up to catch a sudden glimpse of Carr’s 
face, pale and uneasy, watching us in a mirror opposite. Ina 
moment I saw his face turn smiling to another—Evelyn’s, I think— 
and both were gone. 

Charles’s light steel eyes were fixed full upon me. 

“* Only the night before you came down here,’ you were saying,” 
he remarked, leaning back and half shutting them, as usual.” 

“Yes, only the night before I came down here our house was 
broken into;” and I gave him a short account of what had 
happened. “And only the night before that,” I added, “a poor 
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woman was murdered in Jane’s old house. I remember it 
especially, because I went to the house by mistake, not knowing 
Jane had moved, and I saw her, poor thing, sitting by the fire. 
I don’t see that living in town zs so much safer for life and 
property, after all.” 

“Dear me! no. You are right, perfectly right,” said Charles, 
dreamily. ‘“ Your sister’s experience proves it. And that other 
poor creature—only the night before—and in Miss Middleton’s 
former house, too. Well, Middleton,” with a start, “I suppose 
we ought to be going back now. I have got all I want, if you 
have. I wonder what time itis? I’m dog tired.” 

We re-entered the ball-room to find the last valse being played, 
and a crowd of people taking leave of Lady Mary. 

“Where's father?” asked Charles, as Ralph came up. “ He 
ought to be here to say good-night.” 

“ He’s gone to bed,” said Ralph. “Aunt Mary sent him. He 
was quite done up. He has been on his legs all day. I expect 
he will be laid up to-morrow.” 

In a quarter of an hour the ball-room was empty, and Lady 
Mary, who was dragging herself wearily towards the hall as the 
last carriage rolled away, felt that she might safely restore the 
balance of her mind by a sudden lapse from the gracious and 
benevolent to the acid and severe. 

“To bed! to bed!” she kept repeating. ‘ Where is Evelyn? 
I want her arm. General Marston, Colonel Middleton, will you 
have the goodness to go and glean up these young people? Mrs. 
Marston and Lady Delmour, you must both be tired to death. 
Let us go on, and they can follow.” 

General Marston and I found a whole flock of the said young 
people in the library, candle in hand, laughing and talking, 
thinking they were going that moment, but not doing it, and all 
in fact listening to Charles, who was expounding a theory of his 
own respecting ball dresses, which seemed to meet with the 
greatest feminine derision. 

“First take your silk slip,” he was saying as we came in. 
“There is nothing indiscreet in mentioning a slip; is there, 
Evelyn? I trust not; for I heard Lady Delmour telling Mrs. 
Wright that all well-brought-up young ladies had silk slips. 
Then——” 

“He exposes his ignorance more entirely every moment,” said 
Evelyn. ‘“ Let us all go to bed, and leave him to hold forth to 
men who know as little as himself.” 

“Qh! Ralph,” said Aurelia, pointing to the jewels on her neck 
and arms; “before we go I want you to take back these. I don't 
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like keeping them myself; I am afraid of them.” And she began 
to take them off and lay them on the table. 

“Nonsense, my pet; keep them yourself, and lock them 
up in your dressing-case.” And Ralph held them towards her. 

“T haven’t got a dressing-case,” said Aurelia, pouting; “and 
my hat-box won’t lock. I don’t like having them. I wisb you 
would keep them yourself.” 

“Bother!” said Ralph; “and father has gone to bed. He 
can’t put them back into his safe, and he keeps the key himself. 
Where is the bag they go in?” 

Aurelia said that she had seen him put it behind a certain jar 
on the chimney-piece in the morning-room, and Carr went for it, 
she following him with a candle, as all the lamps had been put 
out. They presently returned with it, and Ralph, who had been 
collecting all the jewels spread over the table, shovelled them in 
with little ceremony. 

“ Bother!” he said, again looking round and swinging the bag ; 
“what on earth am I to do with them? Ah, well, here goes!” 
and he opened a side drawer in a massive writing-table and 
shoved the bag in. 

“There!” he said, locking it, and putting the key in his pocket ; 
“they will do very well there till to-morrow. Are you content 
now, Aurelia?” rR 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I am, if you are.” And she bade us good- 
night and followed in the wake of the others, who were really 
under way at last. 

As we all tramped wearily upstairs to the smoking-room I saw 
Charles draw Ralph aside and whisper something to him. 

“Nonsense!” Iheard Ralphsay. “Safeenough. Besides, who 
would suspect their being there? Just as safe as in the strong- 
box. Brahma lock. Won’t be bothered any more about them.” 

Charles shrugged his shoulders and marched off to bed. 
Ralph and Carr likewise went off shortly afterwards to their 
rooms in the lodge. Carr looked tired to death. I went down 
with them, at Ralph’s request, to lock the door behind them, as all 
the servants had gone to bed. 

It was a fine night, still and cold, with a bright moon. It had 
evidently been snowing afresh, for there was not a trace of wheels 
upon the ground; but it had ceased now. 

“Good-night!” called Ralph and Carr, as they went down the 
steps together. I watched the two figures for a moment in the 
moonlight, their footsteps making a double track in the untrodden 
snow. The cold was intense. I drew back shivering, and locked 
and bolted the door. 
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Craprter II. 


Ir is very seldom I cannot sleep, but I could not that night. 
There was something in the intense quiet and repose of the 
great house, after all the excitement of the last few hours, that 
oppressed me. Everything seemed, as I lay awake, so unnaturally 
silent. There was not a sound in the wide grate where the last 
ashes of the fire were silently giving up the ghost, not a rumble 
of wind in the old chimney which had had so much to say the 
night before. I tossed and turned, and vainly sought for sleep, 
now on this side, now on that. At last I gave up trying, half in 
the hope that it might steal upon me unawares. I thought of 
the play and the ball, of poor Charles and his debts—of any- 
thing and everything, but it was no good. In the midst of a 
jumble of discennected ideas I suddenly found myself listening 
again to the silence, listening as if it had been broken by a sound 
which I had not heard. My watch ticked loud and louder on the 
dressing-table, and presently I gave quite a start as the distant 
stable clock tolled out the hour—One—two—three—four. I had 
gone to bed before three. Had I only been awake an hour? It 
seemed incredible. Getting up on tip-toe, vaguely afraid myself 
of breaking the silence, I noiselessly pushed aside the heavy 
curtains and looked out. 

The moon had set, but by the frosty starlight the outline of 
the great snow-laden trees and the wide sweep of white drive 
were still dimly visible. All was silent without as within. Not 
a branch moved or let fall its freight of snow. There was not a 
breath of wind stirring. I was on the point of getting back into 
bed, when I thought in the distance I heard a sound. I listened 
intently. No! I must have been mistaken. Ah! again, and 
nearer! I held my breath. I could distinctly hear a stealthy 
step coming up the stairs. My room was the nearest to the 
staircase end of the corridor, and any one coming up the stairs 
must pass my door. With a presence of mind which I am glad 
to say rarely deserts me I blew out my candle, slipped to the 
door, and noiselessly opened it a chink. 

Some one was coming down the corridor with the lightness of a 
cat, candle in hand, as a faint light shewed me. Another moment 
and I saw Charles, pale and haggard, still in evening dress, 
coming towards me. He was without his shoes. He passed my 
door and went noiselessly into his own room, a little further down 
the passage. There was the faintest suspicion of a sound, as of 
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a key being gently turned in the lock, and then all was still 
again, stiller than ever. 

“ What could Charles have been after?” I wondered. He could 
not have been returning from seeing Denis, who was not only much 
better, but was in the room beyond his own. And why had he 
still got on his evening clothes at four o’clock in the morning? 
I determined to ask him about it next day as I got back into bed 
again, and then, while wondering about it and trying to get 
warm, I fell fast asleep. I was only roused, after being twice 
called, to find that it was broad daylight, and to hear the boxes 
being carried down of many of the guests who were leaving by an 
early train. 

I was late, but not so late as some. Breakfast was still going 
on. Evelyn and Ralph had been up to see their friends off, but 
General and Mrs. Marston and Carr, who were staying on, came 
in after I did. Lady Mary and Aurelia were having breakfast in 
their own rooms. I think nothing is more dreary than a long 
breakfast-table, laid for large numbers, with half a dozen pic- 
nicking at it among the débris left by earlier ravages. Evelyn 
behind the great silver urn looked pale and preoccupied, and had 
very little to say for herself when I journeyed up to her end of 
the table and sat down by her. She asked me twice if I took 
sugar, and was not bright and alert and ready in conversation, as 
I think girls should be. Carr too was eating his breakfast in 
silence beside Mrs. Marston. 

It was not cheerful. And then Charles came in, listless and 
tired, and without an appetite. He sat down wearily on the 
other side of Evelyn, and watched her pour out his coffee without 
a word, 

“The Carews and Edmonts and Lady Delmour and her 
daughter have just gone,” said Evelyn, “and Mr. Denis.” 

“Yes,” replied Charles, seeming to pull himself together ; 
“Denis came to my room before he went. He looked a wreck, 
poor fellow; but not worse than some of us. These late hours, 
these friskings with energetic young creatures in the school-room, 
these midnight revels, are too much for me. I feel a perfect 
wreck this morning too.” 

He certainly looked it. 

“ Have you had bad letters?” said Evelyn in a low voice. 

He laughed a little—a grim langh—and shook his head. “ But 
I had yesterday,” he added presently, in a low tone. “I shall 
have to try change of air again soon, I am afraid.” 

I was just going to ask Charles what he had been doing walking 
about in his socks the night before when the door opened, and 
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Ralph, whose absence I had not noticed, came in. He looked much 
perturbed. It seemed his father had been taken suddenly and 
alarmingly ill, while dressing. In a moment all was confusion. 
Evelyn precipitately left the room to go to him, while Charles 
rushed round to the stables to send a groom on horseback for the 
nearest doctor. Ralph followed him, and the remainder of the 
party gathered in a little knot round the fire, Mrs. Marston ex- 
pressing the sentiment of each of us when she said that she 
thought visitors were very much in the way when there was illness 
in the house, and that she regretted that she and her husband 
had arranged to stay over Sunday, to-day being Friday. 

“So have I,” said Carr; “but I am sure I had better have 
refused. A stranger in a sick house is a positive nuisance. | 
think I shall go to town by an afternoon train, if there is one.” 

“Upon my word I think we had better do the same,” said Mrs, 
Marston. ‘“ What do you say, Arthur?” And she turned to her 
husband. 

“T must go to-day anyhow—on business,” said General 
Marston. 

“T hope no one is talking of leaving,” said Charles, who had 
returned suddenly, rather out of breath. 

As he spoke his eyes were fixed on Carr. 

“Yes, that is exactly what we were doing,” said Mrs. Marston. 
“ Nothing is so tiresome as having visitors on one’s hands when 
there is illness in the house. Mr. Carr was thinking of going up 
to Londen by the afternoon train; and I have a very good mind 
to go away with Arthur, instead of staying on, and letting him 
come back here for me to-morrow, as we had intended.” 

“ Pray do not think of such a thing!” said Charles really, with 
unnecessary earnestness. ‘“ Mrs. Marston, pray do not alter your 
plans. Carr!” in a much sterner tone, “I must beg that you will 
not think of leaving us to-day. Your friend Colonel Middleton is 
staying on, and we cannot allow you to desert us so suddenly.” 

It was more like a command than an invitation; but Carr, 
usually so quick to take a slight, did not seem to notice it, and 
merely said that he should be happy to go or stay, whichever 
was most in accordance with the wishes of others, and took up the 
newspaper. He and Charles did not seem to get on well. I 
could see that Charles had not seemed to take to him from the 
very first; and Carr certainly did not appear at ease in the 
house. Perhaps Charles felt that he had rather failed in courtesy 
to him, for during the remainder of the morning he hardly let 
him out of his sight. He took him to see the stables, though 
Carr openly declared that he did not understand horses; he 
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shewed him his collection of Zulu weapons in the vestibule; he 
even started a game of billiards with him till the arrival of the 
doctor. I did not think Carr took his attentions in very good 
part, though he was too well-mannered to show it; but he looked 
relieved when Charles went upstairs with the doctor, and pitched 
his cue into the rack at once, and came to the hall fire where I 
was sitting, and where Aurelia presently joined us, fresh and 
smiling, in the prettiest of morning gowns. Every one met in the 
hall. It was in the centre of the house, and every one coming up 
or down had to pass throughit. Just now it was not so tempting 
an abode as usual, for the flowers and part of the stage had 
already been removed, and the bare boards with their wooden 
supports gaye an air of discomfort to the whole place. 

Aurelia opened wide eyes of horror at hearing Sir George was ill. 
She even got out a tiny laced pocket-handkerchief; but before 
she had had time to weep much into it and spoil her pretty eyes 
the doctor reappeared, accompanied by Charles and Ralph, 2nd we 
all learned to our great relief that Sir George, though un- 
doubtedly ill, was not dangerously so at present, though the 
greatest care would be necessary. Lady Mary had undertaken 
the nursing of her brother-in-law, and in her the doctor expressed 
the same confidence which parents are wont to feel in a stern 
schoolmaster. In the meantime the patient was to be kept very 
quiet, and on no account to be disturbed. 

When the doctor had left, Ralph and Aurelia, who had actually 
seen nothing of each other that morning, sauntered away 
together towards the library. Charles challenged Carr to finish 
his game of billiards; and Marston and I retired upstairs to the 
smoking-room, where we could talk over our Indian experiences, 
and perhaps doze undisturbed. We might have been so occupied 
for half an hour or more when a flying step came up the stairs, 
the door was thrown open, and Ralph rushed into the room. 

“General Marston ! Colonel Middleton!” he gasped out, breathing 
hard, “will you both of you come to my father’s room at once ? 
He has sent for you.” 

“Good gracious! Is he worse ?” I exclaimed. 

“No. Hush! Don’t ask anything, but just come ”—and he 
turned and led the way to Sir George Danvers’ room. 

We followed in wondering silence, and, after passing along 
numerous passages, were ushered into a large oak-panelled room 
with a great carved bed in it, in the middle of which, bolt upright, 
sat Sir George Danvers, pale as ivory, his light steel eyes (so like 
Charles’s) seeming to be the only living thing about him. 

As we came in he looked at each of us in turn. 
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“Where is Charles ?” he said, speaking in a hoarse whisper. 
“ Dear me! Sir George,” I said, sympathetically, “how you have 
lost your voice!” 
He looked at me for a moment, and then turned to Ralph 
again. 
‘“‘ Where is Charles ?” he asked a second time, in the same tone. 
“Here!” said a quiet voice. And Charles came in, and shut 
the door. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue two pairs of steel eyes met and looked fixedly at each other. 

A tap came to the door. 

Sir George winced and made a sign to Ralph, who rushed to it 
and bolted it. 

“Tam coming in, George,” said Lady Mary’s voice. 

“Send her away,” came a whisper from the bed. 

This was easier said than done. But it was done after a 
sufficiently long parley; and Lady Mary retired under the 
impression that Ralph was sitting alone with his father, who 
thought he might get a little sleep. 

“Now,” whispered Sir George, motioning to Ralph. 

“The fact is,” said Ralph, “the jewels are gone. They have 
been stolen in the night.” 

He bolted out with this one sentence, and then was silent. 
Marston and I stared at him aghast. 

“Ts there no mistake ? ” said Marston at last. 

“None,” replied Ralph. “I put them in a drawer in the great 
inlaid writing-table in the library last night, before everybody. I 
went for them this morning half an hour ago, at father’s request. 
The lock was broken, and they were gone.” 

There was another long silence. 

“‘T was a fool, of course, to put them there,” resumed Ralph. 
“Charles told me so; but I thought they were as safe there as 
anywhere, if no one knew—and no one did, except the house party.” 

“Were any of the servants about ?” asked Marston. 

“Not one. They had all gone to bed except one of the footmen, 
who was putting out the lamps in the supper-room, miles away.” 

Another silence. 

“That is the dreadful part of it,” burst out Ralph. “ They 
must have been taken by some one staying in the house—some 
one who saw me put them there. The first thing I did was to 
send for the housemaids, and they assured me that they had 
found every shutter shut, and every door locked, this morning, 
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as usual. Any one with time and wits might have got in 
through one of the library windows by taking out a pane, and 
forcing the shutter. I suppose a practised hand might have 
done such a thing; but I went outside, and there was not a 
footstep in the snow anywhere near the library windows, or, for 
that matter, anywhere near the house at all, except at the side 
and front doors, which are impracticable for any one to force 
an entrance by.” 

“ When did it leave off snowing?” asked Marston. 

“ About three o’clock,” replied Ralph. “It must have snowed 
heavily till then, for there was not a trace of all the carriage- 
wheels on the drive when we went out last night, but our 
footprints down to the lodge are clear in the snow now. There 
has been no snow since three o’clock this morning.” 

“Tt all points to the same thing,” said Charles quietly, speaking 
for the first time. “The jewels were taken by some one staying 
in the house.” 

“One of the servants——-” began Marston. 

“No!” said Charles, cutting him short—‘“not one of the 
servants.” 

“Tt is impossible it should have been one of them,” said 
Ralph, after some thought. “ First of all, none of them saw 
the jewels put into that drawer; and secondly, how could they 
suspect me of hiding them in a place where I had never thought 
of putting them myself till that moment? Besides, that one 
drawer only was broken open—the centre drawer in the left-hand 
set of drawers. All the others were untouched, though they were 
all locked. No one who had not seen the jewels put in would 
have found them so easily. That is the frightful part of it.” 

For a few minutes no one spoke. At last Marston raised his 
head from his hands. 

“There is no way out of it,” he said, very gravely. “The 
robbery was committed by one of the visitors staying in the house.” 

“ Yes!” said Charles. 

“Yes!” echoed a whisper from the bed. 

Charles looked up slowly and deliberately, and the eyes of 
father and son met again. 

“We do not often agree, father,” he said, in a measured voice. 
“T mark this exception to the rule with pleasure.” 

“When I had made out as much as this,” continued Ralph, 
“ father told me to call both of you and Charles, to consider what 
ought to be done before we make any move.” 

“Have you an inventory of the jewels?” asked Marston at 
length. 
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“None,” said Sir George, “unless Middleton had one from 
‘Sir John.” 

I thereupon recapitulated in full all the circumstances of the 
bequest, finally adding that Sir John had never so much as 
mentioned an inventory. 

“So much the better for the thief,” said Marston, his chin in 
his hands. “It is not a case for a detective,” he added. 

“T think not,” said Charles. 

A kind of hoarse ghostly laugh came from the bed. 

“ Charles is always right,” whispered the sick man. “ Quite 
annecessary, I am sure.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said, feeling I had not yet been of as 
much assistance as I could have wished. “ Now I think detectives 
are of use—really useful, you know, in finding out things. There 
was a detective, I remember, trying to trace the people who 
murdered that poor lady at Jane’s old house since my return.” 

“But who could it have been? who could it have been ?” 
burst out Ralph, unheeding. “They were all friends. It is 
frightful to suspect one of them. One could as easily suspect 
oneself. Which of them all could have done a thing like that ? 
Out of them all, which was it?” 

“ Carr!” replied Charles quietly, looking full at his father. 

If a bombshell had fallen among us at that moment it could 
not have produced a greater effect than that one word, uttered so 
deliberately. Sir George started in his bed, and clutched at the 
bed-clothes with both hands. My brain positively reeled. Carr! 
my friend Carr! introduced into the family by myself, was being 
accused by Charles. I was speechless with indignation. 

“T am sorry, Middleton,” continued Charles. ‘I know he is 
your friend, but I can’t help that. Carr took the jewels. I 
distrusted him from the moment he set foot in the house.” 

“Where is he at this instant?” said Marston, getting up. “Is 
no one with him?” 

“There is no need to be anxious on his account,” replied 
Charles. “I took him up to the smoking-room before I came 
here, and I turned the key in the door. The key ishere.” And he 
laid it on the table. 

Marston sat down again. 

“What are your grounds for suspecting Carr?” he asked. 
“Remember this is a very serious thing, Charles, that you have 
done in locking him up, if you have not adequate reason for it.” 

“You had better leave Carr alone, Charles,” said Ralph signifi- 
cantly. 

“Let him go on,” said Sir George. 
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“T have no proof,” continued Charles—“I did not see him 
take them, but I am as certain of it as if I had seen it with my 
own eyes. The jewels could only have been stolen by some one 
staying in the house. That is certain. Who, excepting Carr, 
was a stranger among us? Who, excepting Carr 4 

“Stop, Charles,” said Ralph again. “Don’t you know that 
Carr slept with me down at the lodge?” 

Charles turned on his brother and gripped his shoulder. 

“Do you mean to say,” he said sharply, “that Carr did not 
sleep in the house last night ?” 

“Dear me! Charles, that was an oversight on your part,” came 
Sir George’s whisper. . 

“No!” replied Ralph, “he did not. The house was full, and 
we had to put him in that second small room through mine in the 
lodge. If Carr had been dying to take them he had not the 
opportunity. He could not have left his room without passing 
through mine, and I never went to sleep at all. I had a sharp 
touch of neuralgia from the cold, which kept me awake all night.” 

“He got out through the window,” said Charles. 

“ Nonsense!” said Ralph, getting visibly angry ; “ you are only 
making matters worse by trying to put it on him. Remember 
the size of the window. Besides, you know how the lodge stands, 
built against the garden wall. When I came out this morning 
there was not a single footstep in the snow, except those we had 
made as we went there the night before. I noticed our footmarks 
particularly, because I had been afraid there would be more snow. 
No one could by any possibility have left the house during the 
night. Even Jones himself had not been out, for there was a 
little eddy of snow before the back door, and I remember calling 
to him that he would want his broom.” 

“The snow clinches the matter, Charles,” said Marston gravely. 
“You have made a mistake.” 

“ Quite unintentional, I’m sure,” whispered Sir George. 

There was something I did not like about that whisper. It 
seemed to imply more than met the ear. 

Charles did not appear to hear him. He was looking fixedly 
before him, his hand had dropped from Ralph’s shoulder, his face 
was quite grey. 

“Then,” he said slowly, as if waking out of a dream, “it was 
not Carr.” 

“No!” said Sir George, “I never thought it was.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Charles, sinking into a low chair by 
the fire, and shading his face with his hand. “Not Carr, after 

all!” 
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But my indignation could not be restrained a moment longer. 
I had only been kept silent by repeated signs from Marston, and 
now I broke out. 

“And so, sir, you suspect my friend,” I said, “and insult him 
in your father’s house by turning the keyon him. You endeavour 
to throw suspicion on a man who never injured you in the 
slightest degree. You insult me in insulting my friend, sir. 
Suspicion is not always such an easy thing to shake off as it has 
been in this instance. I on my side might ask what you were 
doing, walking about the passages in your socks at four o'clock 
this morning? In your socks, sir, still in your evening 
clothes——” 

I had spoken in anger, not thinking much what I was saying, 
and I stopped short, alarmed at the effect of my own words. 

“TI knew it! I knew it!” screamed Sir George, in a sort of 
suffocated whistle, and he fell back gasping among his pillows. 

Charles took his hand from his face, and looked hard at me 
with a strange kind of smile. 

“ At any rate we are quits, Middleton,” he said. ‘ You have 
done it now, and no mistake.” 

I did not quite see what I had done, but it soon became 
apparent. 

“T knew it!” gasped out the sick man again. “I knewit from 
the first moment that he tried to throw suspicion on Carr!” 

“Sir George,” said Marston gravely, “Charles made a mistake 
just now. Do not you on your side make another. Come, 
Charles,” turning to the latter, who was now sitting erect with 
flashing eyes, “tell us about it. What were you doing when 
Middleton saw you?” 

“| was coming upstairs,” said Charles haughtily. 

“From the library ?” asked Sir George. 

Charles bit his lip and remained silent. 

I would not have spoken to him for a good deal at that moment. 
He looked positively dangerous. ; 

“From the library, of course,’ he said at last, controlling 
himself, and speaking with something of his old careless manner, 
“laden with the spoils of my midnight depredations. Parental 
fondness will supply all minor details, no doubt; so, as the 
subject is a delicate one for me, I will withdraw, that it may be 
discussed more fully in my absence.” 

“Stop! Charles,” said Marston, “the case is too serious for 
banter of this kind. My dear boy,” he added kindly, “I am glad 
to see you angry, but nevertheless you must condescend to 
explain. ‘The longer you allow suspicion to rest on yourself, 
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the longer it will be before it falls on the right person. Come, 
what were you doing in the passage at that time of night?” 

Charles was touched I could see. A very little kindness was 
too much for him. 

“Tt is no good, Marston,” he said, in quite a different voice ; “I 
am not believed in this house.” 

He turned away and leant against the mantelpiece, looking into 
the fire. Ralph cleared his throat once or twice, and then suddenly 
went up to him, and laid his hand affectionately on his shoulder. 

“Fire away, old boy,” he said, in a constrained tone, and he 
choked again. 

Charles turned round and faced his brother with the saddest 
smile I ever saw. 

“Well, Ralph!” he said, “I will tell you everything; and 
then you can believe me or not, as you like. I have never told you 
a lie, have 1?” 

“Not often,” replied Ralph, unwillingly. 

“You at least are truth itself,” said Charles, reddening ; “ and if 
you are biassed in your opinion of me, perhaps it is more the fault 
of that exemplary Christian, Aunt Mary, than your own. Ac- 
cording to her, I have told lies enough to float a company or carry 
an election, and I never like to disappoint her expectations of me 
in that respect ; but you I have never to my knowledge deceived, 
and I am not going to begin now.” 

“You will be a clergyman yet,” whispered the sick parent. 
“There is a good living in the family, Charles. I shall live to see 
the Reverend Charles Danvers in a surplice, preaching his first 
sermon on the ninth commandment.” 

“ At any rate he is practising the fifth under difficulties at this 
moment,” said Marston, as Charles winced and turned his back on 
the parental sick bed. ‘Come, my boy, we are losing time.” 

“ Will somebody have the goodness to restrain Middleton if he 
gets excited,” said Charles. “Iam afraid he won’t like part of 
what I have got to say.” 

“Nonsense! sir,” I replied, with warmth. “I hopeI can restrain 
myself as well as any man, even under such provocation as I have 
lately received. You may depend on me, sir, that——” 

“We lose time,” said Marston, seating himself by me, and 
cutting short what I was saying in an exceedingly brusque 
manner. “Come, Charles, you shall not be interrupted.” 

But he was. I interrupted him the whole time, in spite of 
continual efforts on the part of Marston to make me keep silence. 
Tam not the man calmly to let pass black insinuations against the 
character of a friend. No,I stood up for him. Iam glad to think 
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how I stood up for him, not only metaphorically, but in the most 
literal sense of the term; for I found myself continually getting 
up, and Marston as often pulling me down again into my chair. 

“Am I to speak, or is Middleton?” said Charles at last, in 
despair. ‘I will do a solo, or I will keep silence ; but really I am 
unequal to a duet.” 

“Sir George,” said Marston, “will you have the goodness to 
desire Colonel Middleton to be silent, or to leave the room till 
Charles has finished his story.” 

I was justly annoyed at Marston’s manner of speaking of me, but 
as I had no intention to leave the room and miss what was going 
on, I merely bowed in answer to a civil request from Sir George, 
and took up an attitude of dignified silence. I felt that I had 
done my part in vindicating my friend, and after all no one 
evidently was accustomed to believe what Charles said. 

“ As I] was saying,” he continued, “I suspected Carr from the 
first. I did not like the look of him, and I purposely pumped 
Middleton about him last night at supper.” 

I nearly burst out at the bare idea of Charles daring to say he 
had pumped me; but, as will be seen, he could twist anything that 
was said to such an extent that it was perfectly useless to con- 
tradict him any longer. I said not a single word, and he went on— 

“ All Middleton told me confirmed me in my suspicions. Sir 
John had been murdered the night before Middleton sailed for 
England, a whisper of the jewels having no doubt gone abroad. 
Carr came on board next day, and made friends with Middleton. 
Whether he had anything to do with the murder or not, God 
knows! but he found out—nay, Middleton openly told him that he 
had jewels of great value in his possession, which he carried 
about on his person. Carr was the only person aware of that 
fact. What follows? Carr has Middleton’s address in London. 
Middleton goes to the house, and finds that his sister has moved 
to the next street. That house to which he first went is broken 
into, and the poor woman in it is murdered, or dies of fright that 
same night. I mention this as coincidence number one. The 
following evening Middleton, having by chance left the jewels at 
home, dines and goes to the theatre by appointment with Carr. 
Unique cab accident occurs, in which Middleton is knocked on 
the head and rendered unconscious. Coincidence number two. 
Miss Middleton’s house is broken into that same night on Middle- 
ton’s return to it. Coincidence number three. When I put all 
this together last night, remembering that Carr, by Middleton’s 
own account, was the only person aware that he had jewels of 
great value in his keeping, I felt absolutely certain (as I feel still) 
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that he had accepted the invitation and come down from London 
solely for the purpose of stealing them. It was pure conjecture 
on my part, and I dared say nothing beyond begging Ralph not 
to leave the jewels in the library—which, however, he did. I went 
straight off to my room when the others went to smoke, but I did 
not go to bed. The more I thought it over the more certain I 
felt that Carr would not let slip such an opportunity, the more con- 
vinced that an attempt would be made that very night. I did 
not know that he was not sleeping in the house, but I knew Ralph 
was at the lodge, so I could not go and consult with him as I should 
otherwise have done. I thought of going to Middleton, whose 
room was close to mine, but on second thoughts I gave up the 
idea. I am glad I did. At last I determined I would wait till 
the house was quiet, and that then I would go down alone, and 
watch in the library in the dark. I lay down on my bed in my 
clothes to wait, and then—I had been up most of the night before 
with Denis, I was dead beat with acting and dancing—by ill luck 
I fell asleep. When I woke up I found to my horror that it was 
close on four o’clock. I instantly slipped off my shoes, and crept 
out of my room and down the stairs. I could not get to the 
library from the hall, as the stage blocked the way, and I had to 
go all the way round by the drawing-room and morning-room. 
As I went I thought how easy it would be for Carr to force the 
lock of the drawer’; and so, it flashed across me, could I. Oh! Ralph,” 
said Charles, “ I went down solely to look after your property for 
you, but I did think of it. I hope I should not have done it, but 
I suddenly remembered how hard pressed I was for money, and I 
did think of the crescent, and how you would hardly miss it, and 
how—but what does it matter now? When I got to the 
library I found I was too late. The lock of the drawer had been 
forced, and it was empty. There was nothing for it but to go 
back to my room. I felt as certain that Carr had done it, as that 
I am standing here; but I dared say nothing next morning, for 
fear of drawing an ever ready parental suspicion on myself—which, 
however, Middleton did for me. All I could do was to keep Carr 
well in sight until the theft was found out, to prevent any 
possibility of his escaping, and then to accuse him. There!” said 
Charles, “that is the whole truth. Carr did not take the jewels. 
That is absolutely proved, and the sooner he is let out the better. 
Who took them, Heaven only knows! I don’t. But I know who 
meant to, and that was Carr.” 

“Charles,” said Ralph, with glistening eyes, “if ever I get 
them back you shall have the crescent.” 

“A very neat little story altogether,” said Sir George, “and 
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the episode of temptation very effectively thrown in. It does 
you credit, my son, and is a great relief to your old father’s 
mind.” 

“ Thank you, Charles,” said Marston, getting up. “Sir George, 
it is close on luncheon time, and Carr must be let out at once. 
Now that Charles has so completely cleared himself I don’t 
see that anything more can be done for the moment; and of one 
thing I am certain, namely, that you are making yourself much 
worse, and must keep absolutely quiet for the rest of the 
day. If I may advise, I should suggest that Carr should be 
allowed to leave, as he wishes to do, by the afternoon train, and 
should not be pressed to stay. There is nothing more to be got 
out of him, and, considering the circumstances, I should say the 
sooner he is out of the house the better. As he has been wrongly 
suspected, I think the robbery had better not be mentioned to 
any one, even the ladies in the house, until after he has left.” 

* Aurelia knows,” said Ralph. “She was with me in the 
library. I left her crying bitterly about them.” 

“Let her cry, if she will only hold her tongue,” said Sir 
George, making a last effort to speak, but evidently at the 
extreme point of exhaustion. “And you, Marston, you are right 
about Carr. See that he goes this afternoon. There is nothing 
more to be done at present. Charles, you will remain here, 
though I have no doubt you have an engagement in London. I 
cannot spare you just yet.” 

Charles bowed, and he and Marston went out. I remained a 
second behind with Ralph. 

“T see it quite clearly,” said Sir George. “I know Charles. 
He is sharp enough. He saw Carr meant mischief, and he was 
beforehand with him; and he took what Carr meant to take. It 
was not badly imagined, but he should have made certain Carr 
was sleeping in the house. It all turned on that. He never 
reckoned on the possibility of Carr being cleared.” 

“ Middleton is still here,” said Ralph significantly, who was 
pouring out something for his father. 

“Is he? I thought he was gone!” said Sir George, so sharply 
that I considered it advisable to retire at once. 

Charles and Marston were talking together earnestly in the 
passage. 

“He does not believe a word I say,” said Charles, as I joined 
them ; “and, what is more, I could see he had told Ralph he 
suspected me before we came in. Did not you see how Ralph 
tried to stop me when he thought I was committing myself by 
accusing Carr, who it seems was quite out of the question? Iam 
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glad you cut it short, Marston. He was making himself worse 
every moment.” 

“Come on with that key of yours, and let us go and let out 
Carr,” replied Marston, patting Charles kindly on the back, “or he 
will be kicking all the paint off the door.” 

“Not he!” said Charles. “ An honest man would have rung up 
the whole household and nearly battered the door down by this 
time, thinking it had been locked by mistake. Carr knows 
better.” 

We had reached the smoking-room by this time, just as the 
gong was beginning to sound for luncheon, and under cover of 
the noise Charles fitted the key into the key-hole and unlocked 
the door. He and Marston went slowly in, talking on some 
indifferent subject, and I followed. 


Cnarter IY. 


Tue room seemed strangely quiet after the stormy interview in 
the sick chamber which we had just left. The pale winter sun- 
light was stealing in aslant through the low windows. The fire 
had sunk to a deep red glow, and in an arm-chair drawn up in 
front of it, newspaper in hand, was Carr, evidently fast asleep. 

“*Qh, my prophetic soul!’” whispered Charles, nudging 
Marston; and then he went forward and shouted “ Luncheon!” 
in a voice that would have waked the dead. 

Carr started up, and rubbed his eyes. 

“Why, I believe you have been here ever since I left you here, 
hours ago,” said Charles in a surprised tone, though really under 
the circumstances it did not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose any such thing. 

“Yes,” said Carr, still rubbing hiseyes. ‘‘ Have you been gone 
long? I expect I fell asleep.” 

“T rather thought you were inclined for a nap when I left 
you,” replied Charles airily ; “ and now let us go to luncheon.” 

It was a very dismal meal. Lady Mary did not come down to 
it, and Aurelia sat with red eyes, tearful and silent. Ralph was 
evidently out of favour, for she hardly spoke to him, and snubbed 
him decidedly when he humbly tendered a peace-offering in the 
form of a potato. Evelyn too was silent, or made spasmodic 
attempts at conversation with Mrs. Marston, the only uncon- 
strained person of the party. Evelyn and Aurelia had appeared 
together, and it was evident from Evelyn’s expression that 
Aurelia had told her. What conversation there was, turned upon 
Sir George’s illness. 
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“We must go by the afternoon train, my dear,” said Marston 
down the table to his wife. ‘In Sir George’s present state all 
visitors are an incubus.” 

Carr looked up. “I think I ought to go too,” he said. “I 
wished to arrange to do so this morning, but Mr. Danvers,” 
glancing at Charles, “would not hear of it. I am sure when 
there is illness in a house, strangers are always in the way.” 

“T have seen my father since then,” replied Charles, “and I 
fear his illness is much more serious than I had any idea of. 
That being the case, I feel it would be wrong to press any one, 
even Middleton, to stay, and share the tedium of a sick house.” 

After a few more civil speeches it was arranged that Carr 
should after all leave by the train which he had proposed in the 
morning. It was found that there was still time for him to do so, 
but that was all. He was evidently as anxious to be off as the 
Danvers were that he should go. The dog-cart was ordered, a 
servant despatched to the lodge in hot haste to pack his portman- 
teau, and in half-an-hour he was bidding us good-bye, evidently 
glad to say it. Poor fellow! He little guessed, as he shook 
hands with us, how shamefully he had been suspected, how 
villainously he had been traduced behind his back. Somehow or 
other I had not had a moment of conversation with him since the 
morning, or a single chance of telling him how I had stood up for 
him in his absence. Either Charles or Marston were always at 
hand, and when he: took leave of me I could only shake his hand 
warmly, and tell him to come and see me again in town. I 
watched him spinning down the drive in the dog-cart, little 
thinking how soon I should see him again, and in what circum- 
stances. 

“We shall have more snow,” said Ralph, coming indoors. “I 
feel it in the air.” 

General and Mrs. Marston were the next to leave, starting an 
hour later, and going in the opposite direction. I saw Marston 
turn aside when his wife was taking leave of the others, and go 
up to Charles. The young hand and the old one met, and were 
locked tight. 

‘Good-bye, my dear boy,” said Marston. 

“Don’t go,” said Charles, without looking up. 

“T must!” said Marston. ‘Iam due at Kemberley to-night, 
on business ; but,” in a lower tone, “I shall come back to-morrow, 
in case I can be of any use.” 

They were gone, and I was the only one remaining. It has 
occurred to me since that perhaps they expected me to go too, 
but I never thought of it at the time. I had been asked fora 
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week, and to go before the end of it never so much as entered my 
head. 

There was no chance of going out. The early winter afternoon 
was already closing in, and a few flakes of snow were drifting like 
feathers in the heavy air, promising more to come. Lveryone 
seemed to have dispersed, Ralph upstairs to his father, Charles 
out-of-doors somewhere in spite of the weather. I remembered 
that I had not written to Jane since I left London, and went into 
the library to do so. As I came in I saw Evelyn sitting in a low 
chair by the fire, gazing abstractedly into it. She started when 
she saw me, and on my saying I wished to write some letters, 
shewed me a writing-table near the fire, with pens, ink, and 
paper. 

“You will find it very cold at the big table in the window,” 
she said, looking at it with its broken drawer, a chink open, with 
a visible shudder. 

I installed myself near the fire, talking cheerfully the while, 
for it struck me she was a little low in her spirits. She did not 
make much response, and I was settling down to my letters when 
she suddenly said— 

“ Colonel Middleton!” 

“ Yes, Miss Derrick.” 

“Tam afraid I am interrupting your writing, but——” 

I looked round. She was standing up, nervously playing with 
her rings. “But—I knowI am not supposed to—but I know 
what happened last night. Aurelia told me.” 

“It is very sad, isn’t it?” Isaid. “But cheer up. I dare say 
we may get them back yet.” And I nodded confidentially at her. 
“In the meantime, you know, you must not talk of it to any one.” 

“Do you suspect any one in particular?” she asked, very 
earnestly, coming a step nearer. 

I hardly knew what to say. Carr, I need hardly mention, I had 
never suspected for a moment; but Charles——. Marston had 
evidently believed what Charles had said, but I am by nature 
more cautious and less credulous than Marston. Besides, I had 
not forgiven Charles yet for trying to incriminate Carr. Not 
knowing what to say, I shrugged my shoulders and smiled. 

“You do suspect some one, then?” 

“My dear young lady,” I replied, “‘ when jewels are stolen, one 
naturally suspects some one has taken them.” 

“So I should imagine. Whom do you naturally suspect ?” 

I could not tell her that I more than suspected Charles. 

“T know nothing for certain,” I said. 

“ But you have a suspicion ?” 
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“T have a suspicion.” 

She went to the door to see if it were shut, and then came 
back and said in a whisper— 

“So have I.” 

“Perhaps we suspect the same person?” I said. 

She did not answer, but fixed her dark eyes keenly on mine. 
I had never noticed before how dark they were. 

I saw then that she knew, and that she suspected Charles, just 
as Sir George had done. 

I nodded. 

“Nothing is proved,” I said. 

“JT dared not say even as much as this before,” she continued, 
hurriedly. “It is only the wildest, vaguest suspicion. I have 
nothing to take hold of. It is so horrible to suspect any one; 
but . 

She stopped suddenly. Her quick ear had caught the sound of 
a distant step coming across the hall. In another moment Aurelia 
came in, 

“ Are you there, Evelyn?” she said. “I was looking for you, 
to ask where the time-table lives. I want to look out my journey 
for to-morrow. Ralph ought to do it, but he is upstairs,” with a 
little pout. 

“You ought not to have quarrelled with him until he had made 
it out for you,” said Evelyn,smiling. “It is a very cross journey, 
isn’t it? Letme see. Youare going to your uncle in Dublin, are 
not you? You had better go to London, and start from there. 
It will be the shortest way in the end.” 

The two girls laid their heads together over the Bradshaw, 
Evelyn’s dark soft hair making a charming contrast to Aurelia’s 
yellow curls. At last the journey was made out and duly writ- 
ten down, and a postcard despatched to the uncle in Dublin. 

“Have you seen Ralph anywhere?” asked Aurelia when she 
had finished it. “I am afraid I was a little tiny wee bit cross to 
him this morning, and I am so sorry.” 

Evelyn always seemed to stiffen when Aurelia talked about 
Ralph, and, under the pretext of putting her postcard in the 
letter-bag for her, she presently left the room, and did not return. 

Aurelia sat down on the hearthrug, and held two plump little 
hands to the fire. It was quite impossible to go on writing to 
Jane while she was there, and I gave it up accordingly. 

“Tam glad Evelyn is gone,” she said confidentially. “Do you 
know why I am glad?” 

I said I could not imagine. 

“ Because,” continued Aurelia, nodding gravely at me, “I want 
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to have a very, very, very serious conversation with you, Colonel 
Middleton.” 

I said I should be charmed, inwardly wondering what that little 
curly head would consider to be serious conversation. 

“ Really serious, you know,” continued Aurelia, “ not pretence. 
e, About that!” pointing with a pink finger at the inlaid writing- 
table. ‘“ You know I was with Ralph when he found it out, and I 
st am afraid I was a little cross to him, only really it was so hard, 
and they were so lovely, and it was partly his fault, now, wasn’t it, 
for leaving them there? He ought to have been more careful.” 
| “Of course he ought,” I said. I would not have contradicted 
i, her for worlds. 
e “And you know I am to be married next month; and Aunt 
Alice in Dublin, who is getting my things, says as it is to be a 
winter wedding I am to be married in a white frisé velvet, and I 
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df did think the diamonds would have looked so lovely with it. 
a Wouldn’t they ?” 

I agreed, of course. 
L, “ But I shall never be married in them now,” she said, with a 
y deep sigh. “ And I was looking forward to the wedding so much, 
a though I dare say I did tell a naughty little story when I said I 

was not to Ralph the other night. Of course Ralph is still left,” 

€ she added, as an afterthought ; “‘ but it won’t be so perfect, will it?” 
£ I was morally certain Charles would have to give them up, so 
e I said reassuringly— 
: “Perhaps you may be married in them, after all.” 

“Oh!” she said, clasping her hands together, “do you really 
’ think so? Do you know anything? I have not seen Ralph 
8 since to ask him about it. Do you think we shall really get them 
s back ?” 

“T should not wonder.” 
> “Oh! Colonel Middleton, I see you know. You are a clever, 
) wise man, and you have found out something. Who is it? Do 

tell me!” 

“Will you promise not to tell any one?” 
“Mayn’t I tell Ralph? I tell him everything.” 


“Well, you may tell Ralph, because he knows already; but no 
one else, remember. The truth is, we are afraid it is Charles.” 
) There was a long pause. 

“T know Evelyn thinks so,” said Aurelia in a whisper, “ though 
she tries not to show it, because—because r 

“Because what ?” 

“Well, of course you can’t have helped seeing, can you, that 
she and Charles——” 
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I had not seen it; indeed, I had fancied at times that Evelyn 
had a leaning towards Ralph; but I never care to seem slower 
than others in noticing these things, so I nodded. 

“ And then, you know, people can’t be married that haven’t any 
money ; and Charles and Evelyn have none,” said Aurelia. “Oh! 
I am glad Ralph is well off.” 

A light was breaking in on me. Perhaps it was not Charles 
after all. Perhaps 

“T am afraid Evelyn is very unhappy,” continued Aurelia. 
“Her room is next to mine, and she walks up and down, and up 
and down, in the night. I hear her when I am in bed. Last 
night I heard her so late, so late that I had been to sleep and had 
waked up again. Do you know ”—and she crept close up to me 
with wide awe-struck eyes—“I am going away to-morrow, and I 
don’t like to say anything to any one but you; but I think Evelyn 
knows something.” 

“Miss Derrick!” I said, beginning to suspect that she possibly 
knew a good deal more than any of us, and then suddenly 
remembering that she had been on the point of telling me some- 
thing and had been interrupted. I was getting quite confused. 
She certainly would not have wished to confide in me if my new 
suspicion were correct. Considering there was a mystery, it was 
curious how every one seemed to know something very particular 
about it. 

“Yes,” replied Aurelia, nodding once or twice. “I am sure 
she knows something. I went into her room before luncheon, 
and she was sitting with her head down on the dressing-table, 
and when she looked up I saw she had been crying. I don’t 
know what to say about it to Ralph; but, you know”—with a 
shake of the curls—‘ though people may think me only a silly 
little thing, yet I do notice things, Colonel Middleton. Aunt 
Alice in Dublin often says how quickly I notice things. And I 
thought, as you were staying on, and seemed to be a friend, I 
would tell you this before I went away, as you would know best 
what to do about it.” 

Aurelia had more insight into character than I had given her 
credit for. She had hit upon the most likely person to follow out 
a clue, however slight, in a case that seemed becoming more and 
more complicated. I inwardly resolved that I would have it out 
with Miss Derrick that very evening. Lady Mary now came in, 
and servants followed shortly afterwards with lamps. The dreary 
twilight with its dim whirlwinds of driving snow was shut out, 
the curtains were drawn, and tea made its appearance. Evelyn 
presently returned, and Charles also, who civilly wished Lady 
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Mary good-morning, not having seen her till then. She handed 
him his tea without a word in reply. It was evident that she 
also was aware of the robbery, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that she suspected Charles. 

“How is my father?” he asked, taking no notice of the 
frigidity of her manner. 

“He is asleep at this moment,” she replied. “Ralph is 
remaining with him.” 

“He is better, then, I hope?” 

“He is in a very critical state, and is likely to remain in it. 
His illness was quite serious enough, without having it increased 
by one of his own household.” 

“ Ah! I was afraid that had been the case,” returned Charles. 
“T knew you had been doctoring him when he was out of sorts 
yesterday. But you must not reproach yourself, Aunt Mary. 
We are none of us infallible. No doubt you acted for the best at 
the time, and I dare say what you gave him may not do him any 
permanent injury.” 

“Tf that is intended to be amusing,” said Lady Mary, her tea- 
cup trembling in her hand, “I can only say that, in my opinion, 
wilfully misunderstanding a simple statement is a very cheap 
form of wit.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say so,” said Charles, rising, “as it 
was at your expense.” With which Parthian shot he withdrew. 

I endeavoured in vain to waylay Evelyn after tea, but she 
slipped away almost before it was over, and did not appear again 
till dinner-time. In the meanwhile my brain, fertile in ex- 
pedients on most occasions, could devise no means by which I 
could speak to her alone, and without Charles’s knowledge. I felt 
I must trust to chance. 
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Sebruary Silldyke. 


I. 
February Filldyke! Fill 
All the ditches brown and still; 
Rouse the winter’s failing hours 
With the passionate pulse of showers, 
Till root, and turf, and clod lie curl’d 
In a dim, dark water-world ; 
Change to waves the icy floe, 
Breathe upon the vanishing snow ; 
Gorge the culvert, swell the moat, 
Where the weeds at anchor float ; 
Prompt with art surpassing words, 
All the loves of all the birds ; 
Break the frost upon the hill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 


II. 
Bring the children of the rain 
And the sunshine here again ; 
Bring the flowers that speak of spring, 
And the budding hedgerows bring ; 
Roll the leaden mists away 

Into clouds of tender grey,— 

Grey, with rifts of blue between ; 
Clothe the desolate marsh with green, 
Where the faint air comes and goes 
’Twixt the dull sad alder-rows, 

And the winter, waste and wan, 
Chills the light it looks upon; 

Flush the river and the rill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 
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Il. 
Loosen all our icy chains 

By thy soft persuasive rains; 

Blow the great clouds in from sea, 
Flood the lowlands and the lea ; 
That the boisterous March may find 
Matter for his shaping mind. 

Tempt the violets one by one 

Lift the crocus to the sun; 

Draw with brush of vaporous light, 
Iris bows from height to height ; 
Teach us all thy gentler ways 

In the truce of sunlit days 

Sign’d with fingers moist and chill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 


Epuunp OLLIER. 





Che Hayward Letters. 


Two Scotch philosophers having sat down to a banquet of stewed 
snails, which they had assured everybody was an excellent and 
nutritious food, soon began to feel symptoms of disgust at the 
task they had undertaken, but stood too much in awe of each 
other to express their real opinions, till one at last, driven to 
desperation, remarked to the other, “ Don’t you think they are a 
little, just a little, green?” “Green!” roared the other sufferer, 
“they are domned green. Take them awa, take them awa.” 
So with the admirers of Mr. Hayward. They sat down to the 
literary banquet offered them; but when they found letter after 
letter composed of the dullest material, they sorrowfully asked each 
other whether the book was not a little, just a little, dull. The 
answer generally was: “It is dull, infernally dull; take it away.” 

The critics, we must say, have been unreasonably severe 
on Mr. Hayward. There was a picture once at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, of a dinner-party with the host in a state 
of fury because the cook had sent up a splendid haunch of 
mutton raw. Lord Hertford looking at it quietly observed, “ How 
foolish the man is to be in such a passion; he can have an ex- 
cellent grill.” The critics in their disappointment have realized 
the situation. They have placed poor Mr. Hayward on the grid- 
iron, and everybody must admit they have elaborated a very 
pungent grill. It seems only a few days ago that Mr. Hayward 
died surrounded by sorrowing friends, and the press was filled 
with sympathetic articles concerning him. Now he is stigma- 
tized as “a gossip,” “a social parasite,” “the best hated man 
in London,” “a fly on the wheel,” “a venom tuft.” Last, but 
not least, one critic professes to give his last words, which 
were: “You hold your tongue. You don’t know anything at all 
about it,’ addressed to his nurse, who was trying to soothe 
him about the state of affairs in Egypt. This is enough to make 
Hayward turn in his grave. If there is one thing he was 
positive of, it was that the mots attributed to great men on their 
death-beds were invariably myths. Why is Mr. Hayward thus 
assailed ? He is not responsible for the publication of letters 
which were never intended for publication. A friend of Mr. 
Hayward asked him shortly before his death whether he had 
written his reminiscences. “No,” he answered, “my reminis- 
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cences are in my essays.” If instead of the ‘Hayward Letters’ 
there had been published a new edition of his admirable essays, 

preceded by a memoir containing the choicest of his corres- 

pondence, we think it would have been a great success. The 

first volume of Mr. Hayward’s letters is dull, very dull; there is 

no denying that fact; but there are several highly interesting 

letters in the second volume, which the critics have not had the 

patience to read up to. Hayward, however, studiously avoided 

placing his good stories in his letters, reserving them for what he 

valued most, his essays. It has been said that Mr. Hayward was 

vain, very vain, about his literary work in the reviews. Perhaps 

he was; but then some of us, perhaps we might say most of us, 

think too much of our little efforts in this best of all possible 

worlds. Look at the vast amount of reading Mr. Hayward must 
have got through in order to achieve such satisfactory results ! 
We think the writers of the disparaging remarks we have 
mentioned will on reflection acknowledge that they have been too 
hasty in their condemnations, and will allow that no writer of our 
time in the magazines and reviews has added so much to the 
instruction and amusement of mankind. 

Mr. Hayward’s family had been settled in Wiltshire as small 
landowners for many generations. Mr. Hayward’s father sold the 
property in Wiltshire, and went to live at Wilton, near Salisbury. 
In the year 1799 he married a daughter of Mr. Richard Abraham, of 
Whitelackington in Somersetshire, and on the 22nd of November, 
1801, their eldest son Abraham Hayward was born. Little 
Abraham grew up at Wilton till he was seven years old, when he 
was sent to a private school at Bath, kept by Mrs. Francis Twiss. 

“Mrs. Francis Twiss was ‘the loveliest of Mrs. Siddons’ sisters,’ very 
like her distinguished sister, and a very fine reader. Besides the family of 
Francis Twiss there were then living in the house under Mrs Twiss’s care 
three young ladies, who became,so to say, Abraham Hayward’s schoolfellows. 
One of these, Miss Searle, married Horace, the son of Francis Twiss; and 
when in later years her old schoolfellow first came up to London he had 
no kinder friends than Mrs. Horace Twiss and her husband, who was then 
a distinguished member of the House of Commons, and one of the leaders 
on the Oxford circuit ; and at their house he was always a welcome visitor. 
His intimacy with Fanny Kemble and her sister Adelaide, Mrs. Twiss’s 
nieces, most probably dates from the days when they used to stay with 
their aunt at Bath, and was renewed when he frequented their cousin’s 
society in London. Adelaide, afterwards Mrs. Sartoris, was his 
favourite, and he describes her as being ‘a charming woman, overflowing 
with mind and sensibility.’ ” 

The editor must be mistaken with respect to Mr. Hayward’s 
early relations with the Kembles, for in 1809 Fanny and Adelaide 
Kemble were not in existence. 
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On leaving Bath in 1811 he went to a school at Tiverton, where 
both the discipline and diet were exceptionally severe. He became 
a good Latin scholar, and in the rivers of Tiverton, the Exe and the 
Loman he learnt to be a capital swimmer, an extraordinary diver, 
(how he dived into London Society !) besides a very skilful fisher- 
man. At the age of seventeen he was articled to Mr. Tuson, a 
solicitor living at Northover. For seven years he remained a 
member of Mr. Tuson’s family. Mr. Tuson was a man of culti- 
vated tastes,-and possessed an excellent library, which he was 
anxious his clerk should enjoy. It was no doubt that at this 
time, as the editor remarks, he laid the foundation of his know- 
ledge of English literature for which he afterwards became so 
remarkable as to call forth the opinion that, for the purpose of 
cultivated society, the late Lord Macaulay and Mr. Hayward 
were the two best read men in London. 

The editor writes : 


“Tt is impossible to doubt that Mr. Hayward’s delight in society arose 
from this early study of the literature of the past century, when sitting 
solitary in Mr. Tuson’s library, conning the story 


‘Of those gay times of elegance and ease, 
When Pleasure learnt so gracefully to please; 
When wits and courtiers held the same resorts— 
The courtiers wits, and all wits fit for courts; 
When woman, perfect in her siren art, 
Subdued the mind, and trifled with the heart: 

* * 


* * * 


When all was Fairyland which met the view.’ 


He became fascinated and attracted by the fine world of which he read, 
which seemed ever in variegated and changing clusters—now filling the 
stately salons of a Devonshire, a Holland, or a Chesterfield House; now 
congregating at Almack’s or at Ranelagh; now lounging in at White’s or 
at Brooks’s, or sauntering leisurely and gaily along the Mall and about 
St. James’s. In 1823 his articles of clerkship ended, and he was set free 
from the trammels of a solicitor’s office, from its dull routine, its sur- 
roundings, and its confinements: free from a life the duties of which, 
although he performed them with scrupulous care and industry, had palled 
upon him and given him the feeling of being ‘cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined.’ Thirsting to taste of that cup of life which he had filled for him- 
self, and, unlike Faust, not irresistibly restrained by the hum of voices in 
the air, he gained his father’s consent to his abandoning the profession 
of a solicitor, and after a brief interval spent with his family at Weymouth 
he hastened to London, where in October, 1824, he entered himself as a 
student of the Inner Temple.” 


Warren Hastings, when young, had a vision that he would be 
“Hastings of Daylesford.” Disraeli, who like Mr. Hayward 
had been in a solicitor’s office, imagined that he would be- 
come “Prime Minister.” Mr. Hayward had his idea that he 
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should enter into the society of all distinguished for rank and 
talent in London. In fact, he had a vision something like that 
so playfully described by Sydney Smith, of an immense square, 
with the trees flowering with flambeaue, with gas for grass, and 
every window illuminated by countless chandeliers, and voices 
reiterating for ever and ever “ Mr. Hayward coming upstairs.” 

It was the “spirituous and abandoned” Mrs. Norton who intro- 
duced Mr. Hayward to all that was distinguished by talent or 
rank in London Society. When he first came out, proud of his new 
friends, he used to talk rather too much of the Sheridans. Ata 
dinner-party one day a literary lady present, who had just had 
her new play acted and wanted people to talk about ‘that, 
interrupted him by coolly asking him who his friends the Sheridans 
were. This piece of impertinence put Mr. Hayward in a towering 
passion, and his host had the greatest difficulty in restoring him 
to a peaceful frame of mind. 

Mr. Hayward writes : 

“Tam now a regular member of the best London Society—by which I 
do not mean the highest in mere rank—but that which includes all the 
most distinguished politicians, lawyers, poets, painters, men of science, 
wits, &c., along with the most enlightened of the aristocracy. I golittle to 
balls, which are too late; and not very much to dinners, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, because I am often engaged in business till nine ; 
but I can spend every evening in the pleasantest parties if I like, and I 
do spend a good many so. I dine to-morrow with the celebrated Countess 
of Cork—aged ninety-two—the friend of Johnson and all the wits of his 
time. She has all her faculties unimpaired and gives three evening 
parties a week, to which all her friends go as they like. Sydney Smith 
has given me a pressing! invitation to spend a day or two at his living 
in Somerset, whilst on the circuit. There is an article of mine in the 
forthcoming Quarterly which will make some stir. It is on cookery and 


dinner-giving. I cannot fix the precise day of my coming to you, but I 
think I shall start on the 10th.” 


“Mr. Hayward coming upstairs.” He is now arrivé, and, like 
Jéan Téterol, he has accomplished “son idée””—“TI dine with the 
celebrated Countess of Cork.” Newly-arrived members of Society 
were always trotted out by Lady Cork, and if they answered her 
expectations by amusing the company, were invited again. This 
was her notion of happiness in this world. When she was translated 
to another she thought she should have to “sit on damp clouds 
and sing ‘ God save the King.’” 

Moore one evening was requested to sing, but excused himself 
on the ground that he had a cold on his chest. Lady Cork, 
determined that her friends should not be disappointed, 
procured a potent plaister, armed with which instrument of 
torture she pursued the unhappy poet about the drawing-room. 
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We well recollect the sensation made by Mr. Hayward’s article 
on Mr. Walker’s “ Art of Dining ” in the “ Original.” 


“The popularity of my last article is quite inconceivable. It encounters 
me everywhere, and it is in vain that I declare my indifference to eating 
compared with other matters. The fact is, I got up that article just as 
I would get up a speech from a brief, and I would not eat half the things 
mentioned in it if they paid me for it. What, for instance, do I know 
practically of salads? But everything comes from the best London 
authorities, each of whom I consulted, and most amusing it was to 
examine them.” 


Authors of cookery books are always expected to act up to their 
receipts, whilst most probably, like Mr. Hayward, they look 
aghast at the dishes they recommend. Pope, the actor, who was a 
great epicure, once dined with the celebrated Dr. Kitchiner, 
and pronounced him an infernal impostor because all he got 
at the Doctor’s gastronomical banquet was a leg of mutton and 
potatoes. 

Mr. Hayward had now arrived at the top of the stairs, where he 
held his own against all comers. A well-known literary man 
confessed to the weakness of wishing to walk down St. James's 
Street arm-in-arm with a Duke. But walking with a Duke was 
nothing to the achievement of Mr. Hayward, proudly riding up and 
down Rotten Row with the magnificent D’Orsay, and patronizing 
him as “ one of the pleasantest fellows in town.” 


“T rode through the Park yesterday with D’Orsay to the admiration of 
all beholders, for every eye is sure to be fixed upon him, and the whole 
world was out, so that I began to tremble for my character. But he is 
certainly one of the pleasantest fellows in town.” 


Mr. Disraeli, in one of his letters to his sister, which are far 
livelier than those of his deadly enemy, gives a graphic account 
of the Sheridan family. Lady Dufferin told him “You see 
Georgy’s the beauty, and Carry’s the wit; I ought to be the good 
one, but then Iam not.” Anything so splendid as Lady Seymour 
Mr. Disraeli never saw—clusters of the darkest hair, the most 
brilliant complexion, and a contour of face perfectly ideal. The 
gossip of the time was that Lady Londonderry wanted to be the 
Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton Tournament, but Lady Seymour 
was chosen. As a compensation Lord Londonderry was selected 
as the King of the Tournament, but, like Mr. Pleydell in High 
Jinks, he rather lowered the kingly character ; for when the storm 
of rain came on, instead of exhibiting an heroic attitude in bearing 
misfortune, he appeared, to the horror of the heralds, with a huge 
umbrella sheltering his royal robes, and turned the romantic 
drama into a screaming farce. 
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THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
Here is a letter from Mrs. Norton in the Isle of Wight : 


“T was sorry not to see you yesterday, having (at the risk of the re- 
mainder of my reputation here) desired the boatman to row me to the 
steamers each time they came in, and each time frankly replying to his 
question ‘Is it a gentleman friend as you expects, marm?’ ‘Yes, 
Clarke.’ Indeed, but for my boatman I should find Cowes dull, but he is 
a treasure. The mixture of wheedling and frankness, of shrewdness and 
simplicity, of great and real kindness to those they believe poor, with a 
very great approximation to swindling by monstrous overcharge to those 
they think rich, forms the groundwork of the character of your true boat- 
man; and if you can cross the breed by matching a boatman’s daughter 
with a real sailor, the race produced wiil be quite inestimable; adding to 
the above primary qualities utter fearlessness of danger, great merriment 
and humour, and a peculiar readiness of apprehension worth all the 
intellect and genius in the world; besides a charm of manner quite 
distinct from taught rules of politeness, and yet as good, if not better. 
The fact is, in our ‘Island home,’ your boatman is the only parallel to 
the peasant of other countries. Farmers want to be gentlemen (and often 
are, in every sense of the word), tradesmen want to be rakes and lords, 
and tread on the heels of the faults, manners and habits, &c., of the upper 
classes. Ploughmen are sulky and stupid machines (in general) ; cottagers 
shy (and often dispirited and distant neighbours); your boatman is the 
only fraction of the English masses who at once acknowledges the 
enormous gulf of distance between his social position and yours, and 
asserts with cheerful independence his right of brotherhood in spite of 
that distance.” 


The “spirituous and abandoned” Mrs. Norton—so she was 
designated by an admiring Frenchman—had frequently need of 
Mr. Hayward, who was her legal adviser (Mr. Hayward writes 
that she never would take any advice). After her separation 
from Mr. Norton she was in monetary troubles. Mr. Hayward 
had to attend her to the County Court and other places where 
money is in demand. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Melbourne 
always responded to her “wild appeals,” and we are unwilling to 
believe it was of her that Lord Melbourne said “It isad d 
good thing to have a balance at one’s banker, but it is a d——d 
bad thing when a woman knows of it.” We have heard from a 
friend of Mrs. Norton’s that she had had a disappointment in early 
life. Her cousin, Lord Castlereagh, was in love with her, but he 
was lured away by the beauty of Miss Julia Macdonald, who the 
Duke of Wellington said was the most beautiful woman in London. 
Miss Sheridan then became Mrs. Norton, but she was determined 
that Lord Castlereagh should not marry her rival, so she told a 
friend, who remonstrated with her, and she carried out her 
purpose. Lord Castlereagh fell again under her sway, and they 
went about to parties together, generally arriving very late. Mr. 
Hayward in a letter to Lady Waldegrave has contradicted the 
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account given by Mrs. Kemble of a scene that took place between 
Theodore Hook and Mrs. Norton; but we can affirm that it took 
place just as Mrs. Kemble related it. Mr. Hayward says the 
true account is by Lord Albemarle, who relates how Mrs. 
Norton and Lord Castlereagh arrived late at a dinner-party, 
and Theodore Hook sang a song about it. But what Lord 
Albemarle writes about is a dinner-party at Lady Farquhar’s; 
Mrs. Kemble relates what took place at a dinner-party at Sir John 
Macdonald’s, where Mrs. Norton, having requested Theodore Hook 
to sing, he sat down to the piano, and improvised a bitter attack 
on her, and sneered at her for her late arrival with Lord Castle- 
reagh. Theodore Hook was a great friend of the Macdonald 
family, and hit hard because he saw what was going on. 

Mrs. Norton was rather troubled by some of her constant 
admirers. Mr. Monckton Milnes went once to her house late 
in the afternoon when she was going to dine with her uncle, 
Mr. Charles Sheridan ; he stayed so long that Mrs. Norton gave 
him several hints to depart without effect. The dinner-hour 
arrived, but it was not announced. At last Mr. Charles Sheridan 
asked his niece if anybody was coming. She answered “No”; 
upon which the “cool of the evening” rose up with an air of 
astonishment, crying out, “Then what on earth are we waiting 
for ?” 

We think the letters of Lady Dufferin are better than those of 
her gifted sister. The description of Rogers given to Mr. 
Hayward for his review is a real specimen of Sheridan wit. 
Rogers it is known had a most cadaverous complexion ; in fact 
his friends told a story of his having visited a cemetery in Italy 
when the guardian refused to let him out of bounds. Sydney 
Smith recommended that his portrait should be drawn representing 
him praying in his hat! Charles Dickens gave a wonderful 
imitation of his voice when he read the part of the Judge in “ The 
Trial from ‘ Pickwick.” Rogers was a great admirer of Lady 
Dufferin, and once when they were accidentally left alone in the 
dark he said, “ Ah! my dear, if sweet ’78 could come again, Mais 
ces beaux jours sont passés.” Rogers at an advanced age still entered 
into the pleasures of Society. His friend Luttrell said of him, 
“That old man would go out with the rattle in his throat.” 
He always walked home, to which he attributed his health. At 
last he was run over by a carriage when returning early in the 
morning, and never went out of his house again. He died at 
the age of ninety-five. 


“My reminiscences of Rogers? Yes, I will endeavour to rub them up 
for your service. To the best of my recollection, he was a fine, robust- 
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looking man, with a florid complexion and something of a rollicking 
manner. The heartiness and cordiality of his address had perhaps a 
tinge of rusticity, which combined with his peculiar costume (top-boots 
and cords), and the unkempt luxuriance of his shaggy locks——or am I 
thinking of the late Archbishop of Canterbury? There is a slight con- 
fusion in my ideas on this subject, so I had best go straight to my less 
material souvenir of your old friend. Jesting apart, I wish I could 
find anything either in my papers or my recollections to add to your own 
interesting details about Rogers. I am loth to say, now that he is gone 
(what I often said in his lifetime), that I never could lash myself into a 
feeling of affection or admiration for him. This may account for the 
paucity of my stock of recollections respecting a really remarkable man, 
to whom my grandfather had obligations, and who always professed to 
feel great attachment to me and my family. To tell the truth, there was 
a certain unreality in him which repelled me. I have heard him say 
many graceful things, but few kind ones; and he never seemed to be 
thoroughly in earnest save in expressing contempt and dislike. I have 
always heard he was very liberal in money matters, although the instances 
you give (or rather your friend gives) do not appear to merit the term 
generous. He gave what he valued least, money; he never gave what he 
valued most—admiration.” 


Mr. Hayward’s review of “ The Table-talk of Samuel Rogers ” 
was rather unfair to its author, the Reverend Alexander Dyce. 
Mr. Dyce in the latter years of Mr. Rogers’ life breakfasted 
with him frequently, and afterwards wrote down the anecdotes 
related in the book. Mr. Dyce has been, perhaps justly, accused 
of lengthening the stories. Rogers’ favourite anecdote is a 
good specimen of his style. ‘ An Englishman and a Frenchman 
agreed to fight a duel ina dark room. The Englishman fired up 
the chimney. Down came the Frenchman!” “ When I tell that 
story in Paris,” said Rogers, “I make the Englishman go up 
the chimney.” We take the anecdote from a note-book of a 
friend of Rogers who supplied Mr. Hayward with some mots for 
his article. In the note-book there is written, “Can anybody 
add or take away a word in this story.” The fewest words 
and the best chosen were the chief characteristics of Rogers’ 
conversation. 

Lady Dufferin states that Rogers never seemed to be thoroughly 
in earnest except when expressing contempt and dislike. Mr. 
Chorley relates how when he dined in his company Rogers 
always asked, “ Who is that young man with the red hair?” On 
his neighbour telling him, Rogers said, in his bitterest tone, 
“ Never heard of him”; and all this bitterness because Mr. Chorley 
lived with a friend whom Rogers disliked. He could not bear the 
praise of any modern poetry; and Lady Dufferin states that he 
was quite bearish to her because she had expressed admiration of 
Mr. Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
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Here is Rogers’ idea of himself, poetised :— 


Nature denied him much, 
But gave him at his birth what most he values, 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 
For poetry, the language of the gods, i 
For all things here, or grand or beautiful, i 


A setting sun, a lake amongst the mountains, 
The light of an ingenuous countenance, k 
And, what transcends them all, a noble action! 


There is a most interesting letter of Mrs. Procter respecting 
‘ Vanity Fair.’ 


“The one quality for which I think Mr. Thackeray deserves the highest 
praise is the total absence of affectation. He relies, and wisely, upon his 
own powers of describing and interesting the reader in what is simple and 
true. Like Goldsmith and Sterne, he does not elaborate or insist too 


much upon any feeling, but trusts to his own understanding and 
sympathy. 





‘Some natural sorrow, grief, or pain 
That has been and may be again.’ 





“The characters are neither devils nor angels,” but living, breathing 
people. They neither appear through a trap-door, nor change their father 
and mother in the third volume. One feels well acquainted with all his 
characters, although they have no pet phrase or peculiar expression, and 
except in the case of Dobbin’s lisp they have no distinguishing habit or 
manner of speaking. He has also permitted us to have a story without 
one of those character-servants who talk as no servant ever did or would 
be permitted to talk. Amelia Sedley is charming: she is not an angel, 
only a good, true, kind-hearted girl, who loves an idle, selfish man much 
better than he deserves (a habit we women are rather given to) :— 


‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.’ ” 





There is a curious letter about Thackeray in these volumes, 
from Mr. Macvey Napier, the editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
in which he asks Mr. Hayward, “ Will you tell me—confidentially, 
of course—whether you know anything of a Mr. Thackeray 
about whom Longman has written to me, thinking he would be 
a good hand for light articles?” Then the benighted editor 
asks another question: ‘“ Who is Eothen?” Thackeray wrote 
a light article for the ‘Edinburgh,’ but it was curtailed. 
Thackeray, although well paid, mourned over the amputation “ of 
several lovely jokes.” ‘Oh! to think of my pet passages gone 
for ever!” When the first numbers of ‘ Vanity Fair’ appeared 
Mrs. Procter got Mr. Hayward to write an article on it which 
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“had an immense effect, and accelerated the recognition of Mr. 
Thackeray’s reputation and power.” The recognition of Mr. 
Thackeray’s great powers had been long delayed. His admirable 
miscellaneous writings had not met with the reception they 
deserved. But ‘ Vanity Fair,’ in the opinion of some good judges, 
; placed him at the head of all the novelists of his time. It is curious 
that Mrs. Procter’s gifted daughter, Adelaide Procter, did not 
sympathize with the opinion of her mother, for in the following 
wonderfully expressive verses she censured the cynical turn of 
Thackeray’s mind. We are unfortunately only able to give an 
extract from the poem : 


THE DARK SIDE. 


Thou hast done well, perhaps, 
To lift the bright disguise, 
And lay the bitter truth 
Before our shrinking eyes; 
When evil crawls below 
What seems so pure and fair, 








Thine eyes are keen and true 
To find the serpent there: 
And yet—I turn away; 
Thy task is not divine— 
The evil angels look 
On earth with eyes like thine. 


The black stream flows along 

Whose waters we despise— 
Shows us reflected there 

Some fragment of the skies; 
*Neath tangled thorns and briars, 

(The task is fit for thee,) 
Seek for the hidden flowers, 

We are too blind to see; 
Then will I thy great gift 

A crown and blessing call; 
Angels look thus on men, 

And God sees good in all! 


If Thackeray was cynical there was a great excuse for it. For 
years he had been sceing writers of far inferior talents pass him 
in the fierce race for fame and wealth. In the last novel he 
began, but, alas! did not live to finish, there is not a trace of the 
fault he has been so much blamed for. 

There is a most wonderful analysis of Macaulay’s historical 
writings by Lord Lytton. 


“ But the real fact is, that with immense knowledge of books, Macaulay 
had very little knowledge of the world. He has no discrimination of the 
delicate and subtle shades of character. His portrait-painting is founded 
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on a bold but a coarse trick of Art. Take one figure from the foreground, 
and increase its light by darkening the shadows on all that would other- 
wise steal the eye from it. He is artistically unfair as well as morally 
unfair. You quote an excellent instance of this in the alleged painting 
scene with Johnson and poor Mr. Piozzi. Macaulay’s beauty of style, in 
some things quite unrivalled, excludes many beauties higher and deeper 
than its own. It has no modesty—it never consents to wear a veil. Thus 
he never guesses, never suggests; he speaks with audacity, and then 
brilliantly adorns his own assertion. Perhaps there is no writer in our 
language who suggests so little to a thoughtful or imaginative reader. 
But his style is so nervous and clear, his dogmas so decided, and put 
forward with so much heat, that if he is not suggestive to men who wish 
to think for themselves, he is extremely convincing to men who dislike 
that trouble. He was really meant for an orator—an advocate; and had 
he cultivated the oratorical art, in the accessories of delivery and tact of 
debate, I doubt if he would not have excelled all our past as well as con- 
temporary speakers. His history, his criticism, are both oratorical; and 
one of the defects in his writings may be traced, perhaps, to a rule of his, 
which he once thus announced to me. I was walking home with him from 
the House after one of his great speeches on Reform and talking to him 
about it. Apropos to some remark of mine, he said, ‘This is the great 
secret of speaking: you must never bore for a moment.’ But in writing, a 
fine and subtle thinker must very often consent to bore. Burke bores one 
awfully at times. It is true, however, of Macaulay’s writings, that he 
never fatigues the attention, and thus he is so eminently popular.” 


Lord Lytton’s analysis of Macaulay’s writings seems to us 
perfect, and equals the wonderful portrait he drew of the 
character of Henry Lord De Ros. Lamartine, who was very 
vain, once asked Alexander Dumas what he thought of his history 
of the Girondins. The famous novelist answered, “ C'est superbe ! 
C'est de Uhistoire élevée & la dignité du roman. 

Everybody who used to listen to the debates in the House of 
Commons “ fifty years ago” must recollect how often they were 
amused by the racy speeches of “Tommy Duncombe,” who was 
once member for Hertford, and when ejected from thence by Lord 
Salisbury became the chosen idol of the worthy Dissenters of 
Finsbury. He was one of the handsomest men in London, a 
great gambler, and the favourite of Madame Vestris. When he 
died a memoir was written of him by his son. It appears 
“Tommy” left a wife also to mourn his loss. Mrs. Norton 
writes that his family did not know who the devil they were. 

Lord Lytton writes : 


“T think your article on Duncombe excellent, though the last paragraph 
is perhaps rather too scornfully severe. For, after all, Duncombe ought 
to be compared with clever men of fashion, not with thinkers and states- 
men. If his son placed him higher, a critic is within his rights to correct 
the estimate of the son; but in so doing the critic reverts to the proper 
estimate, and according to that estimate, is Duncombe’s life a miserable 
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failure? I own it seems to me a success, compared with the most brilliant 
contemporaries of his special order. Take George Anson, who was very 
much handsomer, very much more ‘bon ton,’ and a very superior man in 
point of practical ability. But G. Anson never could attain to the same 
height as Duncombe when they were pitted together in the House of 
Commons: not a bad jury as ,between the two. What you say of Dun- 
combe may be said of almost any brilliant faulty creature—even of Sheri- 
dan—it is seldom to be said of a dull man. The brilliant creature never is 
quite up to the mark of his promise: the dull man, if steady, goes far 
beyond it. Neither you nor I have any interest in crying up the dull man 
and criticising severely the men who are not dull. For my part I would 
rather have a bit of gold immensely alloyed than a lump of lead perfectly 
pure—you ought to say the same thing. Duncombe had in him a ray of 
genius, and that is why somebody writes his life, and one of the most 
elegant critics our century has produced writes an article on the life. I 
look back to the day when, fresh from college, I saw the established men 
of fashion, most of whom were clever and even well-read. Tom Duncombe 
contrived to beat them all; that is genius; if it be not that, what is it ? 
Most of them were of better birth, most of them of better education. Who 
writes their lives ? and if their lives were written, where is a Hayward who 
would condescend to notice them? No! Duncombe was not a failure: he 
was an immense success.” 
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An immense success! Yes, he was an immense success, if to 
be a favourite orator of the House of Commons is an immense 
success. “ This is the great secret of speaking: you must never 
bore for a moment.” “Tommy” Duncombe never did bore for a 
moment. Duncombe’s first speech in Parliament was in 1829. He 
went to Lord De Ros and told him that his constituents at 
Hertford expected him to make a speech and asked his advice. 
Lord De Ros wrote a speech for him, and made him learn 
it by heart; it was full of mischief, and made a tremendous 
sensation. Duncombe however soon learned to swim alone. 
He was always to the fore during the discussions of the Reform 
Bill. He was the talk of Europe at one time owing to the opening 
of his letters at the Post Office by Sir James Graham. The 
debates on this subject were of a most bitter character. Mr. 
Disraeli distinguished himself by his attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel. The most amusing incident was when Sir James Graham 
endeavoured to mollify Duncombe, by alluding to the convivial 
nights they had passed together. “Tommy” in his reply 
assumed an attitude of virtuous indignation. “The Right Honour- 
able Baronet has alluded to the convivial nights we have passed 
together, nights which he perhaps may look upon with pleasure, 
but which I look back upon with regret and horror, when J was 
led astray by the example of that Right Honourable Baronet.” 
Tommy Duncombe pointing the finger of scorn at “that Right 
Honourable Baronet” was amusing enough, but the accusation 
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that the loosest fish in London had been led astray by the 
melancholy Sir James Graham was received with a scream of 
delight in a crowded house. 

We will now consider Mr. Hayward’s political career. He was 
a Conservative; but when the party split up in 1846 he joined 
what was called the Peelite section, and became a very bitter 
partisan. He was the chief writer in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
established by Mr. Sidney Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle ; 
and his attacks on Disraeli, whom he hated, were of the most 
virulent description. He was the stormy petrel of the Carlton 
Club, where he certainly did not throw oil on the troubled 
waters. His quarrels were perpetual. Once he had a terrific 
row with Lord Ranelagh. Mr. Hayward went up to speak to 
Lord Ranelagh, who said, “I will speak to you out of the Club, 
but I will not speak to you in it.” This so enraged the fiery 
little man that he challenged his insulter to a mortal combat. 
This affair did not lead to bloodshed, for Lord Ranelagh’s adviser, 
Sir William Bagge, the member for Norfolk, who, although he 
hated Hayward, did not want to see him brought down bya 
long shot, persuaded Lord Ranelagh to apologise. Another time 
Mr. Hayward was walking up and down before the Club, in order, 
it was supposed, to pull the nose of a well-known County Member 
who had insulted him; but on being informed that the delinquent 
had escaped in his brougham he went off disappointed to dine in his 
social corner at the Atheneum, where we hope his friends talked 
better than they wrote. After the death of Sir Robert Peel 
the party was inspired by Mr. Gladstone, and naturally its 
proceedings became very erratic. It was a very small party 
with very grand ideas. The Peelites were always negotiating to 
join this or that Ministry, but the price offered not being high 
enough they withdrew in a state of virtuous indignation. As 
Lady Theresa Lewis wittily observed, “ The Peelites are always 
putting themselves up to auction and buying themselves in.” 
At last a coalition was effected under Lord Aberdeen—a most 
unfortunate Ministry, which landed us in the Crimean War. Mr. 
Hayward was offered and accepted the post of Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board ; but directly his appointment was announced a 
yell of disgust was raised by his numerous enemies, and such 
was the uproar that Mr. Hayward did not press his claim to 
the post. He bore this misfortune with great dignity, and 
never seems to have complained of his friends, who, we must 
say, did him scanty justice. Mr. Hayward after the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen became a confidant of Lord Palmerston, and on 
his death he posed himself as the friend and adviser of Mr. 
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Gladstone. It has been said that Mr. Hayward was a bad prophet 
on political affairs. Perhaps he was. Prophets, whether they are 
honoured in their own country or not, are generally the most 
deceptive of mankind. There are some people who actually 
believe in sporting prophets. A friend of ours had the most 
unbounded faith in a sporting prophet who rejoiced in the name 
of “Pegasus.” His belief in this worthy caused him heavy 
pecuniary loss, as we were always hearing him exclaim “That 
d—d fellow Pegasus has deceived me again”; and yet he 
went on betting on his advice for ever. Mr. Hayward how- 
ever was a good prophet on one occasion, for he said that 
the supposed retirement of Mr. Gladstone from public affairs 
in 1874 would prove a delusion. There is a curious letter 


from Mr. Hayward to Lord Salisbury on the Dissolution of 
1874: 


“Alderson (whom I saw yesterday) thought it unlikely you would be 
brought back earlier than you intended by the Dissolution, which has come 
on everybody by surprise. The thought first struck Gladstone, as he lay 
rolled up in blankets to perspire away his cold; was mentioned as a 
thought to daughter and private secretary; then rapidly ripened into a 
resolution and submitted to the Cabinet. The secret was wonderfully 
well kept by everybody. The Liberals were delighted, and the Disraelites 
puzzled and annoyed. Gladstone’s address is obviously open to criticism 
both in substance and style, but Disraeli has not hit the blots, the worst 
being the vagueness of the financial prospects held out.” 


The result of the Dissolution was a surprise—to Mr. Gladstone. 
His majority was scattered to the winds. It is amusing to read 
that the sublime thought how to dish Mr. Disraeli was conceived 
when the “ Grand Old Man” was rolled up in blankets and per- 
spiring heavily. We suppose he was in that interesting condition 
when he planned the dismemberment of the Empire. He resigned 
his office, and then declared “he would not play any more ” ; but 
Mr. Hayward wrote to Lord Salisbury that he did not believe in his 
permanent retirement. Lord Salisbury agreed with Mr. Hayward, 
and answered, “I am sure that your prophecy respecting Gladstone 
is correct, and that after a year of repose he will find retirement 
very dull.” Mr. Gladstone to relieve his mind from thinking of 
earthly turned to heavenly affairs. He inaugurated immediately 
a crusade against what he was pleased to call “Vaticanism,” 
and belaboured the Infallibility of the Pope with all the weapons 
which suggested themselves to his discursive mind. Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Manning joined in the fray, and the 
result was a battle royal which lasted an indefinite time. Mr. 
Newdigate was delighted with his new ally, and Mr. Hayward 
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tells us he went up to Mr. Gladstone and said “I knew you 
would come over to me at last.” But directly the Bulgarian 
atrocities gave him a chance he stumped the country, preaching 
on the inspired text that it was the duty of every Englishman 
“to envy the good deeds of Russia”! We all know now what 
the good deeds of Russia meant. It was only the other day 
that, things not going altogether as he wished on earth, it was 
announced by his satellites that he was engaged in writing an 
improving article on the religion of Olympus—rather a dangerous 
occupation. Cato could not trust himself in Baic, and the Grand 
Old Man’s mind might suffer by depicting the Olympian Revels. 
A young friend of ours, who drives with his nose in the air, 
regardless of passers-by, the other day collided with the cart of 
a costermonger, who mildly remarked: “Cast down your eyes 
from Heaven, young man, and see the mischief that is being 
done on earth.” This is just what the “Grand Old Man” did; 
for the moment the unfortunate resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill took place memoirs of heathen gods and goddesses 
were cast into the rubbish basket, and he revelled in increasing 
the confusion which was raging below. Post-cards and telegrams 
again pervaded the land. Mr. Chamberlain was immediately 
angled for in a letter to “My dear Harcourt,” and complimented 
in an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ Lord Randolph was 
the subject of a patronizing letter! Any help from anywhere 
would be thankfully received. When an invasion of England 
was threatened Lord Sheffield wrote to a friend, “We all think 
of nothing but the elections, and if the Devil arrived in England 
he would be only asked how he was going to vote.” If that 
formidable personage arrived in England at the present time and 
promised to assist in the dismemberment of the Empire, and the 
restoration of Mr. Gladstone to the birthplace of Mr. Herbert in 
Downing Street, he would be welcomed with the most sympathetic 
enthusiam into the Gladstonian fold. 

Where beauty was concerned Mr. Hayward’s criticisms were 
rather weak. He actually states that Tennyson was outshone by 
the genius of Violet Fane! 


“When Mrs. Langtry made her private début as Miss Hardcastle in 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ the late Mr. Chenery (editor of the Times) 
expressed his relief at discovering Mr. Hayward possessed a ticket for 
the performance and was willing to write a notice of it. The critique was 
short and wisely moderate, but it struck the key-note which the press of 
two countries at once took up.” Mrs. Langtry, at Lord Torrington’s 
suggestion, wrote to thank Mr. Hayward for his critique. 


The critique certainly was short, but not short enough; and it 
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was most unwisely immoderate, for he actually wrote that no one 
who had not the privilege of being born and bred a Lady could 
properly act the part of Lady Teazle, totally ignoring the fact that 
Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, who acted the part 
of Lady Teazle to perfection, was the daughter of a washerwoman 
at Southampton, and in her childhood went about the town 
distributing play-bills. Was Mrs. Abington, who created the 
part, a member of Society? Mr. Lilliwick thought there was 
no divinity like Henrietta Petowker. We should think that 
Mr. Hayward was in the same frame of mind as the water-rates 
collector, only we have some reason to believe that the criticism was 
written before he went into the theatre. Great acting is the result 
of prolonged instruction, and no amateur can act great parts. 

Society at the present time, with its professional beauties, its 
smoking concerts, its New Club ¢ableaus vivants, its practical 
jokers, cannot be said to be progressing in a heavenly direction. 
The scenes in the Divorce Court are scenes indeed. Perjury has 
become a fine art. There seems to be no shame. The other day 
an excited gentleman entered the morning-room of a Club shouting 
out “ I have laid hold of another Co-respondent!” Another gentle- 
man, an old North Countryman, after an unsatisfactory verdict in 
the Divorce Court, was seen sitting in his usual easy-chair by 
the Club fireplace, weeping copiously. A friend went up to console 
him, telling him not to think of the disgrace, as it would soon 
blow over. The reply of the aged delinquent was, “ Disgrace? 
It is not the disgrace I am crying about. It is the costs, my dear 
friend, the costs! the domned expense of the whole concern!” 

We have now finished our task, and we shall only give a short 
account of Mr. Hayward which was written for Mr. Escott by Mrs. 
Procter : 


“It would be a great gratification to me if I could place on paper my 
recollections of Mr. Hayward. The best part, however, can never be 
conveyed. Bacon says that the best part of the face can never be painted ; 
so it is with word-praise. I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Hayward for 
many years. I first saw him at a small evening party given by Mrs. 
Jameson, who introduced him to me, and returning after some time said, 
‘How are you getting on?’ I replied ‘Admirably ; we are like two knives 
setting each other.” One great charm in his society was, he flattered you 
by always speaking of some interesting subject, and never wearying you 
by trivial talk. He had a great power of adapting his talk to his company. 
Still he held his own, never giving way to either prince or potentate. It 
must never be forgotten how true and constant he was to bis friends, and 
that time neither touched his regard nor weakened his sense of right and 
wrong. He was a good lover and an honest hater. He was always 
cheerful and contented, unlike most literary men, who have generally a 
grievance.” 
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With regard to Mr. Hayward’s Essays we have heard an amusing 
anecdote. Ata meeting of the Committee of the London Library, 
Fournier's ‘L’Esprit des Autres’ was submitted by a bookseller 
for purchase. Immediately Mr. Hayward saw it he exclaimed, 
“Oh, don’t buy that; for if you do all my stories will be spoilt.” 
Mr. Hayward’s celebrated article ‘The Pearls and Mock Pearls 
of History’ was inspired by Fournier’s ‘ L’Esprit Dans L’Histoire.’ 
Fournier states that Talleyrand’s sole reading was a recital of 
French ‘ Bons Mots,’ collected in twenty-one volumes. A great 
many wits .owe their reputation to their reading. 

We maintain our opinion, already expressed in Teupie Bar, as 
to the value of the Essays, and agree with the distinguished writer 
who describes them as a “ thesaurus of miscellaneous information, 
not more curious for its comprehensiveness than admirable for its 
accuracy and precision.” 
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Roses. 


Let me lie where the Roses grow, 

Let them their fresh green branches throw 
Around my mound in the grass. 

Let them lift, in their fullest glow, 

Their faces high to laugh and show 
A welcome to those who pass. 


But let no sound by me be heard: 
Babble of stream, or song of bird, 
Be stilled in the calm earth’s breast. 
In the quiet gloom let me lie, 
Where the tired ear and weary eye 
May take their well-earned rest. 





The day is gone, so long and drear: 
Sweet it is to be resting here, 
In the long and silent night. 
For fear and grief away are swept: 
Bitter tears are no longer wept, 
While I wait for endless light. 


Light to reveal the cherished dead 

In lands from which all ills have fied, 
And the ruins which death has made. 

Lands which never shall hear a sigh, 

In which nothing but death shall die, 

And the roses never fade. 
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The Faust of Egremont. 


Tue world had gone ill with Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm ; and things 
showed no signs of mending. Left an orphan when a little lad of 
five, and given over to the guardianship of his uncle, he had 
naturally been defrauded of every groat of his inheritance; and 
between kicks and halfpence had received considerably more 
than his share of the first, and naught of all his due of the last. 
The laws iz those days—so long ago as to be fitly named the 
Dark Ages—were neither just in their scope nor equitable in 
their working; and he who had the stoutest arm in the lists, 
or the fullest purse wherewith to flourish at Court and royster it 
at camp, was the one sure to win in the long run, let the right be 
on which side it would. 

More than this, Jack never thought of bringing his uncle to 
book. He had been brought up in that godly awe of him as his 
Superior which was incumbent on youngsters and subordinates in 
those vaguely-dated times ; and though ill-usage had not broken 
his spirit, but, on the contrary, had hardened it to endurance, 
still, that godly awe translated itself into acceptance of things as 
they were, and added to his natural disinclination to stir the 
secrets of the past. When his uncle swore By’re Lady and the 
Holy Rood that every groat his brother had left had been spent 
in the lad’s keep and training, Jack supposed the statement to be 
so like the truth as to pass for its cousin-german at the least, if 
nothing nearer; and forbore to plague himself about the exact 
relationship. He knew, forbye, that it would have been to little 
use if he had; for when weakness sets itself against strength 
there is small doubt which will go to the wall. And as things 
were, he was thankful that his uncle had had so much grace of 
conscience as to leave him a whole skin, though he had stripped 
it bare. He might have put him by, an’ he had a mind; and no 
man would have asked how. But Master Strong-i’-th’-arm had 
not the courage of crime. He had only its villainy. He was a 
knave; none bigger; but he was also a dastard—a thief, but 
not a murderer. And he was mortally afraid of Hell’s Mouth, 
and of the Devil, whom he set himself to cheat by all manner of 
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godly exercises while serving him in his sins. Hence, his fair 
nephew, as he was wont to call the boy, escaped the fate which 
else would have been his as sure as to-morrow’s sun, and grew up 
as a serving-man about the place which was verily his own, with 
never a friend to stand by him nor a protector to see him righted. 

Jack was a sturdy young fellow, fond of fun and given to 
roystering after his kind ; and, though not quite so ignorant as the 
beasts of the field, by no means keen after learning. He had a 
kind of friend in one Friar Joseph of the Priory, a keen, subtle- 
witted man some twenty years his senior, who taught him his 
letters and some parts of his mass-book ; but, as a little fellow, he 
cared more for bird’s-nesting and orchard-robbing, and as he grew 
older, for the dance round the Maypole and the yeoman’s turn 
at the quintain—for the Christmas mumming and the Easter 
morrice-dances—for exercises with the quarter-staff and shooting 
at a mark with his good yard-shaft—with free fights to settle all 
disputes when the ale was in and the sense was out—than he did 
for his horn-book. And, provided he had his fill of pleasure, he 
gave schoolcraft the go-by, as fit for only shavelings, not stout 
yeomen. For all that, he was an honest, brave, dependable kind 
of lad; one whose word was his bond, for he had never been 
known to break his promise—one who could be trusted for mettle, 
courage, straightforwardness, and far more natural knightly 
feeling than might have been expected in a churl, as he was. 

Which was all very fine, as his uncle often said ; but keeping to 
his word, even to his own hurt, was not the kind of thing to line 
his pouch; and bread—not even rye, not to speak of fine white 
wheaten manchet—was not to be had for a faithful heart, a 
gallant bearing, a tongue that did not gloze and lips that would 
not lie. 

In any case, Jack must get his own living by the strength of 
his own right arm. His uncle, in the comfortable stone house at 
the head of the dale—that house which had been his elder 
brother’s and should have been Jack’s—with his besves and his 
herds, his hinds and his serving-wenches—pleaded poverty and 
inability to give the lad his snack even for his work. So Jack 
was apprenticed to one Master Naylor, the smith; where he 
hammered out horse-shces and forged good bars of iron, and did a 
hard day’s work as gallantly as the best of them, allowing for the 
difference between a stripling and a grown man. 

Time went on, but Jack’s fortunes did not improve with the 
years. When his apprentice-time had run out, and he stood 
before the world, a man grown—his own master by the fiat of 
the law, and as handsome a young fellow as could be seen 
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between dawn and dusk by the decree of nature—he had nothing 
but his sinewy arms and breadth of shoulder for his portion— 
nothing but his handsome face and sunny temper, his loyal 
heart and steadfast bearing for his inheritance—and the wide 
world before him, if he chose to go out into its wilds. 

By this time he knew exactly how things were between 
himself and his rascally uncle; and he talked below his breath 
to those who broached the subject—and they were many—seeking 
to urge him to a quarrel for the pleasure of the spoils. Gaffer 
and Gammer pulled at him this way and that. Some told him to 
go to Court and lay his case boldly before the King’s Majesty, 
asking for his own and bringing Master Strong-i’-th’-arm to 
the stake as he deserved. Others, and notably Friar Joseph, 
counselled peace and silence and submission to the stronger ; for 
what would he get for his pains, if he upset the cauldron, but a 
mighty scalding, maybe to the bone? His uncle had the gear ; 
Jack had nothing but his rights. When, since that day of the 
Cursed Tree, was the Prince of Darkness worsted by the power of 
Heaven? And Jack’s own careless good-humour echoed the 
advice and backed it. 

All the same, he sorely needed the money his uncle had stolen, 
and it was a trial to see those things which should have been 
his, and were his, hoarded by a close-fisted old knave who had 
only the right of might on his side, and unlawful possession for 
his charter. He had many a dream of going off—he did not 
know where. The world beyond the dale where they lived, as 
vassals holding under the Priory, was very large and dark and 
all unknown; but there were sure to be wars somewhere about 
where he might chance to get a broken head, or win his spurs 
after a fashion. The real spurs of knighthood were not very 
likely for a lad who was only a churl—not even an independent 
yeoman like his uncle, and his father before him. Still, anything 
was better than wearing out his life and energies here at 
Egremont, with nothing to do but watch pretty Mistress Cicely, 
Master Naylor’s daughter, as she went to and fro in the village— 
to mass or merry-meetings, to haymaking in her father’s croft, 
or to the family washing at the brookside. 

Jack watched this pretty lass many a day and oft, to his own 
certain sorrow; for she was meat for a better man than he, as 
her father one day said, with an oath as round as a cart-wheel. 
And Jack, who was no fool, knew it, and knew that he had no 
more chance than if a crow should seek to mate with a stock-dove. 
It is all very well, however, to know a thing, but the air is set to 
different words when you have to act on it; and to a young 
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fellow in love, longing for the moon comes easy, and the stars are 
so many candles where the silly moth singes his wings. 

Jack looked and loved and longed. Mistress Cicely looked 
too, very shyly from under the long soft lashes that shaded her 
sweet eyes—as blue as the summer sky. Whether she loved or 
not was her own secret only. She was discreet and temperate ; 
and if Jack had hopes one day, they were dashed to the ground 
the next; and so he swung backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum, and never got an inch nearer. Friar Joseph, too, 
urged him to take suit and service with the Master of Ennerdale, 
just then raising a troop of horse for the, war against France. 
“ For,” said the wise Brother, his keen wit seeing how things stood, 
“you are doing no good here, my son; and a likely young fellow 
is best at his trade—whatever that trade may be.” 

Whereupon Jack made up his mind, like the resolute lad he 
was; obeyed his friend’s behest as a dutiful son of the Church 
should ; and prepared to offer himself as a man-at-arms to my 
Lord of Ennerdale—ready to fight to the death for his Lord, 
his King, and his country. 

But before going he took leave of his friends, all loudly 
applauding his spirit—his uncle’s applause the loudest, though 
Master Naylor followed him hard. These two men had each 
cause to fear Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm:—the one for his coffers, 
should the lad’s nature take a turn and come to the desire to see 
some account of the scrip and scot left by his father ; the other for 
his daughter, who was, as has been said, meat for a better man than 
one who had been his own apprentice. But, whether so or not, 
Master Naylor was by no means certain that things had not gone 
a little farther on the crooked way than he approved of. For 
though, as has been said, Mistress Cicely was wise, discreet and 
temperate, still, Love, who laughs at locksmiths, has a trick of 
breaking loose when least expected ; and as flax in the fire, so is 
a maiden’s heart under the dear light of a likely lad’s eyes in the 
spring-time. Hence, both men urged Jack’s speedy departure ; 
and the uncle added a couple of rose-nobles out of his hoard as 
two spurs to a lagging jade. 

It was a beautiful May morning when the young fellow rose 
from his coverless bed of straw and wandered out into the dale 
which he was so soon to leave. It was a trial. Look at it how 
he would, it was a trial. Egremont was all the world he knew, 
and the Unknown was as a desert lying beyond. And though 
Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm was brave and energetic, resolute and 
manful, the spirit of the age did not set towards the restlessness 
and love of change, the nomadism and delight in adventure 
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which came later into the world, when Columbus had shown how 
to make an egg stand on its end—later still, when George 
Stephenson had applied what James Watt had found. The 
Crusades, of which the memory still lingered in these lonely 
places, had been the great outlet for adventurous spirits; and 
after these were over, the local Lord absorbed all the local 
activities. So that Jack was only one with his time in feeling 
that sinking at the heart which accompanies the moment of 
change for all who love what has been; and the lad had loved 
his Has Been better than most. 

He was standing by the rough-hewn fence which separated 
his uncle’s land from Master Naylor’s, looking over the fair 
fields which would one day be Mistress Cicely’s dowry, and 
wishing that he could lay down rood for rocd with hers— 
wondering whether, after all, he had been a dastard in not 
bringing his uncle to book and forcing him to disgorge 
what he had entombed in that capacious maw of his— 
wondering whether, even if he had stirred, he would have ever 
come by his own—when he saw coming towards him, tripping 
lightly over the dewy grass, pretty Mistress Cicely, that sweet 
cynosure round which revolved all his other thoughts and 
wishes—his doubts, regrets, desires—as the sun goes round the 
earth, throwing the shadow on the dial as he passes. 

The daisy in the grass was not more modest than pretty 
Mistress Cicely, Master Naylor’s only child and heiress; the 
hawthorn in the hedge was not more fair; nor were those blue 
forget-me-nots beside the stream bluer than her eyes; nor the 
chestnut’s pointed buds of a richer brown than the vagrant curls 
which strayed beneath her decent coif. When he saw her 
Jack felt his heart leap within his breast, like a startled hare, he 
thought, running to meet its mate. He leaped the rough stone 
fence as lightly as his Lord’s wolf-hound would have leapt it, and 
in a moment was by her side. The intervening hawthorns, 
screening her from her father’s house, gave him boldness. And 
mayhap the knowledge that she could not be seen by any eyes 
that chose to watch from those dim small lattice-windows gave 
her confidence ; for she was less reserved than usual; her face had 
in it a certain flush and courage of emotion not always there ; 
and though she held her eyes, as was her wont, cast shyly down, 
her modesty had in it that certain delicate thrill of mute 
confession which only the heart of a lover understands, and only 
a woman who loves can show. It was in the quite early 
morning ; for folks in those days rose with the lark and went to 
bed with the thrush, and got their health and strength from 
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Nature, like nursing children at the breast of the mother. The 
birds were beginning their morning song; the purple and red 
and gold of the sunrise had not yet died out of the east; and the 
light that lay on the mountains had in it a brilliancy and colour 
not to be seen an hour hence. The fresh sweet buds and close- 
shut flowers were just opening; and the grass was wet with dew 
which sparkled in the sun like diamonds and rubies scattered 
broadcast by the Good People while men had slept and dreamed. 
All that lived and moved seemed to have caught a breath of some 
diviner and more beautiful life than this of earth; and to his 
dying day Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm never forgot the noble splendour 
of that moment, wherein his whole being was rapt as it were in 
some mysterious cloud of glory. It was not he himself sitting 
there in the flower-full orchard, with Cicely by his side—he a 
penniless, masterless churl, about to go to the wars for his mere 
food and raiment; she a smith’s daughter with gear and 
plenishing fit for a squire. They were like those pictures in the 
church windows—those saints and angels with long white wings ; 
and this was not earth, but heaven—as they heard it preached 
and saw it pictured. He scarce knew what he said, nor where 
his tongue got its power of words. He told the girl how 
passionately he loved her—how the blessed face of Mary Maid 
herself seemed to look like her when he prayed at the gate of 
the Lady Chapel. He told her how, ever since they had 
been children together, pulling the ripe nuts in the woods, 
gathering wild strawberries and raspberries, wild cherries and 
crab apples, blackberries and hips for their fruit, he had loved 
her. Yes, let the word go—he had loved her. He loved her 
now; he should love her always. No power on earth and no 
fiend in hell could separate his heart from hers; and if he left 
his body on the tented field his soul, his spirit, would come back 
to her and would never leave her—never ! 

He poured out all the fond fancies which love creates and lovers 
feel. His thoughts rose to sublimity, and his words were as 
stately-sweet as a rosary chanted in the choir. They swept 
away all freedom, all reserve in pretty Mistress Cicely, as the 
floods of spring sweep away the rocks and stones which were 
well able to resist the spent rivulet of summer. She abandoned 
herself to this new delight—half-sinful, as she thought it—and 
listened to Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm as women have ever listened to 
the men who love them, and whom they love in return. When 
the morning was fully come and the last flush of the dawn had 
passed, the two had plighted their troth and the irrevocable 
words had been said. The linnets and the thrushes, the larks and 
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the blackbirds had been the witnesses to the vow which had for 
all hope and stay—Youth and Love. But these were enough for 
them ; for the rest, Time and Good Fortune would be their friend, 
and Mary Maid would help. 

Then they parted; and Cicely hid that unspoken joy within 
her breast which made her able to bear Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm’s 
absence, hoping always for the time when he should return, so 
gallant and so brave, able to claim her in the face of day. 
Meanwhile, one Master Clough, who held a fair estate under 
the’ Priory, came rather oftener to the Croft when Mistress 
Cicely was about than pleased the pretty maiden, though Master 
Naylor was fain to greet him. Fathers had power in those days, 
and hard hands to use it; and the ready tears of a smock-faced 
wench counted no more in the management of marriage matters 
than the impatient pawings of a Spanish jennet when she has to 
be bitted and bridled and ridden hard to the tilting-yard. But 
Cicely prayed to Mary, Maid and Mother, and so far had been 
able to hold her rough wooer in check. For by some subtle 
power—who shall say what it was ?—she seemed to paralyze his 
tongue when he would have spoken, and even to disable him from 
pressing her father—who would very soon have brought the rash 
maid to her senses, and forced her to accept her piece, so well 
buttered as it was. 

Time passed and the months flowed into years. Twice nature 
had been a bride, and twice the earth had been a widow, but no 
authentic news had come to Egremont of the fine young fellow 
who had become lost in the vast space of the outer world. To be 
sure, evil rumours had flown like birds of ill-omen across the 
dale, telling now of his capture by the enemy and now of his 
death; anon of his fatal sickness, and then again of his having 
been sold into slavery to the cursed dogs of Mahound. Poor 
Cicely grew paler as the days passed and the ill words fiew—what 
woman who loves does not fear ?—but underneath all her sorrow, 
all her dread, ran that silver thread of Hope which bade her trust ; 
and did not Our Lady look kimdly at her when she prayed ? 
Kindly or not, however, the mystic power which the young girl 
seemed to have had suddenly failed her, and Dick Clough of the 
Garth found a tongue, and a ready one—with Master Naylor to 
back him. 

The wooing was sped and the wedding-day came on. Tears 
and protestations were of no more avail than the falling of the 
mountain mist; and Cicely’s fate was sealed. Before the day was 
over she was to be the wife of a rude, rough, hairy Orson, who 
was drunk half his time, and with a broken head the other half. 
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But he was well-to-do for a dalesman; and the time never was 
when gear and plenishing would not buy its pound of woman’s 
flesh, either with her own consent or by her guardian’s order. 

Just two years and six montlis since he had gone, and no news 
of her beloved that a loving heart could trust! And now the 
church door was yawning wide, like a veritable Hell’s Mouth, 
into which she must enter, dragged as it were by the hair of 
her head to a fate worse than death! No wonder that poor 
Cicely, whenever she saw her loutish lover come staggering 
across the Croft, hid herself in the orchard, or crept behind 
the haystack, or even ventured into the wood that went up to 
the wild lands above—where they said that the Good People and 
evil demons lurked, and where they knew the wolves roamed free 
in winter, like outlaws waiting for their prey. No wonder that 
she beat her breast and bewailed herself sore pitifully, promising 
candles and her best smock to Our Lady, would she but show her 
grace—candles and fresh flowers to her patron saint on his name- 
day, would he but aid Heaven’s Queen for her deliverance! 
But no help had come; and to-day was her last of freedom 
and fair maidenhood—the last hours when faith to her absent 
lover would be a virtue and not a sin. 

While she was weeping and praying passionately in the bare 
and desolate orchard, where the ripe red apples had all been 
gathered, as the pink blossoms had long ago fallen, Jack Strong- 
i’-th’-arm was slowly tramping over the broad plain beyond 
which lay Egremont and the dale—Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm, the 
man she loved so well—hungry, footsore, ragged and penniless, 
and with his good right hand rotting on that bit of French soil 
where a billman had hacked it from the wrist. 

And now—to what good this return? A landless man 
wanting his right hand—a masterless man with no power of work 
left in him, and no schoolcraft by which to earn his bread by 
clerkly labour—what had he to hope ?—what dare he ask? Like 
the ghost of his former self he stole upon his Love, kneeling 
there passionately bewailing herself in the orchard ;—like his 
ghost, deprived of all that had made him beautiful and desirable. 
But she—ah for the dear faith of a loving woman!—she took 
his weary head to her breast, as he had been his old self 
embellished and rejuvenated, and said to him again and yet again— 

“ Fair sir, I love thee well; and the saints do know that I have 
ever been leal and true to thee in my heart, and that I have 
prayed them to watch over thee.” 

So they did, and so she had been; but cui bono? She and 
Jack might sit there clasped in each other’s arms and weep their 
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fill. Fate was too strong for them, and Heaven would not help 
them. A few hours more and she would be sacrificed, and he 
would have to suffer; and the dream of their dear love would 
be over. They met where they had parted; but, instead of the 
bright May sun shining out from an iridescent sky, there was 
now the chill pallor of this dim November morning—instead of 
the scents of hawthorn and the spring-time songs of nesting- 
birds, there was now only the clammy mist stealing up from the 
fainting earth, and the smell, cold, oppressive and dank, sent up 
by the rotting weeds and worts. It was all eloquent of the 
change time had wrought in their condition, and they felt as if 
Nature sympathized with their sorrows. Then they parted; and 
both wondered that they did not die—that their hearts did not 
burst asunder with the passion of their grief. 

Slowly Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm mounted the fell by the weird 
wood, till he came to a lonely pass he knew of, leading to the 
higher mountains beyond. Grief had quenched his hunger; 
despair had stayed his weariness; wild thoughts chased each 
other through his brain, till he felt as it were possessed by 
demons. Now, he pictured to himself the ways and means by 
which he could murder Dick Clough ; now, how to destroy his 
uncle and come by his own; and again he thought of his own 
death as the sole thing remaining for him to do. He ceased to 
pray ; for the moment he ceased to believe in Heaven at all. 

He was sitting on the edge of Eagle Crag, where many a fine 
fat lamb had been brought and many a fight had taken place 
between bird and man. One leap down among the pointed rocks 
below would end the tale and save all further pain. Should he try 
that leap? He had saved his life, and cared for it, for the sake 
of Her and in the hope of Heaven’s kindly grace. Now, when 
She was lost and Heaven had proved itself deaf and hard, he had 
nothing to live for—let the rest go! 

His brain was on fire, and he was in a world he did not know. 
All around and about him he saw the mocking faces of imps and 
demons, leering at him from amid flames that curled about their 
heads like fiery snakes. In the golden bracken and from the 
blackened heather—in the dim distances veiled by the misty 
vapours—in the dark depths of the pine-wood at his back—floating 
in the sad-coloured sky and crawling on the earth at his feet—he 
saw the world peopled with these imps, making mouths and point- 
ing at him with their sooty fingers, in derision at his suffering. 
Then the phantasmagoria changed in a flash; and where had 
been these leering imps of darkness, he saw the sweet faces of 
winged cherubim and the lovely forms of angels and seraphs, 
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all beckoning to him to come—come to his rest. Their waving 
hands seemed to pull him down to his death with a force he 
could not resist. He would go. He would leap and die. Death 
could not be worse than life as a cruel fate had made it— 
and was it not rest and beauty which these messengers from 
Heaven were offering ? 

Messengers from Heaven? He did not stop to ask himself how 
they could lure him to self-murder ! 

He gathered himself up for the fatal spring, when a light touch 
fell on his shoulder—light, but how firm! and with what a hot, 
close grip those iron fingers clasped him !—and looking up, he saw 
a stranger standing on the crest of the crag close to him, where 
he sat. And, as he looked, the whole peopling of the world faded 
away, and he saw only the tall, lean, black-clad figure by his side, 
while the distant echoes of a wild peal of laughter were tossed 
back like thunder from crag to crag, till they faintly died away 
into a sigh like the sob of a soui in pain. 

“No, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm,” said the stranger abruptly ; 
“that would be a foolish way to endit. The future has better 
things in its poke than a few mangled bits of flesh at the foot of 
Eagle Crag.” 

Jack started to his feet. How did the stranger know his name 
and his secret thoughts? Whowas he? How came he here, noise- 
lessly as a shadow? Whence had he come? He was no man of 
these parts. His very dress had something unusual in it, for all 
that it followed the fashions of the time, and was not so outlandish 
as some that Jack had seen at the wars. But that tight-fitting 
jerkin and hose—that scarlet bonnet with the long red feather as 
straight and stiff as an arrow—those loose and purpled shoes—those 
glittering gems—that noble chain of gold, each link of which was 
a plain man’s goodly living—the very face, as brown as dead 
bracken or as parchment that has smelt the fire, and as curved 
and bony as an eagle’s beak—those eyes which had in them a light 
like flame—all had a foreign twang; and Jack felt as if he were 
in a new land, and no longer on his own in:Merry England. 

“T know you not, fair sir,” he said; and his tongue seemed to 
rattle in his mouth as he spoke. 

The stranger laughed. Who answered from wood and fell ? 

“No?” he said, with a queer look that froze Jack’s marrow; 
“and yet men do know me, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm; and thou 
hast had dealings with me before now.” 

“T know you not,” repeated Jack a little tartly, for the stranger 


angered while he oppressed him, and there is nothing like despair 
for making men brave. 
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“ Softly, softly, good man-at-arms. Keep thy breath to cool 
thy porridge,” said the stranger ; “and do not turn thy back on a 
friend who has made a long journey to ease thee. Thou art none 
so rich in friends, my handless bowman, that thou canst afford to 
lose one who is disposed to serve thee.” 

“T cry your pardon, fair sir,” said Jack. “It is so long since 
I have seen the face of a friend that I know not what like he is, 
I scarce believe there lives the man who would serve me, landless 
and disarmed as I am.” 

“Here stands one,” said the stranger, jingling his heavy gold 
chain and cocking his red cap a trifle awry. 

“ And why?” asked Jack. ‘ What have I that I can give in 
return ?—and who gives service for fair words of thanks only ?” 

“Thou doest thyself injustice, Jack,” said the stranger. “Thou 
canst always make return. Every man can—even to the Devil— 
if so he will.” 

“Tf you could help me in my sore strait, I would give you my 
all for gratitude!” said Jack fervently. 

“JT can help thee, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm,” said the stranger 
gravely. “I can give thee fortune, health, thy good right hand 
again, and pretty Mistress Cicely to thy wife, if only thou wilt 
accept my terms and serve me in the time to come.” 

“T will, fair sir, right gladly and with my heart,” said Jack, 
griping the stranger’s arm. But he soon let it go. Something 
ran through him as he touched it, which made his bones knock 
together and his body prick all over as if with Dame Margery’s 
needle. ‘ But who am I to serve? and what am I to do?” 

“My name, honest fellow ?—oh, my name is Master Redhead,” 
said the stranger, pointing to his cap; “and”—here he rubbed 
his chin, as if thoughtfully—* thou must sign this bit of parch- 
ment, and give me thy soul when thy body has done with it. For 
twenty-five years of time thou shalt have health, strength, wealth, 
a fair wife and goodly children. Thou shalt be Mistress Cicely’s 
man before the day is out—thou shalt have garth and gear and 
thy good right hand again. And only thy poor miserable soul— 
which, by the way, is mine already, by reason of thy thoughts— 
will pay the debt when the day of reckoning comes. What say’st 
thou? Art agreed?” 

“My soul to the Devil?—the saints forefend!” cried Jack, 
crossing himself. 

The stranger gave him a buffet that had well-nigh ended all. 

“Quit that,” he said, in a voice like the roar of a lion; “else 
will I rend thee limb from limb, and thy carcass shall feed the 
kites and ravens! Quick! decide! I have no time to waste on 
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a poor pitiful loon who cannot make up his mind to take a crown 
when it is offered. Hark! the bells for the marriage of pretty 
Mistress Cicely with that drunken oaf, Dick Clough !—He is safe 
enough!” he added below his breath. “ What say’st thou, Jack 
Strong-i’-th’-arm? Shall that marriage go on? or wilt thou hove 
me forbid the fatal words?” 

And sure enough up from the village church below came, 
cleaving the heavy air, the sound of the joy-bells which 
announced the wedding of the woman he loved with the man Jack 
would willingly have slain. 

The discarded man-at-arms flung himself on the ground and 
groaned aloud. Master Redhead stirred him up with his foot ; 
and again Jack felt his bones all knock together, and his flesh as 
if run over with the prickings of Dame Margery’s needle. 

“Up, man!” said the stranger. ‘‘ Rouse thyself and quit thy- 
self like a man! Yes or no—thy scurvy name on this bit of 
parchment, signing away thy already lost soul for twenty-five 
years of love and mirth and happiness—thy blood for ink—and 
pretty Mistress Cicely shall be no man’s wife but thine, and thou 
shalt be rich by to-morrow’s morn.” 

Again the joy-bells sounded, and again Jack felt as if he should 
die as he stood there, realising as in a vision—as in a miracle- 
play—all that was to be, should this accursed marriage take 
place. He could not bear it. Hell for eternity if needs must, 
but Cicely for time and life!—his soul to the foul fiend, but 
let him clasp his Love in his own arms, and save her from Dick 
Clough’s ! 

“Here!” he shouted, and his voice startled the ravens in the 
wood and set them wheeling in screaming circles about his head. 
“Done with you, Master Redhead! My soul if you will—for five- 
and-twenty years of love and life with Mistress Cicely!” 

“(yood!” said the stranger, and laughed aloud. And again 
the wood and fell and distant mountains echoed back that 
laugh like thunder in the air. “A bargain! And now for the 
endorsement.” 

He pricked the stump where the hand had been hacked away, 
and the red blood flowed apace; then, guiding Jack’s left hand 
with his own, he traced his name, fair and free— Jack 
Strong-i’-th’-arm,” set to the foot of a document promising his 
soul to the Devil after twenty-five years of health, strength, 
wealth and happiness, with fair Mistress Cicely to wife and a 
goodly quiverful to leave behind him. 

Then the stranger, Master Redhead, disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come, and as noiselessly ; and Jack was left alone. 
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How strange everything looked! Something seemed to have 
died out of the world, like flowers gathered in the sunshine left 
to wither by the wayside. It was the same, and yet not the 
same—like a body without a mind. What had he lost ?—what 
had gone out of the fair face of Nature? It was more than the 
summer sunshine. It was as if there was no longer a space 
beyond the sky. 

Suddenly the joy-bells stopped, and Jack heard the screams of 
frightened women and the loud voices of startled men come up in 
thin rivulets of sound from the dale. He found his feet and began 
to run—how swiftly !—with what long and eager strides! No 
question now of footsore or fatigue ; but, lithe and limber asa goat, 
he leapt from point to point of the craggy wood, and was soon in 
the road that led past Master Naylor’s fields to the church 
beyond. His old and ragged clothes had changed from rags to 
silken bravery fit for a squire; where the blood had settled on 
his useless stump had sprouted, like a bud from a branch, a new 
and serviceable hand ; and round his neck hung a chain of gold 
like that which Master Redhead had worn. How heavy it was! 
and how it clanked when he ran! Such as he was—handsomer 
than ever, cleaner limbed, better dressed, with money in his 
pouch and fine clothes on his back—Jack Strong-i-th’-arm made 
his way to the church, pushing aside the men like so many 
wooden mammets, till he came to where Mistress Cicely stood in 
her bridal robes, as pale as the kerchief round her neck, near to 
the place where Dick Clough had fallen like a felled ox—no one 
knew why. There, in the face of them all, he took her in his 
arms and kissed her on the lips; saying in a loud voice as he 
looked round among the silent crowd: 

“Let a better man than me take her from me!” 

* And what title have you, Master Strong-i’-th’-arm?” said 
Master Naylor, who, first of them all, gathered up his wits. 

“This!” said Jack, clanking his chain, jingling his gold in his 
pockets, stretching out his two good serviceable hands; “and 
this,” he added, again kissing Mistress Cicely on the lips. ‘“ My 
love and my right arm! So now to church!” he said, standing 
there like a lord. “The same order, but the bridegroom changed— 
a man, for that bit of carrion!” 

The times were rough, and human feeling was as spasmodic 
and uncertain then as it is now. Jack’s air and manner of 
command; his handsome clothes and grand gold chain; his broad 
gold pieces; a something which no one could explain, but to 
which all yielded—a certain subtle overpowering influence as of a 
secret command—all wrought his will; and the landless, handless 
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beggar of the morning stood like a belted knight at the altar 
with Mistress Cicely for his bride—Dick Clough lying stark in 
his own bed with a round black hole just above his heart, as if a 
hot iron rod had been thrust through the flesh. 

That evening was spent in wassail and merriment such as 
the dale had never known before; and all men greeted Jack 
Strong-i’-th’-arm as if he had been my Lord of Ennerdale, or 
King’s Majesty, as the step beyond. His uncle, who would rather 
have seen his ghost than himself, made good cheer with the 
rest; but somehow he seemed to have had his death-blow. 
And sure enough by to-morrow’s sun he was as stiff and stark as 
Dick Clough yonder ; for was he not found hanging to a tree in 
his close—a raven perched on his head, clapping his wings and 
cawing almost like a man laughing? In his old carved chest, 
where he kept his title deeds and hoards, was found his will, 
wherein he confessed his wrong-doing to his nephew—leaving 
every groat and rood back to him who should have had all from 
the beginning. 

So now Master Redhead had kept his word, and Jack Strong-i’- 
th’-arm was rich, strong, prosperous, and the happy husband of 
pretty Mistress Cicely—the best and fairest wife that ever man 
had. 

Happy? In the first flush of his young love—yes; in his first 
pride of possession—yes again; in his first years of glad paternity, 
with his boys and girls about his knees—yes and yes—three times 
yes. But now? 

The five-and-twenty years had run out, and the summer sun 
had faded into the drear November sky. His time was up, 
and there was no putting back the sand in the glass nor 
the shadow on the dial. All through his life Jack Strong-i’- 
th’-arm had lived with the dumb consciousness of the forfeit that 
had to be paid. He had not cherished the thought—glooming 
over it to the loss of his mind’s health and resoluteness ; but 
neither had he put it away from him, to live in a fool’s paradise 
till the day of doom should come. He had lived as a brave man 
should—knowing what was before him, and prepared for the fate 
he himself had wrought. But, as the time drew nearer and the 
years grew ever shorter, he became still graver than even his 
wont—and of late he had been very grave; but ever more tender 
to his wife—more careful to teach his sons and daughters good 
ways of honest word and faithful deed—more open-handed to the 
Church and the poor—more desirous to do his duty without a flaw, 
and to light the beacon of a noble example for the weaker to steer 
by. But he was never like one whose flesh quivers at the near 
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approach of the lash ; and—the foul fiend having performed his 
part of the covenant, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm was not minded to 
show himself a greater cur than the Devil. 

So time passed, and at last the fatal morning broke. Just 
twenty-five years since he had stood in the church porch and 
kissed his rescued bride on the lips before them all. Twenty- 
five years of happiness and love—and his soul the forfeit for all 
eternity! ‘To say that he dreaded the end and grieved for the 
fate before him, was to say that he was a man. But yet he 
showed no weakness. He drew his wife to him, and pressed her 
long and sore to his broad breast. 

“ Dear wife,” he said lovingly ; “have I ever been a good man 
to thee?” 

“ Aye, marry hast thou!” said Cicely. ‘No woman ever had 
a better!” 

“‘T have made thy life happy, sweetheart ?” 

“ Happy as the saints in heaven!” was the reply. 

“ And given thee fair children ?—and brought them up in goodly 
ways—in the fear of the Devil and obedience to Holy Mother 
Church ?” 

“Aye; thou hast done that and more, my master!” she 
answered again. “ Like man, like father. Not one of all thy land 
but loves and reverences thee ! ” 

“ And we have had twenty-five years of blessedness—of happy 
faithful love!” said Jack. 

“Of happy faithful love!” repeated Cicely. 

“This is our marriage morn—twenty-five years ago. Let us 
say our Ave and Paternoster together!” said Jack. 

And Cicely, kneeling by his side—but somewhat in the rear, 
as a faithful wife and humble should—repeated with him their 
prayers; which sounded sweeter this drear November morn than 
ordinary. 

Then Jack kissed her again and once again; and, calling his 
sons and daughters together, blessed them, and bade them be 
faithful and true, and ever to keep to their word even to their own 
hurt. Then again he kissed the comely face of his dear wife; 
and with one last long strain he left her—she all in tears and 
terrified, he with the set face of a man looking resolutely on 
death. 

He took the way across the croft which led to the wood and on 
to the fellside, when he fell on Friar Joseph walking briskly to 
meet him. The Friar was a learned man, with a keen wit and a 
deep inlook into life. He alone saw that some secret lay like a 
brooch of fire pinning together the separate folds of Jack 
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Strong-i’-th’-arm’s life. None other suspected, but he divined. 
The whole thing had but one solution. The lad’s return from the 
Lord’s army, so brisk and well-endowed, so strong and hearty— 
the very man for fight and active service, discharged before the 
war was over for no valid reason why; the mysterious deaths 
of his two antagonists, both in the very nick of time; his 
marvellous prosperity, so that it seemed as if the sun shone on 
acx Strong-i’-th’-arm’s garth when the hail fell on his neigh- 
bours, and that the floods made an island of his steading when 
they devastated all others; his unsatisfactory confessions, always 
leaving the impression of something hidden and unsaid; his 
gravity, as of a man weighted in his soul, and yet a gravity that 
was not craven—all struck Friar Joseph as meaning more than 
appeared on the surface to men—as meaning that diabolical pact 
and bargain to which the world was only too well accustomed in 
those days. Had there not been this pact with Doctor Faustus 
of Wittenberg? The more the Friar thought, the more firmly he 
was convinced ; and the more firmly he was convinced, the more 
keen he was to be assured. Besides, he loved the man as he had 
loved the boy ; and, now in his ripe seventy years feeling himself 
the equal in subtlety of knowledge and depth of statecraft with 
any devil of them all, he longed to save his friend from his ulti- 
mate fate, and cheat the old adversary at the last. 

Wherefore, when he met him on this drear November day, 
walking slowly across the croft with that set and resolute face, 
ashen-white yet in no wise craven, he asked him, plump out, as 
the best way he knew when dealing with Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm : 
“ Had he, as he feared, sold his soul to the Devil?” To which 
Jack answered boldly : “ Yea, that have I, Friar.” 

Friar Joseph softly rubbed his hands together within his 
sleeves and smiled behind his cowl. Here was the occasion 
he longed for—his wits against the Devil’s, and his the wits to 
win ! 

“We must get thee clear of this foul net!” he said briskly, 
when he had made Jack tell him all the circumstances, omitting 
nothing. 

“Isee not how that may be,” said Jack, with the quiet strength 
of a man resigned to the inevitable. 

“Holy Mother Church has powers against which the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail,” said Friar Joseph. ‘Even for a sinner 
like thee, my son, she can find grace and salvation.” 

“T have signed and conveyed—and I have had my portion for 
that same,” said Jack. 

“But that deed—that deed is flawed from the beginning. 
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Didst thou not say that the foul fiend guided thy left hand—thy 
right being wanting ?—and so himself wrote thy name? ” 

“ Aye,” said Jack. 

“A clear case of compulsion—undue influence—external 
pressure,” cried the Friar. 

“T did it with my own will,” said Jack. 

“But the method was by outside guidance; which is like a 
witness taking property under a will. The bequest is voided; 
and in like manner thou art quit of thy obligation, man! The 
case would never stand if pled at the Bar of Heaven. The Dey'| 
was the agent, thou only the instrument. The instrument bears 
no charge of blame.” 

“Still, the fiend, foul as he is, has been true to his word,” said 
Jack. “I must not lag behind him in honesty. He has kept to 
his bargain and given me my heart’s desire; so must I to mine 
and pay my forfeit.” 

“Hoot toot!” cried the Friar. “Do I not tell thee, man, 
that Holy Mother Churck can release thee? I can save thy soul 
alive ; for the deed was signed under compulsion of the hand. It 
is flawed.” 

“Flawed or not I must keep my word, holy Friar,” said Jack 
Strong-i’-th’-arm steadily. “Nor man nor devil shall ever say 
of me that I broke my pledge, or cozened where I was trusted.” 

Friar Joseph swore. The Church was militant, and even pious 
mouths were none too mealy for a few big words, if appropriate. 
But neither hard words nor soft ones could shake the resolution 
of the man who had taken Loyalty to his word as his central 
virtue—virtuous for all that he had sold his soul to the Devil! 
He had but one answer to make: 

“He has done his part well and truly—I cannot lie nor cheat, 
and I must now do mine.” 

On which Friar Joseph bounced off in a fluff and fume, and Jack 
Strong-i’-th’-arm was left to wend his way alone. 

He went on with a steady step, neither hastening nor halting ; 
up through the wood where the wolves prowled and the ravens 
screamed—through the serried ranks of the black pine-trees, 
dropping clammy moisture on him as he walked—till at last 
he reached Eagle Crag, where Master Redhead was already 
waiting. The foul fiend’s face was frowning sore as Jack drew 
near, but when he reached him a smile more terrible than the 
frown broke out like lightning through the mirk of night. 

“So! my good friend, Friar Joseph has been showing thee 
how thou canst slip thy neck out of the noose thine own hands 
have knotted round it ? ” he said, with the air of a gallant who jests. 
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‘- What need to ask—ye, who know?” returned Jack sternly ; for 
no man loves to bandy jests with his executioner. 

“What I do not know, is the reason why thou saidst thy 
cowled friend nay,” said Master Redhead seriously. “ He spoke 
truth—the deed is flawed ; and I was a fool when I guided thy 
hand.” 

Jack started back a few steps, and looked as if he had swallowed 
that goodly bait. Master Redhead’s eyes followed him as it had 
been a cat-a-mountain watching a bird. They blazed with a light 
more fierce than that of the smith’s furnace when heated for the 
smelting. His lean fingers crooked themselves like a kite’s 
curved talons; his ghastly smile made his face like a death’s 
head. For just one moment the temptation passed like a wave of 
hope through the man’s tortured mind. If the Devil himself gave 
him a chance, should he not take it? Ifhe opened a door, should 
he not pass through? 

The weakness of that dishonest impulse lasted but a moment. 
Then Jack shook himself clear, and came back to his place by the 
side of the foul fiend, and looked him squarely in the face. 

“Give me back that bond if thou wilt, Master Redhead,” he 
said firmly. ‘‘ Of thine own free will release me from my bargain. 
I would not scorn the gift, nor turn back on thee thy generosity. 
But I will not cozen thee for a flaw thou didst not mean. I will 
be true to my word—for all that thou art the very Devil.” 

Master Redhead laughed long and noisily. 

“Why what a sick pie is this!” he cried. “Here hast thou 
a road laid bare before thee, by which thou may’st escape, and thou 
bogglest for formalities. Did the world ever see the like of such 
peevishness? Verily thou art mad, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm !” 

Jack winced, as any man would, jeered like this by the very 
one for the sake of keeping faith with whom he was refusing 
salvation. But he said to himself: “ Hold on, Jack Strong-i’-th’- 
arm! Thou must be faithful even in the face of scorn and blame. 
This, too, is a temptation; but a man’s honour must know how to 
resist.” 

So he held on, and answered stoutly : “It is for myself, Master 
Redhead—for the man I am—that I refuse to creep out by a hole. 
I will fight thee, foul fiend, an’ thou will’st, and let the best man 
win ; but, for my own conscience’ sake, and because I would ever 
respect myself, even in Hell, I will not cheat thee—no, not even 
to save my soul alive!” 

Then furiously Master Redhead broke out against the man, and 
taged as he had been a lion. He towered up to the very sky, and 
his black form seemed to fill all space—the red cap on his head 
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burning like infernal fire, and his eyes raining flames that seemed 
to Jack to scorch him as he stood, 

“Fool! knave! senseless and besotted!” he shouted. “ With 
all thy fine words, thou hast cozened me at last! Thou hast been 
strong to resist temptation, and now is thy miserable soul 
redeemed, like the souls of all the brave. There is no place in Hell 
for the man who keeps his word to his own hurt!” 











Che Lads in Red. 


lL. 

Tue Sergeant met me on the road; 
Said he, “ My lad,” to me, 

“The war’s begun; and now’s the time 
For lads of six-foot three! 

A smarter regiment you'll not find, 
Tho’ you may travel far, 

Or truer comrades round the world, 

} In friendship, love, or war. 


Here they come, 
Fife and drum! 
Gaily led, 
The lads in red— 
Not one eye 
Will be dry 
When the regiment marches by! 
Your fortune’s made if you will come 
With the lads in red, with the fife and drum. 


IL. 
“We've only just come from Japan ;— 
It’s yonder o’er the sea— 
The language is not quite the same 
As spoke by you and me. 


But soldiers are the boys to learn ; 





And when on shore we ran, 
We heard each little maiden whisper 
Softly to her fan— 
‘Here they come, 
Fife and drum! 





Gaily led, 





The lads in red— 
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All our hearts have gone astray 
Since these lads have come this way!’ 
It’s worth a score of years to come 
To have seen Japan with the fife and drum.” 


III. 
I took the Sergeant by the hand, 
I served for thirty year— 
Till now, a tottering veteran, I 
On one leg wander here. 
But when the music passes by 
I throw my crutch aside, 
And murmur in the Sergeant’s ear 
With all the old glad pride— 
“Here they come, 
Fife and drum! 
Gaily led, 
The lads in red. 
Now I say, 
Old and grey, 
If this life had but one day— 
I'd give it twenty times to come 
To be back once more with the Fife and Drum!” 


J. L. Mottoy. 























Mary, Countess Cowper. 


THACKERAY, speaking of George II.’s reign, declared that in 
“that dreadfully selfish time,” among those crowds, “ rouged and 
lying, and fawning,” he could not find “any one to be friends 
with. Show me,” he exclaims, “some good person about that 
Court: find me, among those selfish courtiers, those dissolute gay 
people, some one being whom I can love and regard.” 

His arraignment applies with equal justice to the Court held by 
George and his wife, while Prince and Princess of Wales. Yet in 
that corrupt circle Thackeray would certainly have found the 
friend he desired, had the diary of Caroline of Anspach’s Lady of 
the Bedchamber been given to the world when he wrote. Its 
frank, shrewd pages, notwithstanding the hasty brevity with 
which they were penned, give as distinct a picture of the writer’s 
warm heart, active mind, and quick perception of the false or 
absurd, as the frontispiece, copied from Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
does of her noble head, with its broad candid brow, magnificent 
dark eyes, and sweet sensible mouth. * 

Pretty Molly Clavering, toasted by the Kit Cat Club, sung by 
Earl Rivers, admired, accomplished and light-hearted, was so free 
from the infection of the age as to reply, when told that the King’s 
manner showed she might rule the Court if she chose: “ Powe? 
would be bought too dear by such dishonourable work.” And se 
devoted a wife did she become, that after seventeen happy married 
years she only survived her husband a few months: “Dying,” 
says her daughter, “of a malady often talked of, but seldom seen 
—a broken heart.” 

She was born in 1685, her father being John Clavering, of 
Chopwell, Durham, a cadet of the old Northumbrian family 
which owned Callalee and Axwell, many of whose members suffered 
severely both in purse and person for their Jacobite fidelity. The 
writer of the brief biographical introduction regrets that “the 
sum of her personal memoirs is scanty”; but has not thought it 
worth while to record, even for refutation, a rumour connecting 
her with a dismal tragedy, which for a time clouded the prospects 





* ‘Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper.’ 
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of her future husband, and threatened to cut short the career of 
his favourite brother. 

While Mary Clavering was progressing from the nursery to the 
schoolroom, William and Spencer Cowper, sons of Sir William 
Cowper, of Hertford Castle, were young men distinguished for 
good looks, graceful manners, and great talent. William, a King’s 
Counsel, sat for Hertford together with his father; Spencer was 
a barrister, of good income and standing, who went the Home 
Circuit with William, and shared his lodgings at the assize 
courts. Both brothers were married to young women of beauty 
and position—the elder to Judith, daughter of Sir Robert 
Booth ; the younger to Pennington, daughter of John Goodere, 
belonging to an old west country family.* The Cowpers had strong 
personal and political ties to Hertford, and frequently visited 
the town, keeping up a friendly intimacy with the electors, and 
especially with the widow and daughter of a rich Quaker named 
Stout who had been one of their most influential supporters. 

Sarah Stout, a handsome Quakeress of twenty-six, visited at 
Sir William Cowper’s town house in Hatton Garden, and was in 
confidential correspondence with his daughters-in-law. When 
Mrs. William Cowper stayed in Hertford she exchanged visits 
with Miss Stout every day ; when Mrs. Spencer Cowper visited 
the town, she introduced her rich and pretty friend to a gentle- 
man named Marshall, who proposed to her but was refused. 
Meanwhile Spencer Cowper, at Miss Stout’s request, invested 
£200 of her fortune in a mortgage—the only money he ever 
disposed of for her. 

The day before the Spring assizes of 1699 were opened, Spencer 
Cowper arrived at Hertford and dined with the Stouts. In the 
evening the mother left her daughter and her guest, thinking 
they had money matters to discuss,f and soon afterwards Miss 
Stout ordered her servant to prepare a bedroom for Mr. Cowper, 
who made no remark. At a quarter to eleven, while the maid 
was warming the bed, she heard the front door shut violently, 
and on going downstairs found the parlour empty. She and Mrs. 
Stout sat up all night for Sarah, but heard nothing of her till her 
body was discovered next morning in the Priory River, which 
flows through Hertford about half a mile from her home. At 


* Within twenty years of Spencer Cowper’s trial, the “ Bristol Tragedy ” 
occurred—the murder of Sir John Dineley Goodere, or Goodyere, by his 
brother, Captain Goodyere. 

+ As they had, for Mr. Cowper paid her six pounds odd as interest from 
the mortgagor, which was found in her pocket after her death, and a 
receipt for the sum, which she had not signed, lay on the parlour table. 
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the inquest Spencer Cowper stated that he had left Sarah Stout 
in her own house, where he never intended to sleep, having 
already taken possession of rooms engaged for his brother, who 
was detained in London. A verdict of suicide while of unsound 
mind was returned, and Mr. Cowper went on to Chelmsford with 
the judges and finished the circuit. 

Two months later Spencer Cowper and three of his friends— 
attorneys and a scrivener, men of good character and means, who 
had gone to Hertford on legal business on the same day as him- 
self—were charged with the murder of the young Quakeress, who 
it was alleged had been strangled and then thrown into the river. 
The only evidence brought against the three strangers was a piece 
of cord found in their room; the hot, dirty, and dishevelled 
appearance of one of them, who had ridden far in bad weather ; 
and a jesting conversation overheard, and as they alleged mis- 
represented, by the people in whose house they lodged, on the 
beauty, fortune, and matrimonial prospects of Sarah Stout. 
Spencer Cowper defended himself and his friends with great 
ability, and produced two anonymous letters which, if written by 
Sarah Stout, as he declared, showed a mad infatuation for him 
quite sufficient to account for the fits of despondency and threats 
of self-destruction proved by many witnesses, and supporting the 
theory of suicide. The Stouts on their part professed to miss a 
large sum of money belonging to Sarah, and to consider Mr. 
Cowper accountable for it; but would make oath of nothing, in 
accordance with the rules of their sect. After a long trial and 
most conflicting medical evidence, whose remarkable details it is 
impossible to reproduce here,* all four prisoners were acquitted. 
Subsequent legal proceedings were however taken by the Stout 
family, and though they fell through, strong prejudice was 
excited against the Cowpers, and at the next general election it 
was clear that they had nochance of being returned. Sir William 
Cowper retired, and Spencer Cowper some time afterwards became 
member for Truro. 

Local tradition preserved many versions of the story. Every 
midnight Sarah Stout’s ghost was said to flit through the quiet 
streets of Hertford on her way to the mill race where her corpse 
was found, and at length the Rev. J. Hinton, rector of Alderton, 
Northamptonshire, made a communication to the European 
Magazine, wildly at variance with the evidence. 


“Mrs. Sarah Stout,” says this authority, “whose death was charged 
upon Spencer Cowper, was strangled accidentally by drawing the steen- 








* Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xiii., 1696-1700. 
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kirk too tight upon her neck, as she, with five or six young persons, were 
at a game of romps upon the staircase; but it was not done by Mr. Cowper, 
though one of the company. Mrs. Clavering, Lord Chancellor Cowper's 
second wife, whom he married during the life of the first,” another sur- 
prisingly cool assertion,* “was there too. They were so confounded with 
the accident that they foolishly resolved to throw her into the water, 
thinking it would pass that she had drowned herself.” 


Spencer Cowper resumed his legal practice, becoming in course 
of time Chief Justice of the County Palatine, and Judge of the 
Common Pleas. He died in the reign of George IL., and there 
is a handsome monument to his memory in Hertingfordbury 
church. The poet Cowper was his nephew. 

William Cowper “took refuge in Berealstone,’ says Lord 
Campbell, and sat for that place till Queen Anne bestowed the 
Great Seal and the title of Lord Keeper upon him. He was then 
forty-one—“ the youngest Lord Keeper that had ever been.” His 
daughter Lady Sarah says, “ he looked very young, and wearing 
his hair made him appear yet more so; which the Queen obsery- 
ing, obliged him to cut it off, telling him the world would say she 
had given the seals to a boy.” f 

The Duchess of Marlborough, in her trenchant ‘ Characters of 
Contemporaries,’ takes the credit of this appointment to herself. 


“For my Lord Cowper,” she says, “I constantly laboured with the 
Queen to make him Keeper, and at last, by a great deal of drudgery, I 
succeeded. Upon which my Lord Halifax came to me from my Lord 
Cowper to appoint a time for him to make his acknowledgments to me. 





* The violence of party animosity, whose extent later generations can 
hardly realise, will alone account, says Lord Campbell, for the prevalence 
of this slander, freely used to disqualify William Cowper from being made 
“ Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience.” The rumour varied at various times, 
from the charge of having married Judith Booth while an imaginary first 
wife was still living, to that of marrying Molly Clavering in the lifetime of 
Judith Cowper; it procured the Lord Keeper the nickname of “ Bigamy 
Will”; it was embodied, with many adornments, like the sad story of Sarah 
Stout, in the infamous ‘ NewAtalantis’; and it was gravely cited by Voltaire 
in his ‘Philosophical Dictionary,’ where he says, treating of Polygamy: 
“Tl est public en Angleterre, et on voudroit le nier en vain, que le Chan- 
cellier Cowper épousa deux femmes, qui vécurent ensemble dans sa maison 
avec une concorde singuliére qui fit honneur a tous trois. Plusieurs 
curieux ont encore le petit livre que ce Chancellier composa en faveur de 
la Polygamie.” The “little book” was of course as mythical as the 
concorde which Voltaire thought so honourable to all parties, and which 
it is perfectly certain that Molly Clavering would not have maintained 
under such circumstances. 

+ Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ 5th edition, 1868, vol. v. 
p. 249. 
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I answered, upon condition that he would not say anything upon that 
subject, for I would not be thanked for contributing to bring so valuable 
a man into that post.” 


Lord Cowper told her that the gratitude he was forbidden to 
put into words could not be banished from his thoughts: 


“ And I must do him the justice to say,” she adds, “that all the time I 
was at Court, and after I was removed, no man could possibly behave 
better to me than he did, not only as a gentleman, but us a friend, and as 
if he had been my own brother.” * 


Many belles in Queen Anne’s Court would willingly have 
shared the new honours of the handsome and accomplished Lord 
Keeper, who had lost his wife and only child. His choice fell on 
Mary Clavering, then a beautiful girl of twenty, who made his 
acquaintance by consulting him on some law business at his 
chambers. After a brief wooing they were married, during the 
Long Vacation of 1706. The wedding was kept secret for a 
time, and in the first letter Lord Cowper wrote to his wife after 
their marriage he says: 


“The first thing I do this morning is to sit down to acquaint my life 
what I am very sure your concern for me will not think impertinent, that 
I got safe to my house yesterday, after a very troublesome journey... . 
You declare against speeches, and I believe care as little to read as hear 
them, and certainly never man stood less in need of them, if the truest 
love and highest esteem are able to give undeniable evidence of themselves. 
I believe they are, and therefore shall depend for ever on making love to 
you that way. Though the part I act is very painful, yet ’tis heaven to 
what I should have felt if I had left you for any time with distrust of the 
sincerity of my intentions towards you. ... Take care of the point 
wherein my interest is so much concerned, which is now become yours ; 
and I hope so to order things as in a little time, without any disadvantage 
that may incur the censure of the pretended wise, to spend the remainder 
of my life in the enjoyment of that happiness my imagination hath laid 
up for it.” ¢ 

This concealment, short though it proved, had some romantic 
consequences. Lady Harriet Vere, the most pertinacious of the 
young women who “ laid their snares” for the Lord Keeper, soon 
discovered who was her most dangerous rival, and sent letters to 
Lord Cowper every day by “a fellow dressed up in woman’s 
clothes, who could never be overtaken,” first threatening him 
with professional injury if he married the lady of his love, and 
next abusing her as “a mean wretch,” and a coquette, who used 


* «Private Correspondence, &c., of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough,’ 
vol. ii. p. 150. 
+ Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ vol. v. p. 261. 
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her proficiency in music to attract “all the rakes in town.” 
Adding that one night at a theatre Lord Wharton had said to 
Lord Dorchester, ‘ Now that the opera’s done, let’s go and hear 
Molly Clavering play it over again.” This, Lady Cowper observes 
indignantly, was “a plain lie, for I never did play in any public 
company, and only at home when anybody that visited my aunt 
Wood, with whom I lived, asked me. And for those two lords, I 
had never been in a room with either of them in my whole life.” 
At last Lady Harriet, who, for more than a month, had gone 
every Sunday in a hackney coach “to ogle my lord and pass and 
repass his coach when he went and came from chapel,” contrived 
an interview with him, under cover of a Cause in which a friend 
was concerned. He found her “set out in all her airs, with her 
elbow on a table that had two wax candles on it, and holding her 
head, which she said ached—and not a word said of the Cause.” 
When Lady Harriet’s confidants went so far as, by her authority, 
to offer Lord Cowper her hand and fortune, he avowed his marriage, 
saying that he was sure he had met with a wife whose conduct was 
unblemished, since the greatest enemy she had in the world had 
been writing him an invective against her every day, and yet the 
worst thing she was charged with was “playing best upon the 
harpsichord of any woman in England.” A very neat way of 
turning the tables on her detractor. 

In 1710, onachange of Ministers, Lord Cowper also sent in his 
resignation, despite the entreaties of Queen Anne, telling her that 
to keep in when all his friends were out would be infamous. He 
then retired to his Hertfordshire seat, till George I. on his accession 
summoned him to receive the Great Seal a second time. At this 
period begins what Lord Campbell (who saw part of the MS. and 
quoted from it freely) justly calls Lady Cowper’s “charming diary 
—a more lively picture of the Court of England at the commence- 
ment of the Brunswick Dynasty than I have ever met with.” She 
had corresponded with Princess Caroline for four years before the 
latter left Hanover, but received no appointment in her household 
till after George I.’s coronation. At this grand ceremony the 
peeresses’ place was so crowded that Lady Cowper took refuge on 
the bishops’ bench and thence was pushed up the pulpit stairs, 
from which the peers told her husband they “hoped she would 
preach.” She would evidently have given them sound Protestant 
doctrine, for she says, “I never was so affected with joy in all my 
life. It brought tears into my eyes, and I hope I shall never 
forget the blessing of seeing our holy religion thus preserved, as 
well as our liberties and properties.” 

Some of the Jacobite peeresses felt differently. They were 
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all there, “looking as cheerful as they could, but very peevish 
with everybody that spoke to them.” Lady Dorchester (daughter 
of Sir Charles Sedley), who stood just below Lady Cowper, turned 
to her when the Archbishop went round the throne demanding 
the assent of the people, and said—* Does the old fool think any- 
body here will say No, when there are so many drawn swords ?” 
Lady Cowper’s elevated position doubtless displayed her beauty to 
advantage, for at the Drawing Room next day the Princess of 
Wales said to her, ‘‘ You have made a conquest;” and added, 
laughing at her blushes, “’tis Mr. Bernstorff, who never was in 
love in his life before; and ’tis so considerable a conquest that 
you ought to be proud of it; and I, to please him, have ordered 
him to make you a compliment from me.”* 

This “ compliment ” was the post of Lady of the Bedchamber, 
which Lady Cowper accepted with unaffected delight, giving her 
admirer her husband’s ‘ Treatise on the State of Parties,’ which 
she had “transcribed and translated in French and English” for 
the King. The only language George and his Lord Keeper had 
in common was Latin, in which the latter sometimes wrote his 
State papers; when he wanted them turned into French Lady 
Cowper did it, and Lord Campbell quotes one of the playful and 
affectionate notes in which her husband asks his “dear Rogue” to 
help him. 

Lady Cowper’s colleague in her post was the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury, a woman of very different reputation, and apt to be 
jealous of her associate’s ready wit. Supping at Madame 
Kielmansegge’s one evening, the Duchess told King George how 
large the King of France’s appetite was, counting twenty things 
on her fingers, and saying, “Sire, il mange ceci et cela.” On 


which Lady Cowper added, “Sire, Madame la Duchesse oublie 


- quil a bien plus mangé que cela.” “ Qu’a-t-il mange, done ?” 
5 


inquired the King. “Sire, il a mange et dévoré son peuple; et si 
la Providence n’avoit pas conduit votre Majesté au tréne, au 
moment qu'elle |’a fait, il nous auroit mangé aussi.” This sally 
the King repeated to many persons, with immense gratification. 

Already Lady Cowper was awkwardly placed between the 
favourites of the King and of his family, for Mrs. Howard, whose 
own position was considered very doubtful, told her that the 
Princess mortally hated Madame Kielmansegge and “ thought her 
a wicked woman,” and such a plotter that ‘ she never stuck a pin 
into her gown without a design.” 

On November 8 the diary contains this entry: “My birth- 


* Baron Bernstorff, one of the King’s three favourite German 
Ministers. 
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day. Pray God grant that the rest of my life may be passed 
according to His will and in His service.” Lady Cowper did not 
rest satisfied with “ the aspiration to be good,” she was prepared to 
put her principles into practice on all points. Being much laughed 
at for playing very low at basset about a week later, she says: 

“T told my mistress I played out of duty, not inclination, and having 
four children nobody would think ill of me if for their sakes I desired to 
save my money, when I did not do anything that was mean, dishonest, or 
dishonourable. For which she commended me, and said she thought the 
principal duty of a woman was to take care of her children.” 


Lady Cowper’s own religious feeling was so sincere that she 
was not afraid to defend her friends even when charged with 
heresy. When the Countess of Nottingham tried to convince the 
Princess that Dr. Clarke’s writings were not orthodox, Lady 
Cowper observed : 


“* Madam, I have read these books, and [ really see no cause to accuse 
him of heresy, which is a heavy charge. But I suppose your ladysbip is 
better acquainted with them than I. Since you can accuse him, pray 
quote a passage out of his books.’ To which she answered, drawing her- 
self up as if she had been afraid of something: ‘ Not I, indeed. I dare 
not trust myself with the reading such books! I assure you I never 
looked into them.’ ‘ What, madam,’ said I, ‘do you undertake to con- 
demn anybody as a heretic without knowing what it is they believe and 
maintain? I would not venture to do so for all the world.’ ” 


Lady Cowper did not reserve her championship for her 
clerical friends; her sympathies were, like those of a recent 
heroine, “rather mixed.” But at all events she was invariably 
genuine, and never self-engrossed : 


“The Princess thanked me,” she says, “ for drinking her health at supper. 
I told her I never failed at my meals drinking hers and my master’s. On 
which the Prince said he did not wonder he had such good health since 
he came to England, as I took so much part in it. I told him that before 
his coming hither I and my children had constantly drunk his health by 
the name of ‘ young Hanover brave,’ which was the title Mr. Congreve had 
given him in a ballad. This made him ask who Mr. Congreve was, and so 


gave me an opportunity of saying all the good of Mr. Congreve which I 
think he truly deserves.” 


Lady Cowper was not without her share of crumpled rose- 
leaves. Her relations were constantly worrying her to get them 
places, and grumbling if they did not like them when obtained. 
Servants were not more faultless then than now; after one 
Drawing Room, when the apartments were very hot, she catches 
“a great cold coming out,” as her chairmen had deserted her. 
One pretty young woman, Mdlle. Schutz, a niece of Baron 
Bernstorff’s, was always pestering her for ornaments: she wanted 
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a “suit of gold ribbons”; she wanted a “lace head” ; she wanted 
Lady Cowper’s pearl necklace; finally, she wanted her diamonds, 
adding insult to injury by saying, “I make no scruple in 
borrowing them from you, because you are best in your state 
of nature and worst when you are dressed out, your jewels not 
becoming you.” 

Imagine the feelings of a handsome woman on being told that 
her diamonds did not become her! No wonder Lady Cowper 
exclaims, “ Commend me to the assurance of these foreigners ! ” 

There were graver troubles behind. Many relations of Lady 
Cowper’s were engaged in the Jacobite rising of 1715; and her 
cousin Mr. Foster, member for Northumberland, who proclaimed 
the Pretender at Warkworth, was made general in the rebel force ; 
he was taken prisoner at Preston, and Mdlle. Schutz told Lady 
Cowper that her uncle Baron Bernstorff would see that he was 
allowed to make his escape on the road to London, if she wished 
it. Her answer is not recorded, but her “cousin Tom ” escaped 
from Newgate a few days before that fixed for his trial, and made 
his way to France. On December 5 Lady Cowper writes : 


“This week the prisoners were brought to town from Preston. They 
came in with their arms tied, and their horses (whose bridles were taken 
off) led each by a soldier. The mob insulted them terribly, carrying a 
warming-pan before them, and saying a thousand barbarous things, which 
some of the prisoners returned with spirit. The chief of my father’s 
family ”—Clavering of Callalee—“ was amongst them. He is above seventy 
years old. A desperate fortune drove him from home in hopes to have 
repaired it. I did not see them come into town, nor let any of my children 
do so. I thought it would be insulting the relations I had here ; though 
almost everybody went to see them.” 


The next entry in the diary is on a pleasanter subject. Lady 
Cowper, the spirited champion of her husband whenever enemies 
slandered or officious friends criticised him, is delighted to record 
one of his reforms. Till his time the Chancellor used on New 
Year’s Day to receive gifts from the lawyers, amounting to nearly 
£3000,* but Lord Cowper signified to all who had been in the 
habit of making these offerings that he would receive none of 
them. Bishop Burnet calls this “a great example.” Formerly, 
says Lady Cowper, every Chancellor blamed the custom but none 
forbade it. The Earl of Nottingham (Heneage Finch, Dryden’s 
“ Amri ”) used to receive the presents, standing by a table, and as 
he took the money and laid it down, “he used to cry out, ‘Oh, 
tyrant cuthtom !’ for he lisped.” 

When the rebels were tried in the following month, Lord 


* Burnet, in his ‘ Reign of Queen Anne,’ says £1500 
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Cowper was made High Steward, “to his vexation and mine,” says 
his wife. 


“The servants had all new liveries. . . I was told it was customary to 
make them fine upon this occasion, but had them all plain. I think it 
very wrong to make a parade upon so dismal an occasion as that of putting 
to death one’s fellow-creatures; nor could I go to the trial to see them 
receive their sentences, having a relation among them, my Lord Widdring- 
ton.* The Prince was there, and came home much touched with com- 
passion. What pity it is that such cruelties should be necessary !” 


A few days afterwards Lord Cowper became so ill that he was 
inclined to resign his office, and his warm-hearted wife, though 
fond of the world of politics and fashion, whose excitement she 
enjoyed without being tainted by its corruption, says she 
resolved never more to press him to keep his place. 


“T told him that I would never oppose anything he had a mind to do, 
and offered him, if it would be any pleasure done him, to retire with him 
into the country and quit too, and what was more, never to repine at doing 
so, though it was the greatest sacrifice that could be made him. .. . Iam 
out of my wits to see him suffer, which I declare is ten times worse than 
death to me, and would rather live with him all my life on bread and 


cheese, up three pair of stairs, than be all this world can make me and at 
the same time see him suffer.” + 


During Lord Cowper’s illness, his wife was much tormented by 
the insatiable Mdlle. Schutz, “a very unreasonable body.” When 
Lady Cowper excuses herself from dining at Baron Bernstorfi’s, 
because she wants to nurse her husband, Mademoiselle goes to 
her house, and will take no hints that her hostess wishes to be 
alone, but “ took a pleasure in staying, because I was uneasy at it.” 
Next morning she offers by letter to spend the whole day with 
Lady Cowper. “TI thank her for nothing,” says the diarist, out of 
temper for once, “I had too much of her impertinence last night.” 

In March occurred the strange appearance known to tradition as 
“Lord Derwentwater’s Lights.” Dr. Clarke (the controversialist 
rector of St. James’s, whom Lady Cowper defended from the 


charge of heresy) saw it from the beginning, and described it to 
her thus: 


“ First a black cloud, whence smoke and light issued on every side, then 
a great body of pale fire, that rolled up and down, sending forth all sorts 
of colours like the rainbow for two or three minutes. After that it was 
like pale elementary fire, issuing on all sides of the horizon, but especially 


* Impeached with the Earl of Derwentwater, but afterwards pardoned. 

f¢ Lord Cowper had shown equal devotion to his wife. Speaking of 
Knellers portrait of him, she says: “It is for my dressing-room, and in 
the same posture that the dear fellow watched me so many weeks in my 
great illness.” 
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north and north-west, where it fixed at last... About one o’clock, this 
phenomenon was so strong that the whole face of the heavens was 
entirely covered with it.” “The light was then so great,” adds Lady 
Cowper, “ that I could, out of my window, see people walk across Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, though there was no moon. I could hardly make my chairmen 
come home with me, they were so frightened; and I was forced to let my 
glass down and preach to them as I went along, to comfort them. I’m 
sure anybody that had overheard the dialogue would have laughed heartily. 
All the people were drawn out into the streets, which were so full one 
could hardly pass, and all frighted to death. Both parties turned it on 
their enemies. The Whigs said it was God’s judgment on the horrid 
rebellion, and the Tories that it came for the Whigs taking off the two 
lords that were executed.” 


Next day she says the town is full of lies about what had been 
seen in the night. Two armies were fighting in the air; two 
men were fighting with flaming swords over Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
“the mob that went to Mr. Linet’s burial” saw two men 
fighting in the air without heads. Meditation on the manner of 
Linet’s death may have prepared them to see marvels. He was 
a Jacobite, curate to Dr. Walton of Whitechapel, and forced much 
against his will to take the oaths. “They choked him,” says 
Lady Cowper; “for he actually died the next day, of no other 
disease but swearing to the Government.” 

Dr. Walton himself was an oddity. Having quarrelled with 
Dr. Kennett (afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) he had an altar- 
piece painted for his church containing Dr. Kennett’s portrait as 
Judas Iscariot ; “and, to make it more sure, had the Doctor’s 
great black patch put under the wig upon the forehead.” 

Lady Cowper also tells one of the most absurd ghost stories 
ever put on record. Sir Coplestone Bampfylde (M.P. for Devon- 
shire) coming to town, met with a Scotch pedlar, who offered him 
twenty-four ells of brown holland so cheap that he bought it, tied 
it up in paper, and carefully put it himself into his portmanteau. 
As Sir Coplestone was crossing a great plain with his man and a 
neighbouring gentleman, a sudden light shone round them, the 
horses were frightened, the baronet and his friend thrown, and 
the groom run away with for two miles. When the gentlemen 
got up they saw something white at a little distance, which proved 
to be the “ twenty-four ells of fine holland,” stretched out as for 
whitening on the ground. When the groom returned they looked 
at the portmanteau and found it fast and the paper and string 
whole; but when they came to open it “the holland was gone, to 
their great amazement ;” though on the whole it would have been 
more amazing had the holland remained in the parcel, seeing that at 
the same time it was stretched on the ground. Lady Cowper adds: 
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“Sir Coplestone is a drunken country gentleman, and if he did not 
invent this (which I am afraid he did), yet it may be a drunken fume. 
And it seems to me he did not mightily believe it himself; for he says he 
has made the holland into shirts, and expects that some murdered body 
will come and demand them of him one day or another.” 


Many curious traces of the times are to be found in the diary. 
At the March Drawing Room one George Mayo was “turned out 
for being drunk and saucy. He fell out with Sir James Baker 
and pulled him by the nose.” In April Mr. Michelwaite was set 
upon by nine footpads 
“at the end of Bedford Row, in the road which goes there from Pancras 
Church to Gray’s Inn Lane. His servants and he fired at them again, 


and the pads did the same, till all the fire was spent, and then he rode 
through them towards the town to call for help, and they ran away.” 


Under “ the dead wall of Gray’s Inn Gardens” a lady and her son 
were met by two men, one of whom knocked the lantern out of the 
son’s hand and ran off with his hat and wig, and the other shot the 
lady through the head. While the camp was in Hyde Park, Lady 
Cowper stayed at Kensington, “ the roads being so secure by it that 
one might come from London any time of the night without danger.” 
Longer journeys were contemplated with natural dread. Lady 
Essex Robartes goes to take leave of Lady Cowper before starting 
for Cornwall; she will be about twelve days on the road: “She 
undertakes it with great fear.” 

Lady Cowper gives an appalling account of the precocity of the 
little Princesses. “They are miracles of their ages, especially 
Princess Anne,” afterwards Princess of Orange, “ who at five 
years old speaks, reads and writes both German and French to 
perfection, knows a great deal of history and geography, speaks 
English very prettily, and dances very well.” 

The Princess of Wales was affronted by the Bishop of London, 
who as Dean of the Chapel Royal respectfully offered his assist- 
ance in her theological studies. ‘‘ He is very impertinent,” she 
exclaimed indignantly, “to suppose that I, who refused to 
be Empress for the sake of the Protestant religion, don’t under- 
stand it fully!” This “inscrutable woman,” as Thackeray calls 
her, treated the courtiers to curious alternations of pride, 
familiarity, and ill-temper. Walking in the gallery at Hampton 
Court with Lord Sunderland, and quarrelling fiercely, she desired 
him to speak lower, or the people in the gardens would hear. 
“Let them hear!” he replied. ‘ Well, if you have a mind, let 
’em,” said the Princess. ‘“ But you shall walk next the windows, 
for in the humour we both are, one of us must certainly jump 
out, and I’m resolved it sha’n’t be me!” 
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The Princess, who was a great walker and enjoyed every de- 
scription of exercise, was fond of bowls, at which she played every 
evening on the green, or “Green Gallery,” at Windsor. The 
Duchess of Monmouth used to be often there. 


“The Princess loved her mightily,” says Lady Cowper, “and certainly 
no woman of her years ever deserved it so well. She had all the life and 
fire of youth, and it was marvellous to see that the many afflictions she had 
suffered had not touched her wit and good nature, but at upwards of three- 
score she had both in their full perfection.” 

Look on this picture and on that!—the Duchess who “in 
pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, had wept o’er Monmouth’s 
bloody tomb,” in her lively old age playing at bowls with the 
first Princess of Wales of the House of Hanover! 

From 1716 to 1720 there is a gap in the diary. 

During the interval, in April 1718, Lord Cowper resigned the 
Great Seal. “The Government,” says Lord Stanhope, 


“sustained at this time another loss, and no light one, in Lord Cowper. 
His motive I do not find explicitly stated. ... That he parted from his 
colleagues on good terms, may be presumed from his being promoted to an 
earldom. ... His health was declining, and his temper had soured, and 
either of these circumstances might suggest a wish for retirement.” * 


We have seen in his wife’s diary that illness had made Lord 
Cowper desire private life; there are also frequent charges of 
“peevishness” brought against him by political rivals, but these are 
not entertained by Lady Cowper for a moment. He occasionally 
alludes to infirmities of temper himself, however, in the letters 
addressed to his wife when she was in waiting (having remained 
in the household of the Princess) and he in his favourite Cole- 
green, where he cultivated his garden and educated his children. 
He was often in town himself, active and public-spirited in 
Parliament and the Privy Council. Lord Campbell attributes 
Lord Cowper’s resignation to the divisions in the royal family, 
his fidelity to the Prince having caused the King to regard him 
coldly. This was very unjust, after George’s repeated declarations 
that Lord Cowper was almost the only honest, disinterested man 
in the kingdom. On one occasion the King told the Princess that 
he had “ seen above fifty people, and everybody had asked for some- 
thing but Lord Cowper.” She rejoined: “Sir, you look ill to-day.” 
“T may well look ill,” he answered laughingly, “for I have had 
a world of blood drawn from me.” 

When Lady Cowper’s diary recommences,t she records many 

* ‘History of England,’ 5th edition, vol i. p. 299. 

t Lord Campbell, who recommended the publication of the earlier portion, 


did not see this part of the diary, which was not discovered till 1863. 
VOL. LXXTX. R 
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overtures made to Lord Cowper to resume office, and constant 
references to his advice and experience when negotiations were 
opened for reconciling the King to the Prince and Princess. 
This great object was attained at last, after a thousand intrigues, 
and amidst general, though rather frothy, rejoicings. 

“Everything gay and laughing,” writes Lady Cowper, “nothing but 
kissing and wishing of joy. ... I wished the Prince joy and comfort of 
what had been doing. He embraced and kissed me five or six times, and 
with his usual heartiness when he means sincerely. He said he knew the 
part I took in all his good or ill fortune,* and he knew my good heart so 
well, he was sure I was pleased with this. The Princess burst into a loud 
laugh, and said, ‘So! I think you two always kiss upon great occasions.’” 

There was a little domestic embracing and congratulating as 
well, and we know how genuine that must have been: “I kissed 
Lord Cowper at coming home,” the diary continues, “and 
said to him: ‘Well, I thank God your head is your own, 
and that’s more than one could be sure of two months ago.’ ” 
She alludes here to the very general belief that if the open 
enmity between the King and Prince had continued, a new and 
successful Jacobite rising would have ensued. 

The voice of the charmer, however, could not prevail on Lord 

Cowper to resume the burden he had laid down. The day after 
the general embracing— 
“ He came to my bedside,” writes his wife, “and said, ‘ My dear girl, I am 
come to let you the first into my secrets. I have with you thought to take 
service again, and by that show them, though I was not originally in this 
thing, yet I think a reconciliation so right and so necessary, that I will 
help to making everything in its own condition again... . But uponcon- 
sideration, all the reasons of my quitting subsist still, except the unfortunate 
breach in the royal family. I am old and infirm, and rich enough; and I 
have resolved not to enslave myself to any power upon earth. At five and 
fifty *tis time to think of making life easy; my infirmities will not let 
me struggle with knaves and fools. ’” 

He possibly felt that the mended cup would be in continual danger 
of breaking again. The situation was indeed what we should now 
call “strained” to an almost unbearable extent. Lady Cowper 
compares the appearance of the first Drawing Room to that of 
“two armies drawn up in battle array. For the King’s Court was all at 
the top of the room, behind the King; and the Prince’s Court behind him. 
The Prince looked down and behaved prodigious well. The King cast an 
angry look that way every now and then; and one could not help thinking 
*twas like a little dog and a cat—whenever the dog stirs a foot, the cat sets 
up her back and is ready to fly at him.” 


* The Prince once told Lord Cowper that he should not have known 
what to do without his lady, who had been very necessary to him, and had 
“ done purely.” 
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But though Lord Cowper stuck to his resolution of accepting 
neither place nor pension, and openly denounced the South Sea 
Bubble and other schemes for raising money countenanced by the 
royal family and the ministers, he did not wish his wife to go into 
seclusion with him. 


“ As to your present condition,” he writes to her from Colegreen, “I hope, 
now the regret at parting is over, it is not only easy but delightful. It 
cannot be otherwise while you are with so good a mistress, and from whom 
you have received such proofs of kindness to you as cannot be counterfeit, 
whatever some would make you believe. If everybody would have counter- 
feit with me at that rate, I should not have had any cause to complain.”* 


Lady Cowper had long been of the same opinion; early in her 
official connection with the Princess of Wales she wrote: “Iam 
so charmed with her good nature and good qualities that I shall 
never think I can do enough to please her. I am sure if being 
sincerely true and just to her will be any means to merit her 
favour, I shall have it, for I am come into the Court with resolu- 
tion never to tell a lie.” Perhaps the Lady of the Bedchamber 
was too straightforward for one whom her Hanoverian attendants 
called Grandissime Comédienne. At any rate, the Princess’s 
manner changed to Lady Cowper after her reappearance at St. 
James’s ; she was surrounded by new flatterers, and cooled towards 
her old friends. But nothing could daunt Lady Cowper’s out- 
spoken honesty. ‘The very last entry in her journal, dated Friday, 
July 10, 1720, records how when the Princess, speaking to Mrs. Wake 
(wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury) of the great things to be 
done for her and the Prince now they had made their submission, 
concluded: “Our children we shall have, and the regency they 
promise us, but I will venture my nose we sha’n’t have it ”—Lady 
Cowper, who was putting on the Princess’s gloves, rejoined: “ Yes, 
Madam. If your Highness had thirty noses, you might venture 
them all without the least danger to them!” 

Two years later attempts were made to implicate Lord Cowper 
in some new Jacobite fermentations. They were as futile as false: 
but unfortunately the report that his house was to be searched so dis- 
turbed his wife that she burnt part of her diary, and many papers 
relatingand belonging to the Prince and Princess of Wales, which 
she thought might be mischievous if discovered. Many years after- 
wards Caroline, then Queen, is reported to have shown animosity 
to the daughter of her old friend, under the impression that she 
retained compromising documents. “If there were any such, they 
were committed to the fire,” writes Lady Sarah, “and I have none 
the Queen can be in any uneasiness about, unless from my retain- 


* See Camphell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.’ 
rn ? 
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ing expressions of friendship she never felt, and promises I have 
cause to think she has no intention to perform.” 

On October 3, 1723, Lord Cowper, then in town, wrote to his 
“dearest life,” promising to join her at Colegreen on the follow- 
ing Saturday. He did so, but suffered from cold on the journey, 
was taken violently ill on his arrival, and died on the following 
Thursday, in his sixtieth year. His wife and children were with 
him, and, according to Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ his dying injunction to 
his son was that he should never travel. If true, this may have 
been intended as a precaution against Jacobite influences. Lord 
Cowper was buried in Hertingfordbury church, where his beloved 
brother Spencer was afterwards laid. 

“ The latter end of December,” writes Lady Sarah, “ my mother 
grewextremely ill. She lost her appetite entirely, and at times her 
memory, so that she would speak of my father as if living, ask 
for him, and expect him home. When she recollected his death it 
seemed to be with so lively a grief as if it had just then happened.” 
She died in the following February, in her thirty-ninth year. 
The library at Panshanger is said to contain a large collection of 
books, some on rather abstruse subjects, which belonged to her, 
and are copiously annotated in her handwriting. 
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A Women's Love. 
By ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 


Cuapten I. 


I wav known Mark Chisholm for many years before he married ; 
but, by a singular fatality, I was absent from England at the 
time that he made his wife’s acquaintance, and did not see him 
until two years after their marriage. 

Therefore I knew nothing of the circumstances, except what I 
learnt two years later. 

Mark was a handsome fellow, proverbially lucky, popular 
amongst men, and literally adored by women. Some people saw 
no more in him than a well-dressed, well-mannered young man 
of fortune, for Mark came into a ready-made fortune, and perhaps 
knew how to spend it better than most men. His father had 
been a great coalowner, and had amassed with some cleverness 
andmuch perseverance a fortune, which he enjoyed to the full him- 
self, and which his son was equally well qualified to spend. 

I always knew that a great deal of Mark’s success was due to 
the gay good-hearted way in which he interested himself in al: 
his friends. But with women he was decidedly despotic. The 
woman he cared for must be exclusively his own—at least for the 
time he loved her. He would endure no rivalry, and in many 
cases he quietly abandoned his place, because he did not look 
upon the object as worth a fight. 

On the other hand there was no one who threw such a will 
into a conquest as Mark did when he was in earnest. And 
women, as a rule, seemed vastly flattered to be, for the time even, 
the centre of his interest. 

Underlying all this I always discerned in Mark a certain 
austerity of conduct in honourable matters, which inclined me to 
believe there were deeper landmarks in his character than what 
were commonly disclosed to the world. 

Arrived in London, I immediately tried to satisfy my curiosity 
by asking questions about Mark’s wife. I gathered that he had 
met her abroad, that her family history was an unsolved mystery, 
but she was proud enough in manner and bearing to be of the 
most noble birth. Some said she was young and nice-looking, 
which terms are not very comprehensive ; and one man said it 
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appeared to him there was something “ wonderful” about Mrs. 
Mark Chisholm. 

The night after I arrived I was bidden to dine with them, so 
I had a chance of judging for myself. 

They had taken a house in Chester Square, and the moment 
the door of the street closed behind me I felt a sense of repose 
and quiet, which was not dulness, but a tranquillity fraught with 
a pleasant under-current of refinement. The hall and staircase 
were very softly carpeted, and I noticed, without having time to 
examine, old brasses dimly shining through the half-gloom. The 
drawing-room was to my uncultured mind a marvel, and yet a 
marvel which comforted and delighted the senses, rather than 
disturbing them with curiosity or surprise. It seemed to mea 
room which was a faithful index to, and reflection of, a beautiful 
woman’s beautiful life. 

Mark came forward eagerly to meet me. 

““My dear old Dan,” he said, “it is a real pleasure to see you, 
and in a moment my wife will be here.” 

As he spoke the door behind me was opened, and there came the 
rustling sound of a woman’s silken draperies; a pause, and then 
a voice curiously penetrating and contained, that called out, 
“Good-night, baby,” as though the temptation to linger were 
strong, and the duty to hasten forward yet stronger. 

In another moment I found two hands placed in mine, and 
Mark’s wife smiling a welcome into my old weatherbeaten eyes. 
It always seemed to me in after-times that Mrs. Chisholm’s 
hands were stronger than a woman’s hands generally are, with a 
strength of sincerity and good faith, as if in their mere pressure 
you took from them an unknown quantity of the vigour and the 
goodness of her nature. Their grasp was fuller of meaning than 
a spoken greeting. We went down to dinner, and in the clear light 
I had a chance of seeing better what sort of a woman Mark’s wife 
looked. I caught myself wondering if every one would call her 
beautiful, and I came to the conclusion that only a few would 
do so. 

In figure she was slight and graceful, and about middle height. 
Her hair, of a peculiar russet-brown, waved richly round her head, 
und her head was small and well carried. Her brows were low 
and rather broad—thoughtful brows, under which gleamed eyes 
which in themselves made up the sum of a woman’s beauty. 
They were tawny-hued, like a cat’s, and they changed colour like 
a cat’s eyes, but their chief peculiarity was the ever-recurrent 
dilation of the pupils. 

There were moments when they appeared only sombre and 
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veiled ; at others, under the influence of enthusiasm or excitement, 
they dilated and expanded into an almost appalling beauty. Her 
nose was not of much consequence in the expressive construction 
of her face, but in itself it was unobtrusive. Her mouth looked 
rather large, full-lipped, and curving—it was the mouth, I should 
say, of a woman who could be very tender and very loving. Her 
face was small, her skin delicate, of fine texture and such fine 
colouring that almost one might have thought she painted. 
All this is a mere bald outline of how she looked, without the 
keynote which gave value to the whole. Her face was absorbed 
and charged with a radiancy of love—a love that gave it all its 
strength and beauty. When she regarded her husband the love 
in her look seemed to leap to him, and absorb itself in him, in a 
very solemn and very tender way, as a face may be lifted, trans- 
figured with religious emotion to an all-merciful and almighty 
deity. 

I thought once how Mrs. Chisholm would look were the love 
and the radiant expression of that love to die out of her face, and 
I remember I felt that the effect would be horrible. We talked 
all dinner-time of ordinary subjects, until I made some chance 
remark about the church in Chester Square, and asked, for some- 
thing to say, if they went toit. Mark laughed. ‘“ No, we don’t 
patronise it. I never was much of a church-goer, I am afraid ; but 
if I had married a religious woman I think I should have gone to 
church with her. But Valentia is not religious,” 

Mrs. Chisholm flushed and hesitated. ‘‘ You should not say 
that, Mark; I don’t know what you mean. The term is so wide 
and varied. I never had a religious bringing-up, certainly ; and 
I never was taught any orthodox principles; but I think for all 
that I have a kind of religion of my own.” 

“Yes,” said Mark thoughtfully, “ but that is not what I mean. 
I think I should admire orthodox religion and goodness more in 
you than I do your instinctive convictions. 1 am one of those 
men who, not being very austere in my own religious beliefs, 
would like my wife to be orthodox enough for us both.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” I remarked, taking up the argument. 
“Tam all in favour of a woman’s religious opinions being self- 
prompted, within the limit of her own understanding, and within 
her own personal view. I don’t believe in the faith that removes 
mountains ; I prefer the belief based on convictions.” 

“ Ah, then, you can understand Valentia. Now Valentia never 
was taught anything. Her ideas of right and wrong came from 
an intuition which she follows blindly. She has practically no 
principles, and yet her moral basis is extraordinarily discrimina- 
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ting and faultless; she has no conscience, and yet she is deeply 
sensitive of the consciousness of good and evil. She thinks a 
religious or moral question out with her intelligence, she does not 
accept it unquestioningly with her faith; you can move her by 
her reason and by her heart, but never by accepted creeds. 
Sometimes I think if ever her sense of justice were overturned, 
and if she became a bad woman, she would be an exceptionally 
bad woman, as she would have no conscience, principles, or 
religion to hold her up.” 

Mrs. Chisholm smiled softly. ‘“ My religion is love,” she said 
simply, and her eyes shone on her husband with a depth of 
incomparable devotion. “I believe in love; love teaches us 
more Christianity than all the religion in the world.” 

Mark looked back at her with an expression half-proud, half- 
fearful. ‘“ That is all very well,” he said, “ but it is not every one 
who can love as you do.” 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Chisholm left the room, and Mark 
and I lit up our cigars. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what do you think of Valentia?” 

“Think of her,” I answered—“ I think she’s charming!” 

“ Yes, of course; but besides that—what ?” 

“T have had such a short opportunity of judging, but I should 
say she is even more than what I should have desired your wife 
to be.” 

“When you know her better, old man, you will think even 
more highly of her. I have never known a woman like her. She 
is as good, and as sweet, and as charitable, as she is beautiful! 
Why just think what she did the other day. Do you remember 
Leah ?—Leah Verriker ? ” 

I looked up thoroughly surprised. ‘ What of her?” I said. 

“Only this: that not long ago Verriker died, leaving Leah 
badly off. We met her one day, quite by accident, and she asked 
me to introduce her to Valentia.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, when we got home, Valentia asked me about her, and I 
told her all! All, down to her late troubles, her husband’s death, 
her poverty !” 

* And what did she say?” 

“She said she was very sorry for her—sorriest of all for her as 
a woman who had once possessed my love and had lost it! You 
see what odd creatures these women are! And finally she went of 
her own accord, and asked Leah to come and stay here for as long 
as she liked, whilst she settled her future plans. Now what other 
woman would have done this ?” 
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I did not answer. Somehow I felt a sense of ultimate disaster ; 
and it seemed to me that however merciful Valentia’s impulse 
had been, Mark should never have allowed her to carry it 
into effect. There was a lurking danger, to my mind, in the 
reappearance in a man’s life of a woman he had once very pas- 
sionately loved. 

I suppose I looked perplexed. 

“ You have something on your mind,” Mark said. “ What is it?” 

“Do you think it is quite safe?” I asked doubtfully. 

“For me, do you mean ?” 

“Yes.” 

“She is no more to me now than the merest stranger,” he 
replied heartily. ‘‘ How could she be, when I love my wife better 
than anything in the world ?” 

His tones more than his words reassured me. They were such 
confident, truthful tones, ringing clear from his heart. 

Leah Verriker! How well I remembered her! When I left 
England, I left Mark madly in love with her. She was his soul, 
his faith, his love, his everything. She was of Jewish origin, 
small, delicate, and wayward. She had large black restless eyes, 
a skin of deathly pallor, a sensitive aquiline nose, and lips of so 
deep a scarlet, they struck against one’s notice like a revealed sin. 
I defy a good woman to have had such a mouth. She had long 
white hands, restless and writhing. When they lay along her 
knees she was for ever clasping and unclasping them, like a 
person with a distraught mind. She carried the restlessness of 
her nature into every movement and every act and every speech. 
She was a woman I could not endure for purely physical reasons ; 
and yet she held absolute sway over Mark for more than three 
years. I don’t know how the final wrench came. I think it 
must have been when he met Valentia. 


Cuapter II. 


Durine the following few weeks I became a constant visitor at 
Mark’s house. At first I was led there by a curiosity, not to say 
an anxiety, to see how it would answer to have Leah Verriker as 
an inmate of that pleasant home; and afterwards, when more 
reassured, I went there for the mere pleasure of studying the 
character of Mark’s dear wife. It seemed to me that each day 
some new beauty stood revealed in Valentia—beauties of mind, of 
goodness, of character. She was a woman to whom confidence 
went out like metal to loadstone; not only because she was so 
quick with charity, but because she had kept fresh and uncon- 
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taminated the guileless candour and ingenuousness of a child. I 
often sat, when speech had given place to that pleasant silence 
which speaks of a real understanding between people, and watched 
the two women, who, in their turn, had commanded Mark’s life. 

There was between them an evidently sincere friendship, but 
a friendship without any overflow of demonstration. Leah was 
much occupied with her arrangements about her children, and 
her future plans, and all the painful tedium of lawyers, and their 
opinions of the will and possessions of her late husband. 

And Valentia was occupied in her home—in all the dear 
details of the comfort of her husband and her child; busy, too, in 
the exercise of her wonderful and absorbing love for them both. 
It was the first time that I realized that love could be busy, keen, 
and alert to forestall and supply every desire of the loved object. 

I noticed sometimes that Leah would sit and watch Valentia 
steadily with some inward calculation; and that under the 
influence of Leah’s regard Valentia’s eyes flinched. It was as 
though all the composure of Valentia’s calm gaze had gone out 
to Leah, and that all Leah’s restlessness had been transmitted in 
exchange to Valentia. 

I wondered sometimes to see Mark’s wife move uneasily away 
from the contemplation of those merciless black eyes. But 
Mark’s manner to his old love was all and more than all I could 
have desired of him. He was at once kind and almost affectionate, 
inquiring after her affairs almost as a brother might; he played 
accompaniments for her when she sang, helped her write letters 
to her lawyers, and was ever ready with sympathy. Beyond this 
—nothing. And to Valentia, before Leah, he showed unabashed 
all his usual tenderness. 

Sometimes I thought it was a dangerous game to display all 
his devotion to his wife before his old love, but my mind was set 
at rest by the apparent harmony in Mark’s household, when 
suddenly a moment came of terrible awakening. 

I had occupied for some years rooms in St. James’s Street, 
where I was especially comfortable and well looked after. I was 
sitting one day at my writing-table in the drawing-room, when the 
door was thrown hurriedly open, and Valentia appeared carrying 
her child in her arms. As her eyes met mine I became immediately 
conscious of grave disaster, so much so that I rose, and throwing 
out my hands, I said: 

“ My poor child!” 

“Yes,” she said quite naturally, closing the door abruptly, and 
turning towards me ; “ your poor child. I want you to think of me 
as your child, and help me, if—you can, for I seem to be going mad.” 
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The child lay in her arms awake, its wide watchful eyes wan- 
dering aimlessly round the room, and noticing its strangeness it 
set up a sad wailing. Patiently Valentia got up, and walked up 
and down the room, crooning some lullaby song, until at last she 
succeeded in sending it to sleep. I waited meanwhile for her to 
speak. Seeing that she had sunk into a lethargy, I said “ Where 
is Mark ?” 

She started. ‘“ He has turned me away; he won’t believe me; 
and he has sent me away for ever—the child and me.” 

She spoke wildly, like one who having had a phrase dinned into 
her ears repeats it mechanically. 

“ But what is the matter?” I asked impatiently. 

“How am I to tell you, when I don’t know myself?” she 
rejoined excitedly. ‘I can’t make it out. 
and horrible!” 

I saw I should get nothing from her whilst under the influence 
of such strong excitement, so I tried to reassure her. 

“Look at me, my dear; I am here to help you, to believe you, 
to advise you. I am earnestly attached to you and Mark, and I 
mean to do all I can to comfort you; but first of all you must 
calm yourself, collect your memory, and explain to me categori- 
cally all that has happened.” 

As I spoke her wonderful eyes, which had been dilated and fren- 
zied, seemed to turn inwards and to become more composed. I only 
knew from the clasping of her hands how strong must be her 
mental excitement. And seeing her so overmastered by the 
vehemence of her disquiet formed such a contrast to her usual 
beautiful composure that it made a most painful impression 
on me. 

She tried to speak several times, but failed ; and then she held 
her head between her hands, as if by sheer strength she would 
summon back her energies. “ You are right,” she said at last, 
“I must try and remember, and, above all, 1 must not allow 
myself to go mad. I have work to do.” 

I went to a cupboard, and poured out a glass of wine, which I 
brought to her, and made her drink. Then I sat down beside her, 
and, taking her hand in mine to establish between us a channel of 
sympathy, I told her to begin. 

It was hard for her at first to express herself, and to fit fact and 
fact together; but ultimately her story resolved itself thus: It 
appeared that Mark came in her morning-room, to ask for some 
sealing-wax for Leah. She was sending off some document to 
her lawyer, and wanted to seal it first, and there was no sealing- 
wax to be found. Valentia was sitting at her embroidery frame, 


It is all monstrous ; 
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working, and she answered that perhaps there might be some in 
her desk. 

Mark crossed over to her writing-table, and lifted the top. It 
was one of those little desk writing-tables called escritoires. 
She was looking towards him, and suggested his searching in one 
of the drawers. He turned out one or two papers, and then 
found some sticks of sealing-wax, and was replacing the letters, 
when something caught his eye in the one uppermost. 

He took it up, and began reading. 

Valentia paid no attention, feeling, she explained to me, 
that nothing she possessed could come to harm in her husband’s 
hands. 

Noticing he remained silent she looked up, and met his gaze, 
which was turned full on her with a very terrible regard. 
Instinctively she rose to her feet, and asked him what was the 
matter. 

He waved her off, and still fixing his eyes upon her, he said: 

“Qh, if you were a man, I think I could kill you now.” 

Valentia, in her horror, pressed her hands to her ears, and cried 
out to him to explain what had happened to him, but to spare 
her such words of madness. And then, terrified at his look, she 
ran towards him, and flinging her arms around him implored him, 
calling him by every endearing name, not to frighten her so 
dreadfully. For an instant he remained passive, and then flung 
her off so violently that she nearly fell. He then held the paper 
towards her, and told her to look at it. She looked, and saw a 
sheet of her own especial note-paper written closely over in what 
looked like her own handwriting. 

“You know what this is?” he said furiously. 

She answered that she didn’t remember what it might be, that 
she was so nervous she could not see, and begged him to tell her 
what he meant. She had sunk down on a sofa; he drew a chair 
near, and, sitting where he could watch her face, he read the 
letter. 

It was addressed thus: “My own Arthur,” and was written 
evidently to a man who had once been very dear to her. It 
spoke of their past love, of their past intimacy, the guilt of 
which was beyond question; it alluded to the child which was 
his, and which she had palmed off on her husband. It entered 
into details of her present life, which was peaceful and content, as 
she ,had grown to love her husband, not perhaps as much as 
her former lover, but enough to assure her happiness. And 
finally she implored him not to come near her, as to do so 
would break up her peace for ever. She exhorted him, by all the 
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memories of the past, to spare her such unhappiness, and to be 
strong for her sake—to leave her unmolested. 

Such was the gist of this terrible letter. 

And here she paused. 

She looked me full in the eyes. 

“T never wrote that letter,” she said distinctly. 

“ But you say it was in your handwriting,” I said, fairly puzzled. 

“ Yes, it looked like my writing, that I cannot deny, but I never 
wrote it.” 

“Did you tell Mark so?” I asked. 

“Yes, but he would.not believe me. I was so surprised, so 
overcome, so aghast at the letter, after he had read it to me and 
shown it to me, that my manner and denial must have had all the 
appearance of the confusion of guilt.” 

“ And then what did he do?” 

“T don’t quite remember, for my mind seemed overthrown. 
He spoke of a separation to save scandal. He was very cold, 
and very constrained, and he kept on saying: ‘Of course all is 
over between us for ever. We must part.’ And then the more 
he thought, and the more he talked, the more angry he grew. 
Just then nurse brought in the baby, and laid it on my knee. No 
sooner was she gone out of the room, than he -flew into a fury, 
and would have struck the child, if I had not held him off. He 
called it the child of my sin, and then he cried out to me to take 
the child and go, go quickly, out of the house—anywhere—for he 
said he had murder in his heart! ” 

Valentia had worked herself up to frenzy in telling her story, 
and was trembling all over with emotion. 

I leant back in my chair, and thought it all out, going over 
in my mind all she had just told me, and I acknowledge I was 
suffering acutely from the revulsion caused in me by the exposure 
of so horrid an episode in Valentia’s life. Valentia, whom I had 
thought a perfect woman. Yet, at the same time, I did not lose 
my affection for her, nor my desire to help her. 

“My dear,” I said at last, “it is all very sad and very dreadful. 
I have known Mark from his boyhood ; perhaps I understand him 
better than you do in certain ways. It will be best, knowing his 
nature, for you to throw yourself on his mercy. Confess the 
whole truth to him. It is no good denying, and adding to the 
fault which is already so grave by telling lies. Open your heart 
to him, and there is still a chance that some influence may induce 
him to forgive you.” 

Whilst I was yet speaking she turned upon me furiously : 

“Youalso! Oh, my God! will noone believe me? I tell you, 
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Mr. Fraser, I never wrote that letter! Iswear it on the head of 
my child—Mark’s child !—this little creature that God gave to 
Mark and me to crown our love.” 

There was a luminous ex pression in her face which was truth 
itself. Her vehemence was not bravado. Her tone was sincere. 
For a moment I felt fairly staggered. I put my hand over my 
eyes and thought. Suddeniy I felt some powerful instinct enter 
my mind, and upset my reason, and compel me to believe her in 
the face of circumstances. The feeling that came over me was 
absolute in its authority. I looked up, and, seeing her attitude of 
despair, I became strengthened in my resolve. 

“ Valentia,” I said earnestly, “I believe you.” 

It seemed to me that I was trying an experiment—that in 
spite of myself, an invisible power was placing a responsibility 
into my hands which I could not set aside. The idea that was 
uppermost in my mind was that I must believe Valentia, and, 
strong in my belief, I should find a way to help her. 

At my words Valentia looked up, transfigured. 

“Tf you believe me, and will help me,” she said slowiy, “I think 
we shall be able to clear up this mystery.” 

I felt just then that I was not fit to enter into the causes and 
effects. It was quite a severe enough trial to my reason to be 
dethroned for a blind instinct, and for the moment my never 
very receptive nature seemed over-choked with the new sensation, 
and incapable of fresh energies. So I confined myself to looking 
after the creature comforts of Valentia and her child. I bethought 
me of a quiet respectable hotel near at hand, to which I took her, 
and, having seen her comfortably installed, I left her, promising 
to go and see Mark, and bring her all the best comfort and news 
Teould gather. 






Cuapter III. 


I rounp Mark in his smoking-room, writing. As I went along in 
my hansom I thought how I should open the subject and what I 
should say, but when I saw him looking so grave and so altered, 
everything went out of my head. 

He looked up at me, and then attempteda smile. It was a very 
poor smile for him. 

“Dear old fellow,” he began, “I was just thinking of you. I 
am in trouble.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I know. I have seen Valentia.” 

“You have seen Valentia!” he echoed in some surprise. ‘She 
went to youthen? That was cleverly done!” 
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He langhed a hard laugh, and spoke harshly. 

“Yes,” I said, “she came to me. She knew I am her friend, 
and would try to help her and you too.” 

Mark frowned. He was standing by the window, the light full 
on his handsome features, usually so debonair, and now so fixed 
and stern. 

“There are some cases,” he said shortly, “ where no help is 
possible or even desirable.” 

“But yours is no such case,” I cried warmly. ‘ Mark, you 
must hear me! I have heard Valentia’s story. No, don't shake 
your head, she has told me all about the letter, and your 
subsequent anger. She swears she never wrote it, and I believe 
her.” 

“T suppose she swore it was not in her handwriting?” he 
sneered. 

“No; she said it looked very like her writing, but at the same 
time she swore she never wrote it, never had seen it before, 
and even had no idea who the person addressed might be.” 

“Tt is well,” Mark said hotly, “ that she adds prevarication to 
her other sins. It is just what I might expect of her. But as it 
happens, rather than let there be a thread of doubt, I have been 
toanexpert. I took him some of her letters, some of her account- 
books, her diary, and the letter in question, and he has declared 
them to be all in the writing of the same person.” 

This news painfully affected me, and Mark, noticing the grief 
in my regard, continued rapidly : 

“There is nothing to say, nothing to discuss, my dear old Dan; 
let us at most try to keep my disgrace from the world. I shall 
go abroad, Valentia shall remain in England, or vice versa ; for my 
own sake I will have no scandal. But if I could have divorced 
her, I would. Do you remember the first night you dined here 
we were talking of religion, and I accused her laughingly of 
having no religion at all? She said, God forgive her! that she 
had a religion of her own,‘ the religion of love.’” 

He broke off, and langhed—a laugh that was like a cry. 

“T remember I said that if her oddly established creeds were 
overthown, and if she became a bad woman, she would be an 
exceptionally bad woman. How right I was! How right I was! 
Don’t you see before she knew me she was all in the dark, she 
could sin without thinking it sin, good and bad looked the same 
in her eyes. When I met her first at Naples, ministering to the 
last requirements of her disreputable old father, I thought a finer, 
sweeter nature never lived. He died;—I married her. I asked 
no questions of her past, and this is my reward. I believe she 
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loved me. I don’t believe the worst woman on God’s earth could 
be such a hypocrite as to pretend all she has been to me. But 
her love should have taught her truth. I think I could have for- 
given her, if she had told me of her horrid past, and the stain 
upon her life. There, Dan, I have done. There is nothing left 
to say. You know it all now, and between you and me the 
subject will never be discussed again. I am busy making a 
provision for Valentia and her child, and I will appoint you 
trustee. You can serve me in this, but there is nothing else you 
can do to benefit me or her in this wretched business.” 

“Yes there is,” I said firmly. “I can find a clue to the 
mystery, for mystery there is. I don’t believe a word of that 
letter, whatever the expert may say ; there is foul play somewhere, 
and I will find it out!” 

As I spoke Leah Verriker came softly into the room ; she heard 
my last words, and looked me full in the eyes. She looked like 
some weird embodied curse, I thought, in her black dress and 
black veil. At the sight of her, instinctively I shivered. 

“ Do I disturb you, Mark?” she said, in her languorous voice. 
“T have only just got back from Chancery Lane. Such a long, 
tiring day!” 

Mark came across from the window, with his miserable attempt 
at a smile. 

“By-the-by, Leah,” he said, trying to speak lightly, “I 
must tell you, you have lost your hostess. Valentia has been 
called away—nothing serious—but a relation of hers at a distance 
is ill, and requires her. She has already gone. She left you all 
sorts of messages. I am doubly sorry, for of course it will cut 
short your visit here. But at all events you will remain until 
to-morrow ; Iam dining out to-night, so shall not be in your way.” 

From my heart I pitied him. He spoke so haltingly, a child 
could have discovered there was some hidden meaning, and yet he 
tried his best. 

Leah the while stood with her restless eyes scanning him and 
me alternately. She had taken her gloves off, and her white 
hands, the only white things about her except her wax-like face, 
were writhing feverishly. ‘What a strange thing!” she said 
softly. ‘ Valentia knew nothing about it this morning. I heard 
you both talking, and as you did not bring my sealing-wax, I 
thought you had forgotten, and so I went out. I suppose she 
got a telegram? But do not think that I shall leave you!” she 
continued lightly. ‘“I am not afraid of being alone here, and 
I shall look after you until she comes back.” 

“T am afraid that is impossible,” Mark said trenchantly. 
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“T don’t care the least about Mrs. Grundy,” she cried, restlessly 
tapping her foot on the floor, “‘ and I shall not desert a friend in 
his time of need. You can’t get rid of me so easily!” 

She was just turning round to leave the room, with a light 
laugh, when Mark stopped her. 

“You mean very well, Leah, but the thing is impossible, as 
I said before. I leave London in a day or two, to—to join my 
wife.” 

Leah looked back over her shoulder, with an ominous gleam in 
her black eyes. 

“That alters the case,” she said slowly. “So you are going to 
join Valentia ?” 

When she had left the room I felt asif an evil influence were 
withdrawn. 

“T can’t bear that woman,” I said ; “and I believe she is no friend 
to Valentia.” 

“Don’t be unjust to her, she is honestly attached to my wife. 
Poor woman, she has had a great deal of trouble one way and 
another, and I admire her fortitude. You never liked her, but 
there is a great deal of good in Leah.” 

“Well, well!” I cried impatiently. “I don’t want to discuss 
her. Have you no message for Valentia? What comfort can 
I take to the poor child who, before God, I believe to be 
innocent!” 

“Tell her,” he said in a terrible voice, “I will never to my 
dying day forgive her, and never will I see her again.” 

I drove back to the hotel thoroughly disheartened, and found 
Valentia standing by the window, her poor eyes strained with 
expectation. 

“Well?” she cried, coming swiftly to meet me. 

“T have seen him,” I answered, “ and we have talked for hours, 
but I have not been able to do your cause any good. Mark is fixed 
in his belief in that letter.” 

“ That letter which I never wrote! ” 

“He says he has seen an expert, and shown him other letters 
and papers of yours together with that letter, and the expert 
declares the writing to be identical.” 

, “Oh, my God !”—the cry broke from Valentia like a stricken 
ope. 

She covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

““Come—come,” I said, too much moved for comfort, “you 
must not cry. As you say yourself, there is work to do. I want 
you to think out many things. First of all, where do you keep 
that writing-paper ?” 
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“Only in one place, in the escritoire in my boudoir.” 
“That leads out of the drawing-room ?” I asked. 
“a 

“Do you remember seeing any one using your paper, or taking 
any from that room ? ” 

“No one used it but I, and no one ever entered that room but 
Leah and I.” 

“Leah!” I exclaimed, “ that woman !”—and at the moment I 
would have given the world to have been able to fix a fault upon 
her. “Now, was there any one,” I continued, “in the house 
or elsewhere, who you should suppose was your enemy ?” 

Valentia’s sweet face smiled in answer. 

“JT do not think I have an enemy in the world,” she said 
simply. 

“There was no servant, for instance, who had a grudge against 
you?” 

‘They were all devoted to me,” she answered. 

I broke off sheerly nonplussed. The letter was then clearly not 
the work of an enemy. In my own heart I named Leah as the 
only person who could possibly be Valentia’s enemy, and yet there 
was not a shred of evidence against her. With that cursed 
handwriting proved as Valentia’s, every supposition seemed 
useless. 

“Tell me about your life before you married,” I said at last. 
“You never knew any one called Arthur? You never had any 
other lover than Mark? Tell me all you can.” 

“There is so little to tell,” she said sadly. ‘‘ My mother died 
when I was very young. I was brought up by an old relative in 
Pisa. I never left there until a year before I married. My father 
came and fetched me away, and for a couple of months we were in 
Rome. My father was very kind to me in his way, but he was not 
like Mark. He got ill at Naples, and for some months I nursed 
him. He got to know Mark somehow, at Rome, and Mark found 
us out at Naples; then my father died, and I was alone, and 
then Mark married me.” 

Poor child! her story of the father who was very kind in his 
way, but not like Mark! Who got to know Mark—somehow 
—formed such a contrast to the happy radiant life in which I 
found her months before. 

In truth, there did not seem to be much mystery in her story, 
and again I felt baffled. For a long time I sat silent, looking at 
Valentia, who in sympathy with my mood remained motionless 
like some beautiful picture of a saint. Poor child! the look in 
her wonderful eyes, at once so piteous and so mystical, would have 
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won a harder heart than mine. But what was I to do? 
wondered and wondered till I felt my brain reel. 

At last I said: 

“Valentia, there is nothing to do but wait. I must get you 
and the child out of London into some quiet country place where 
you can live peacefully for a little while. It shall be near at 
hand, Richmond or somewhere, and I will come and see you often. 
In the meantime I will remain as much with Mark as possible, to 
see what time and patience will do.” 

Valentia rose from her chair and flung herself on her knees 
before me. 

“Oh, don’t send me away!” she cried passionately. “Don’t 
send me away. How am I to live without my husband? Don’t 
you see it will kill me? I love him so, it will be like cutting out 
my heart to part from him. Take me back to him,” she implored, 
waxing desperate, “ he will listen to you—you are his friend. Tell 
him I love him so, I cannot live without him. Tell him he must 
believe me !—He must—he shall |——” 

The poor child’s arms flung out wildly were clinging to me in 
the vehemence of her excitement. Her face, eloquent with tears, 
was raised imploringly to me. I thought if Mark could see and 
hear her now, he would believe. 

“ What can I do? what can I say?” she cried, her emotion 
growing stronger and stronger ; “howcan I prove it? CanI tear 
my heart out? Can I go to God and ask him to uphold me? I 
never was religious, perhaps, but I can swear on the head of my 
little child —Mark’s little child—that all that wicked letter is a 
lie. Oh, take me to him—he has had time to reflect, he will 
believe me now.” 

As she spoke I remembered his last words: “ Tell her I will 
never to my dying day forgive her, and never will I see her again.” 

“Calm yourself, Valentia,” I said gently, “there is no good in 
giving way. I cannot take you to Mark, for he is going away ; 
you must be patient, my poor child, and wait. Something tells 
me all will come right. We must wait and hope.” 

The following day I installed Valentia and her child in a 
pleasant sunny cottage at Richmond. On my return I went to 
see what plans Mark had made, and I found him already gone. 

“Mr. Chisholm left a message for you, sir, to say he would 
write in a day or two from the Continent,” the servant said. 
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Cuapter LY. 


Ture weeks went by, and I received two or three letters from 
Mark dated from Aix-les-Bains. They were short and uncom- 
promising, containing little or no news, and breathing small hope 
of future reconciliation. One night, quite the end of the season, 
I was dining at the house of some old friends. There were a good 
many people present, and after dinner several more came in and 
there was to be some music. I remained some time downstairs 
smoking and talking over my wine. When I got upstairs the 
rooms were full, and some singing was going on. I slipped 
quietly into a seat behind the rest, and presently the song came 
toanend. Just then I heard some one say: 

“Oh, Mrs. Verriker, how I wish you would show us some of 
your wonderful ‘ willing.’” 

The name struck me. I looked up, and, hidden myself, I saw 
Leah Verriker. She was looking very handsome in her long 
black dress, and was smiling and excusing herself. However, her 
hostess insisted, and Leah appeared only to want a little pressing. 
After a few moments there was a hush in the room; a young girl 
was put outside the door, and all the others were consulting as to 
what Mrs. Verriker should will her todo. I could not quite hear 
what they had decided. I was standing up behind all the rest, 
and had found a clear space commanding a good view. 

Leah did not see me. She stood in the middle of the room, a 
sinister and rather triumphant expression lighting her black 
eyes. Presently the young lady was led in, her eyes tightly 
bandaged with a handkerchief. She stood quite still with her 
back to us, and Leah approached her, stretching out her hands, 
the fingers of which she extended so that they came within a few 
inches of the girl’s neck. For some minutes we all remained in 
suspense, then the young lady began to move slowly forward with 
a groping movement. She went up to a table where there was 
an inkstand and a blotting-book, took a chair, and began gently 
to move her hands about. She took a pen, and then some paper, 
and in a slow automatic way she began to write! 

I held my breath. My heart was beating so loud, I thought 
every one would hear it throbbing. She continued for some 
moments writing, her hand moving painfully and laboriously over 
the paper. At last she ceased, dropped her hands, and remained 
motionless. 

Again we waited; then suddenly she lifted the bandage from 
her eyes, and said: 
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“T don’t think I have anything more to do.” 

Several people got up, and took the paper, which some one read 
out. 

It ran thus: 


“ My pear FLORENCE, 

“JT returned from Rome yesterday. I hada very bad journey 
home owing to the country being so flooded. I will come and 
see you in the course of a day or two. Your affectionate 

* Marian.” 


The young lady herself was as much surprised as every one 
else. 

“The odd part of it is,” she said, laughing, “that I have 
never been to Rome, nor do I think I know a Florence. Mrs. 
Verriker’s influence made me write it.” 

Several people stood round Leah, exclaiming at her extra- 
ordinary power. 

She looked a little excited, a fitful colour coming and going in 
her pallid face, and she seemed not a little proud of her achieve- 
ment. 

“This is nothing!” she said gaily, her words ringing dis- 
tinct. ‘ Before now, I have willed a person to write a letter, I 
myself standing in another room.” 

The light that had been growing clearer and clearer in my 
brain burst into sudden fire. It was like some terrible revelation. 
At that moment Leah stood before my eyes, self-accused as the 
author of the horrible letter that had caused the ruin of Valentia’s 
life. 

So great was my inward excitement, that almost I could have 
denounced her before them all. It wasa moment of supreme 
emotion. 

How I got away I do not know, but the first thing I did was to 
write a telegram to Mark, and give strict orders to my servant 
to take it out the first thing in the morning. 

The next day I took an early train to Richmond. Valentia 
during the past three weeks had passed through many phases of 
suffering. At first her grief was loud and passionate. She 
grieved for Mark, the loss of her husband was bitter ;—she missed 
his individual presence, she hungered, she said, for his voice, his 
look. Latterly she had seemed not to miss him so much, and 
gave all her absorbing love to her child. The little one was 
delicate and needed all her care. She also began to feel sorrow 


—yvehement sorrow—at the fact that Mark had not believed 
her. 
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It was characteristic of that loving nature first of all to miss 
his presence with acute sorrow, and secondly to feel grief at his 
distrust. In everything her love was stronger than her pride. 

But when I arrived and poured out my wonderful news, I found 
Valentia strangely cold. Not cold to me, but cold to my news.. 
She seemed scarcely at all affected, and her unusual indifference 
had in it a pathetic significance. 

“ He will come back now!” I cried; “he will believe.” 

“Do you think so?” she said calmly. “I wonder if it will be 
too late?” 

“What do you mean, Valentia ?” I asked in some surprise. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, smiling strangely. “Have you 
never heard of starving men who, just as they are dying, are 
offered a rich repast, and can no longer find the strength to eat?” 
Her eyes dilated terribly. It was as if some strange power had 
come to her. 

“ You don’t know what you say,” I cried roughly. 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered. 

A little later I left her. I could make little sense out of her. 
She seemed to me stupefied with much trouble. I had many 
things to do, and I intended to start for Paris that night to meet 
Mark there on his way home. 

I arrived in Paris the next morning, and had little difficulty in 
finding Mark, who had travelled as fast as he could on receipt of 
my telegram. 

My story was soon told, and Mark’s agony of self-reproach was 
great. One thing, however, he could not understand, and that 
was what motive could have induced Leah to do so wicked an act. 
I felt that the solution of the mystery was simple, and I told 
Mark roundly that she was prompted by nothing more or less 
than jealousy, and a mad desire to oust Valentia and win him 
back to herself. This Mark would not believe. 

“Do you remember,” I said, “ how anxious she was to remain 
in the house that day? It was with the greatest difficulty, and 
by going away yourself, that you got rid of her.” 

“That is true,” he mused, “ but yet I cannot believe a woman 
could play so vile a part for jealousy.” 

I was determined to prove it, so I induced Mark to send Leah a 
telegram saying he was returning home for a few hours, and 
would like to see her. This done, we continued our journey. 

It was night when we arrived, and we found a note waiting 
from Mrs. Verriker. She expressed her delight at his return, 
and rather than risk the chance of missing him, she said she 
would come and see him that very night an hour after his arrival. 
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I impressed it upon Mark that he was to treat her kindly and 
well, so as to give her no idea that he knew anything of her 
villainy. I myself remained in an outer room where I could hear 
all that passed. 

Leah was punctual to the moment. She came in looking excited 
and restless, 

“How good of you, Mark,” she cried, “to let me know you 
were coming back! But you are not really going away again in 
a few hours?” 

“Tam afraid I must!” he said, holding her little white hand 
in his, and looking down at her with a peculiar expression. “ But 
you don’t ask after Valentia.” 

“Valentia?” she echoed in surprise. “Oh, of course—how 
stupid of me—dear Valentia! how is she?” 

“She is not very well, but she will be better soon!” he said 
with some meaning. 

She looked puzzled, and then, as if acting on impulse, she 
said : 

“My poor Mark! I hear you have had some trouble about her. 
I am so sorry for you!” 

For a moment he did not answer; he turned away, and with 
some effort he said : 

“Tam going to America in a day or two, my dear Leah; I may 
not see you again for some time.” 

“You are going to America! and alone, of course? Oh, Mark, 
my darling!” she cried with some passion, “forgive me for 
speaking now, but I must. I know you are unhappy, I know you 
have been deceived. My heart has bled for you, for I have 
always loved you, always, up to this very minute—God forgive 
me for it! If you are going away let me come with you, let me 
be your servant, your companion—anything; for I love you 
better than my life. I will leave my children. I will think of 
nothing but you. And you, my poor darling, you will need my 
comfort and my love.” As she spoke she fell forward almost into 
his arms. 

Fool that I was!—at that moment I pitied her, for although 
her sin was great, her love was strong. 

Hardly had she finished when Mark turned on her with a 
terrible gesture. 

“Keep off!” he cried violently. ‘‘ How dare you speak of love 
—such as you! I believe if there were not another woman on 
God’s earth at this moment, I should recoil from you as I should 
from the pestilence. You—to dare to speak of Valentia! You 
—who should not presume to mention her pure name.” 
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Leah stood trembling and livid, her whole restless figure in 
black relief against the strong lamplight. 

“Take care,” she hissed, “take care, Mark; do not make me a 
desperate woman. I have lived only to regain your love, but if 
you drive me desperate I might do some evil thing.” 

‘“Not more evil than what you have already done,” he cried, 
“or rather tried to do. It was you who willed Valentia to write 
that vile letter, thinking to make misery between me and 
Valentia. Thank God you did not succeed!” 

She recoiled from him in amazement. Meanwhile I came 
quietly in the room. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Verriker,” I said. ‘“ I must congratulate 
you on your wonderful success the other night at Mrs. Vaughan’s 
party. Your power of willing is extraordinary, but I never 
should have imagined, had you not told us so yourself, that it 
could go so far as to will a person to write a letter, you yourself 
standing in another room !” 

Leah grew white to the very lips, and then she laughed a 
horrible laugh. 

“Well,” she said, flashing round on us both, “ what if I did? 
I don’t care if you do know it. I hated Valentia. I hated her 
happiness and her fair, calm ways. I hated Mark almost for a 
time, and then I swore I would win him back. My God! how I 
have failed. It was easy enough to see I had a mesmeric influence 
over Valentia, but I hardly knew it would be so strong, as I had 
not done any willing for many years.” Suddenly her voice 
softened ; she approached Mark almost humbly. “Say you forgive 
me, Mark,” she murmured ; “I played for a high stake, and I have 
lost, so say you forgive me!” 

For answer he took her hand, and led her to the door. ‘‘Go,” 
he said, “ may God forgive you.” 

When Leah had gone Mark became feverishly impatient to get 
to Valentia. But it was no use. The last train had started some 
time before, and there was nothing to do but wait till morning. 

We breakfasted early, and caught a train which took us to 
Richmond soon after ten. Mark was very silent—silent from 
sheer happiness. 

The moments seemed hours until we reached the house. At 
last we arrived. On the threshold I hesitated. 

“T will wait here,” I said ; “ you must go in alone.” 

But Mark laid his hand on my arm, with a gesture, half 
command, half entreaty. 

“T have need of you,” he told me briefly. “Come!—I hardly 
dare go in alone!” 
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A servant threw open the door of the morning-room. For a 
moment Mark faltered, his whole face working with strong 
emotion, in another instant he sprang forward, and I followed 
him into the room. 

“ My darling! My poor darling!” he cried wildly. 

And there in the light of the clear morning sun stood Valentia 
with her child in her arms. 

She lifted to him a terrible face. The remorseless sunbeams 
were streaming over her crown of russet hair, every fine thread 
turned to red gold; her face was deadly white, and out of her 
strange pallor her eyes blazed like live fires. 

She appeared to my excited fancy taller than she had ever done 


_ before—majestic, transfigured, like some statue of avenging fate. 


She looked towards Mark steadily, her singular regard meeting 
his eager eyes without one flash of recognition. And when she 
spoke her voice sounded low and hollow: 

“Who speaks ? ” 

Mark stood spell-bound, but here he dashed forward. 

“TtisI! Mark! Your husband!” 

His passionate cry broke off, frozen by the cold apathy of her 
face. 

“My husband?” she murmured incredulously. “ My husband ? 
You forget! Ihave no husband. I am an outcast.” 

A sob broke from Mark, and with a sudden impulse he caught 
her in his arms. 

“My darling!” he cried. “ Look at me! Listen to me! I have 
come back to beg your forgiveness, to love you, to comfort you, 
to live only for you. Give me one word, one look, to say you 
will forgive me.” 

Valentia slowly disengaged herself, her frozen face unrelenting. 

“Tt is too late,” she said gravely ; “ do you not see it is too late ? 
I have hungered for your voice—your look—your touch. I would 
have died of sheer joy for the sight of your face all these weary 
weeks. But you left me to hunger in vain, and now I am starved 
—starved to death.” 

There was no vehemence in her words. They dropped like 
icicles upon the stillness, and my heart misgave me. 

“Death!” she echoed, with a strange smile. “Is it that which 
is so near me? I am drifting out somewhere—no man knows 
where—I was never religious, you know,” she added simply. 
“You have said so yourself. My religion was love! And that 
failed me!” 

Mark groaned in an agony of self-reproach. 
The child had struggled to its feet, and stood, a little uncertain 
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figure, watching all our faces in much wonder, and almost on the 
verge of tears. 

Suddenly, attracted by some glittering thing that hung to 
Mark’s watch-chain, it staggered towards him, holding out one 
little hand, and smiling a confident baby smile. 

In a moment Mark lifted it in his arms. His poor little child! 
He had forgotten it till that moment, in his pleading with its 
mother. 

Valentia watched her child with a look of infinite love. I saw 
that her only chance was through her child. 

“ Valentia,” I said, ‘‘Mark’s whole heart is breaking for you. 
Do you not see your child in his arms to draw you towards him ? 
For his sake, and for the little one, go to him, and give him back 
your love.” 

“ My love!” she cried with sudden passion,—“ my love! where 
is it? Who will give it back to me? Do you suppose I would 
not love him now if I could? But it is dead—dead! There is 
no answer here,” striking her clenched hand against her heart— 
“all this is dead.” 

But out upon her miserable words broke the child’s bright 
laugh. He had found some wonders on his father’s chain, and 
his laugh was one of sheer delight. 

“Give him to me,” she said, holding out her arms to Mark. “I 
shall be here so short a while, I cannot spare him yet. When I 
am gone you will be happy with him, and he will comfort you, 
but now let him come to me.” 

She sank into a chair, and I knew she was dying. The little 
boy, all unconscious, laid his gold head against her breast, and over 
those two faces the relentless sun streamed like the glory of 
transfiguration. 

Slowly, with her last look yearning on her child, the heavy 
lids fell, closing for ever those wonderful eyes. One sigh, and 
she was gone. 

Mark fell on his knees beside her with a terrible cry, and out 
of his dead wife’s arms he lifted his living child. 

The doctor called it neuralgia of the heart. J called it heart- 
break. 
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A Lover of Leisure. 


In this pitilessly busy nineteenth century the very name of leisure 
has a soothing sound. Most people have a beautiful dream, a mirage 
of a state of perfect leisure. They may never realise it, or reach it 
themselves, save in the great world of books, where some of us spend 
the best part of our lives, and wherein it is the delight and solace of 
so many tired and sad people to wander, finding there all they had 
longed for, and more besides. ‘‘ Wings have we,” says Wordsworth, 


“and as far as we can go, 


We may find pleasure :” 


and he adds : 


“ Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good: 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


Leisure has its especial literature; a very rich and charming one, 
to which belong Charles Lamb’s ‘ Essays,’ Cowper’s poems and letters, 
‘The Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ John Evelyn’s works, 
Izaak Walton’s ‘Lives,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ Addison’s ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley,’ Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and a thousand more books 
to be read reverently in the long winter evenings, before a fragrant 
wood fire, with drawn curtains, while the hungry wind is crying 
softly round the house; or on summer days, beneath the shadowy 
boughs of lime-trees, where bees are drowsy with honey. 

There is something very pathetic in the story which tells us how 
Charles Lamb, in his dingy office, longed piteously to have a pension 
“on this side of absolute incapacity and infirmity,” so that he might 
walk out in the “fine Izaak Walton mornings, careless as a beggar, 
and walking, walking, and dying walking ;” but— the hope is gone. 
I sit like Philomel all day (but not singing) with my breast against 
this thorn of a desk.” And then one day, suddenly his wishes 
were granted, and “all being holidays, I feel as if I had none, as they 
do in Heaven, where ’tis all red-letter days.” “Would I could sell 
you some of my leisure!” he says to his friend. “ Positively the 
best thing a man can have to dois nothing: and next to that perhaps 
good works.” His words are so vivid that they bring before us, who 
are his literary lovers, the little spare figure clad in black, and the 
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harsh features of the kindly face; the sweet childlike nature and the 
quaint delicate humour ; all of which, indeed, we love none the less 
dearly for having met them only in the world of books and fancies. 
And as I write these words there rises before me the image of another 
lover of leisure, evoked by the beautiful old book ‘ Reliquize Wottoni- 
ane,’ that is lying open on my writing-table. And this copy of 
‘Reliquize Wottonianz’ in Hurstbourne Library is in itself a thing to 
be handled with peculiar reverence and tenderness, for it belonged to 
Izaak Walton himself, the author of part, and the compiler of the 
other part of the book ; and in it he has written his own name, and 
some notes, in his delicate, scholarly handwriting. There is a tiny 
smudge on the fly-leaf opposite his name; all these little details seem 
to make it more real, and to bring one closer to the dear old worthies 
who still live and speak and move in those pleasant pages. 

Sir Henry Wotton was born, in 1568, at Bocton Hall, in Kent. 
His father, Thomas Wotton, married first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Rudstone; by whom he had three sons, Sir James, Sir Edward 
(Lord Wotton) and Sir John. Thomas Wotton was often begged by 
his friends to marry again, and, says his biographer, “ he was seriously 
resolved to avoid three sorts of persons, namely those that had 
children, that had lawsuits, that were of his kin;” and as might 
be expected after such a declaration, he married a lady (Mus. 
Elionora Morton) who united these several disadvantages. She was 
the mother of Sir Henry. Henry was sent to Winchester, and 
thence to New College, Oxford, where, Izaak Walton tells us, 
“ Albericus Gentilis, then Provost of Civil Law at Oxford,” was wont 
“to call him Henrice mi ocelle ; which dear expression of his was also 
used by divers of Sir Henry’s dearest friends, and by many other 
persons of note during his stay in the University.” 

He is described to us as being “of a choice shape,” and “ tall of 
stature,” and as possessing “a most persuasive behaviour.” His 
victure as an old man shows us a sweet studious face ; a high fore- 
head, and kindly intelligent eyes, lit up by a grave smile. 

Sir Henry spent the greater part of his early life on the Continent, 
partly by choice and partly by necessity. For soon after he had 
returned to England (after an absence for his own pleasure of nearly 
nine years) he was compelled to leave it again. He had been a friend 
and companion of Essex ; and “therefore did he, so soon as the Earl 
was apprehended, very quickly, and as privately, glide through Kent 
to Dover,” and thence across the Channel, where he lived, until “ the 
sweet trouble of kingly government” fell upon James I. He was 
kindly received by the King, and after a time of loyal service to 
James, Charles I., and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, he was finally, 
to his great satisfaction, made Provost of Eton. 
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Here Sir Henry lived a life of ideal leisure, reading, and thinking, 
entertaining hospitably his friends and neighbours, and those Eton 
boys who seemed to him the most promising. “Nor did he forget 
his innate pleasure of angling, which he would usually call ‘his idle 
time, not idly spent.’” He had lived in stirring times, and had seen 
the wonderful growth of thought and the development of literature 
of his century, which was the century of Shakespeare and Bacon, 
Spenser, and Raleigh. He had lived in foreign Courts, and had 
wandered over Europe. He had watched the march of events,—“ so 
nimble were the times;” he had seen the kings of the earth gather 
and go by together, and the Invincible Armada prove “ but a morrice 
dance upon our waves.” Now, in his old age, he was well content to 
retire into the cloistered quiet of the college, which to him was “as 
a quiet harbour to a seafaring man after a tempestuous voyage.” 

To my mind his leisure was of all leisure the most perfect. Cowper’s 
leisure was darkened and distraught by terrible doubts and fears; 
Charles Lamb’s leisure was tainted by ennui, until he himself grew 
weary of the “land, in which it seemed always afternoon.” Ducis, 
the French poet, who had “ wedded the Desert, as the Doge of Venice 
wedded the Adriatic Sea,” and had “cast his ring into the forests,” 
was saddened by the remembrance of the wife and child he had 
lost in bygone years. But Sir Henry, until the last few months of 
his life, kept “the blessing of a cheerful heart.” 

When he had, as he tells us himself, “arrived near those years 
which lie in the suburbs of oblivion,” he weut to revisit Winchester, 
where he had been at school as a little lad; and on his way home he 
said to his companion : 


“ How useful was that advice of a holy monk who persuaded his friend 
to perform his customary devotions in a constant place, because in that 
place we usually meet with those very thoughts which possessed us at our 
last being there; and I find it thus far experimentally true: that, at my 
now being in that school, and seeing that very place where I sate when I 
was a boy, occasioned me to remember those very thoughts of my youth 
which then possessed me; sweet thoughts, indeed, that promised my 
growing years numerous pleasures, without mixture of cares; and those to 
be enjoyed, when time (which I therefore thought slow-paced) had changed 
my youth into manhood; but age and experience have taught me that 
those were but empty hopes: for I have always found it true, as my 
Saviour did foretell, Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Neverthe- 
less, I saw there a succession of boys using the same recreations, and 
questionless possessed with the same thoughts that possessed me. Thus 
one generation succeeds another, both in their lives, recreatious, hopes, 
fears and death.” 


And again, a little later, Sir Henry’s biographer repeats for us his 
words to his friend John Hales: 
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“T have in my passage to my grave met with most of those joys of 
which a discoursive soul is capable: ... Nevertheless in this Voyage | 
have not always floated on the calm sea of content; but have often met 
with cross winds and storms, and with many troubles of mind and temp- 
tations to evil. And yet, though I have been, and am a man compassed 
about with human frailties, God Almighty hath by His grace prevented mi 
from making ship-wreck of faith and a good conscience; ... And, my 
dear Friend, I now see that I draw near my harbour of death; that harbour 
that will secure me from all the future storms and waves of this restless 
world.” 


There is an exquisite grace and sense of fitness in Sir Henry’s 
similes, and a very tender touch of pathos in this description of his 
own life. Of his writings we have but little left. Izaak Walton 
tells us how, a little while before he died, Sir Henry, saddened and 
dispirited by illness, passed many hours alone in his study, and how 
he burnt many papers he had written in his youth. Who knows 
what records of sweet fancies, what noble thoughts, and beautiful 
images he gave to the flames? ‘“ Always,” wrote Sir Henry to a 
friend, “if we touch any tender matter, let us remember his motto— 
that wrote upon the ‘mantel of his chimney where he was wont to 
keep a good fire, ‘ Optimus Secretariorum.’” 

He had intended to write a life of Martin Luther, “but in the 
midst of this design,” says Izaak Walton, “his late Majesty King 
Charles I., that knew the value of Sir Henry Wotton’s pen, did by a 
persuasive loving violence (to which may be added a promise of 
£500 a year), force him to lay Luther aside, and betake himself to 
write the History of England.” Of this history we have only a few 
pages. There are several poems of his extant; the well-known 
praises of the Queen of Bohemia, his “queen of hearts” whom he 
served with such loving loyalty; the verses beginning “ How 
happy is he born and taught,” and a hymn which is less well-known, 
and from which I quote a few lines: 


“OQ precious Ransome! which once paid, 
That Consummatum Est was said: 
And said by him who said no more, 
But sealed it with his sacred Breath. 
Thou then that hast dispung’d my Score, 
And dying was the death of Death, 
Be to me now, on thee I call, 
My Life, my Strength, my Joy, my All.” 


His private letters are delightful; some addressed to Charles I. 
and to the Queen of Bohemia, others to Izaak Walton, or to the 
“sweet and dear Jack Dinely,” and a large number to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, who had married his niece Philippa Wotton. These letters 
are written in a pleasant easy style, singularly free from artificial 
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conceits, and full of graceful descriptions and epigrammatic sayings. 
The Count Palatine is “a gentleman of very sweet hope,” the Lord 
Treasurer Weston is “an enemy to frothy proceedings”; it 
«“ wrinckles ”” his face with care to tell Nicholas Pey that his arrears 
will cost him £500 ; he apologises to Izaak Walton for the fact that 
“ most ingenious letter of yours hath lain so long by me (as it were in 
lavender) without an answer.” He complains of some of his own 
faults, but “it is now too late to put mein a new Furnace.” He never 
forgets to send a charming message to Lady Bacon, when he writes 
to her husband Sir Edmund: “TI pray you, Sir, let me in some corner 
of every Letter tell my sweet Niece that I love her extreamly:” or he 
sends his “ hot love to the best Niece of the World.” I myself can 
almost find it in my heart (loving Sir Henry as I must do perforce) 
to be jealous of his nieces and great-nieces, to whom he is so charming 
an uncle. Here is a little family gossip, written by him to Sir 
Edmund : 


“T received the Communion in St. Bartholomews on Sunday last (being 
Easter-Day) in the same pew with Hester and her Mother; your Hester 
either becomes a little tincture of the Green Sickness well, or that becomes 
her well: well she looks I am sure, and in my fancy draws towards the 
countenance of her sister Stanhop more and more, but stealingly. My 
Niece Margaret is come home from her Artisan in Southwark with some 
pretty amendment. The manner of his cure in these imperfections is 
somewhat strange; he useth no bindings, but oyls and stroakings; of 
which I take him to be (in all my reading) both the Instrument, and the 
Author. My Niece Ann will prove one of the handsomest Creatures of the 
World; being much grown, and having rectified a little squinting or oblique 
look which she had in one of her eyes, so far the remainder will prove a 
Beauty.” 


These young ladies were the daughters of Thomas, second Baron 
Wotton, and his wife Mary Throckmorton, and they were consequently 
Sir Henry’s grandnieces. Hester appears later to have caused Sir 
Henry some anxiety, for he writes to Jack Dinely : “ My Niece Hester 
is absolutely reclaimed from those foolish impressions which she had 
taken, God’s name be ever blessed for it; and it is none of the least 
ends of my going to rivet that business.” What “that business” 
was, I have not been able to discover. Hester became the third wife 
of Baptist, Lord Campden, the Royalist, who suffered many things in 
the King’s cause. He raised a company of horse and foot for the 
King’s army, and burnt his beautiful house to the ground in order 
to prevent the Roundheads from establishing a garrison there. He 
was subsequently obliged to pay £9000 composition for his estates to 
the Parliamentary Sequestrators, besides an annuity of £150. 

Margaret married Sir John Tufton; and Ann married Sir Edward 
Hales, of Tunstall, Kent. 
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In another letter Sir Henry gives an account of a certain duel, 
which is too characteristic of the times to be omitted. 


“Upon Munday was seven-night fell out another quarrel nobly carried 
. .. between my Lord Fielding and Mr. Goring Son and Heir to the Lord of 
that name. They had been the night before at Supper, I know not where, 
together; where Mr. Goring spake something in diminution of my Lord 
Weston, which my Lord Fielding told him it could not become him to 
suffer.... There upon these hot hearts appoint a meeting next day 
morning, themselves alone, each upon his Horse. They pass by Hide 
Park, as a place where they might be parted too soon, and turn into a lane 
by Knightsbridge ; where having tyed up their Horses at a Hedge or Gute, 
they got over into a Close; there stripped unto their shirts, with single 
Rapiers, they fell into an eager duel, till they were severed by the Host and 
his servants of the Prince of Orange, who by meer chance had taken some 
notice of them. In this noble encounter, wherein blood was spent, though 
(by God’s Providence) not much on either side, there passed between them 
a very memorable interchange of a piece of courtesie, if that word may 
have room in this place: sayes my Lord F, Mr. Goring, If you leave me 
here, let me advise you not to go back by Piccadillia Hall, lest if mischance 
befall me and be suddenly noised (as it falleth out on these occasions now 
between us) you might receive some harm by some of my friends that 
lodge thereabouts. 

“ My Lord (replyes Goring) I have no way but one to answer this courtesie : 
I have here by chance in my Pocket a Warrant to pass the Ports out of 
England, without a Name (gotten I suppose upon some other occasion 


before). If you leave me here, take it for your use and put in your own 
Name. This is a passage much commended between them, as proceeding 
both from sweetness and stoutness of spirit, which are very compatible.” 


This letter is dated from St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 18th April, 
1633, and is addressed to Sir Edmund Bacon. 

Sir Henry Wotton died at Eton in December, 1639, aged seventy- 
one. He was buried by his desire in the College Chapel, with his 
well-known Latin saying, carved on a plain stone, above him. 





Co the Daisy. 


On mossy banks beneath the trees 
The violet loves to dwell ; 

Tt casts its scent on every breeze 
That sweeps its native dell. 


The woodland smiles with primrose flowers 
When April paints the scene; 

Soon blue-bells haunt the self-same bowers, 
And orchids blush between. 


The honeysuckle’s sweet perfume 
Revives the sultry air, 


When songsters throng the forest gloom, 
And warble everywhere. 


But you, sweet daisy, need no shade’ 
To clothe your sunny form; 

You dwell not in the leafy glade, 
But breast the rising storm. 


Where other flowers would droop and die, 
You deck the grassy sod; 

And upward glance with golden eye, 
To meet the gaze of God. 


Water Knapton Lewis. 





Law and Lawyers. 
By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


Amonast the many causes that operated in obtaining for the Times 
newspaper, through the length and breadth of the English dominions, 
influence and renown, was the ability and accuracy with which legal 
proceedings were reported; and although naturally subordinate to 
Parliamentary reports, they formed no insignificant item in the broad- 
sheet of that remarkable journal, even when debates involving 
national interests were proceeding. 

This fact has been present to my mind when I have ventured to 
present to the public the subject of the law, and some peeps at the inner 
life of those who were and are its exponents, and I cannot pass away 
from this subject without a humble tribute to those gentlemen the 
reporters of the press, to whom even the most distinguished advocates 
owe much for being appreciated by the public, and of whom I have 
during my career known so many pursuing a laborious and honourable 
calling ; and I trust it will give no offence to the body at large, if I 
mention my old and valued friend Finlaison of the Times, who looks 
upon law as a religion, and believes himself one of its apostles. And 
now let me turn my memory back to those figures who in the days 
of my boyhood helped to form my ideas of the legal profession, 
and created my ambition to become one of its members. I have 
before mentioned David Pollock and Sngden—historic names. I 
even looked up to Serjeant Andrews, and believed that his solemn 
front was a mask that concealed grandeur and depth of intellect, and 
my youthful imagination was no less moved by the noisy self- 
adulation of Mr. Serjeant Adams—Jack Adams, as he was always 
called—a tall, good-looking man when first I remember him, and 
after-experience enables me to say that he had a kindly heart. He 
was a man of good family, and certainly possessed ability and energy, 
although not always directed with much judgment. As I have 
already said, in the contest for the Chairmanship of the Middlesex 
Sessions, he overwhelmed his meek and precise brother-serjeant. 
The idol at whose feet he fell down and worshipped was Mr. Baron 
Parke, and whenever a legal doubt arose in his mind, or was suggested 
by counsel, his well-known saying, “I will consult my brother 
Parke,” was always anticipated, and not unfrequently mischievously 
invited by the counsel in the case. His wife was a charming woman, 
and I passed some agreeable hours at their house. Mr. Serjeant 
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Adams performed a great boon to the public oy sweeping the Court 
over which he presided of gangs of thieves and swindlers who used 
its process to extort money from their unfortunate victims. I cannot 
say that he was a good judge, as he seemed to be much more 
engrossed by his own thoughts than by the arguments addressed to 
him. A somewhat amusing instance of this occurred in a case in 
which I was engaged before him. It was an appeal from an order 
made by a magistrate upon the appellant, for the support of a child of 
which he was alleged to be the father. An extremely technical point 
of law was involved in it, and, from first to last of the litigation, the 
question of two shillings a week must have cost the litigants at least 
two hundred pounds, and probably it would have cost more but that 
the child died before it was settled, but that was very long after the 
case came to the Middlesex Sessions. Upon that occasion a perfect 
giant of black-letter law, named Maynard, was taken in special to argue 
it. Not content with what his head contained, he brought into Court 
a bag full of books bearing formidable marks of antiquity. He was 
addressing the judge, who seemingly was listening with great 
attention. Maynard ransacked the oldest cases, and slowly and 
solemnly pursued the law through various reigns, when suddenly 
Jack Adams interrupted him with the interrogatory, not apparently 
very appropriate, ‘‘ How old is your client?” The learned counsel 
informed him, forty years. ‘ Let the order be confirmed,” said Jack ; 
“just the age. Haperto crede.” 

I was taken frequently when a boy into the different criminal 
Courts of the metropolis, and whilst there still exist great anomalies 
and many serious imperfections, there can be no doubt that the 
machinery is much improved since those days. 

Amongst the changes is, that in cases of felony, involving as 
they did then in many, I might say most of them, the penalty of 
death, counsel were not permitted to address the jury, and a theory 
was in many quarters triumphantly enunciated that the judge 
was the prisoner’s counsel. Such fact, however, was scarcely dis- 
coverable by an unscientific observer, and the demeanour of some 
judges certainly produced a different impression. Baron Gurney, 
whom I remember well, exhibited great harshness of manner, and 
considerable impatience, but this probably arose from his own rapidity 
of perception, and certainly not from any innate cruelty of mind. He 
extended much kindly hospitality to the junior members of the Bar, 
and he is the last of the old gentlemen that I remember who in his 
own house received his guests in knee-breeches and silk stockings.* 

I have before mentioned how I received from him some most 


* The Baron came from a famous race of short-hand writers, and he 
was very skilful in the art. 


T 2 
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valuable hints as to dealing with the examination of witnesses, in 
which he was himself singularly an adept. He possessed the faculty 
of making the witness tell his story with a clearness and precision 
that rendered it perfectly intelligible. He was not a great lawyer, and 
was usually content to agree upon legal subjects with his brethren upon 
the bench without occupying the Court with any reasons of his own. 

I propose hereafter to consider the present position and cha- 
racteristics of the Bar and Bench, and how beneficially or otherwise it 
is changed from those times, and the causes of the changes ; and as 
the only path to the Bench was that of the Bar, I will make a few 
observations upon the place filled by that body. There can be little 
doubt that the acknowledged leaders held a very high rank, both 
actually and in the estimation of the public. They were compara- 
tively few in number, and although the pleasing idea of honorary 
services did not develop itself in the realities of the Court, there was 
no bargaining for the amount of fees, which were generally moderate. 
I have myself seen a brief of Scarlett’s in an important case, and 
when he was the advocate of the day, marked ten guineas, and the 
rights of the juniors were strictly upheld. No leader was entitled to 
hold a brief for the plaintiff without a junior. This rule still obtains, 
but with consequences to which I shall refer later. The sittings in 
the metropolis and the periods of the circuits were strictly main- 
tained; there was no haste or bustle, the judges were essentially 
dignified, and sustained the high position that the public accorded to 
them ; and although the Lord Chancellor held a higher office, I doubt 
greatly whether a representative of the Common Law presiding upon 
the bench was not in the estimation of the public an officer of greater 
importance ; and I cannot conceive that in those days any member of 
the Bench would have permitted his arrangements to be interfered 
with, and there was no Court of Appeal, and no Lord Justices to be 
selected from the Bench by the Lord Chancellor. The position 
of the Common Law judges was considered final. Humanity, even 
clothed in ermine, cannot smother altogether the promptings of 
ambition. It may have been the result of youthful impressions, and 
there may be no foundation for the assumption that in those days the 
judges were looked up to with more reverence than it appears to me 
is accorded to them at present. Amongst the many distinguished 
advocates were serjeants-at-law, and from that body all the judges 
were selected,* a practice that has since been abolished, and under 


* This, however, latterly at all events, was merely a form, the judges 
being selected from the general bedy of the Bar, but if not serjeants at the 
time they were obliged to become so, previeus to attaining the Bench. 
This involved the payment by them of a fee which greatly helped to support 
the finances of the Inn of which they became members. 
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the manipulation of equity lawyers this ancient body, essentially a 
popular one, has practically ceased to exist, a proceeding which in my 
opinion has been very ill considered both in the interests of the public 
and the Bar. It is still legally an institution, and cannot be destroyed 
except by Act of Parliament. To this subject I shall again revert, 
but not for a moment would I have it imagined that great learning 
and the highest integrity does not distinguish those who are now 
filling the position of judges. It is rather upon the feelings with 
which their position is regarded, and its changes, that I have intended 
to dwell. After all this solemn talk let me now return to gossip. 

An early figure was that of Mr. Walker, a police magistrate, 
but who would never have been heard of in after-times, however 
luminous his decisions were, had it not been for a work that, as it 
affected their digestive organs, reached the brains of the intelligent 
public. ‘Walker’s Original’ is still remembered, a book teaching 
the human race what to eat, drink, and avoid. I remember the 
author’s appearance well—tall, thin, and bilious-looking, it certainly 
did not present that of a person who had thriven upon his own system. 
On the contrary, it would rather have led to the conclusion that he 
was the victim of a mistaken gastronomical theory. His book 
however was extensively read, and he was celebrated as a great 
authority. I read it only the other day, and confess that I have not 
become one of his worshippers. He was, as I have said, a lawyer, 
and I am entitled therefore to introduce him into these pages; but I 
am bound to apologise for referring to another personage whom I 
knew also very well, and who, though neither lawyer, philosopher, nor 
author, had an idea of dinner which quite came up to my notion of 
what, through the medium of the stomach, was calculated to make the 
soul rejoice. “Smith the Assassin,” such was the only designation I 
have ever heard bestowed upon him. I firmly believe that, although 
other reasons have been given for the epithet, he obtained it from his 
almost over-kindliness of heart. He was the son of Sydney Smith, 
the well-known episcopal comedian, and when I knew him he lived 
in the neighbourhood of Sloane Street, and entertained weekly some 
half-dozen friends, the menu being crimped cod, the finest to be 
procured in the market, or salmon, the flakes of which made the 
mouth water, and rump-steaks, cut under his personal superintendence ; 
wines ad libitum, of the finest quality. The Assassin (I will con- 
tinue the name by which he was always spoken of) was decidedly 
horsey, and patronised the turf more zealously than was good for his 
finances, but latterly he entertained gloomy thoughts of the future. 
An amusing anecdote is recorded, that upon one occasion he was 
about to meet the Bishop of London at dinner. His reverend father 
suggested to him the propriety of exhibiting to that distinguished 
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prelate his familiarity with the Scriptures. Accordingly he seized 
upon the earliest opportunity to ask his lordship “ Whether anything 
was known of the condition Nebuchadnezzar was in when he came up 
from grass.’ When I was in my pupilage with the late Baron 
Watson (the General, as he was called, he having been in the army, 
and become a special pleader) I may mention as a proof of how open 
the profession is to the very highest honours, when pursued with 
energy, industry, and integrity, that the present Mr. Justice Manisty 
was a clerk in a solicitor’s firm, and I remember him delivering papers 
at our office. Scarlett and Campbell were the leaders in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, the latter was the son-in-law of the former. How 
different was the style of the two! Scarlett—suave and persuasive, 
with a handsome presence, possessing almost commanding dignity. 
Campbell—whom no one would admire for the softness or courtesy 
that he exhibited—gave me the idea of a bull-terrier who seized, 
grappled, and shook the very life out of his opponent. Better and 
more experienced judges than myself tell me that Scarlett was the 
more successful verdict-getter, but in whatever was to be performed 
out of Court, I should have backed his son-in-law at long odds. 
As is well-known, Scarlett with the title of Lord Abinger became 
Chief Baron, and was very distinguished in that high office. His 
latter days were clouded by a tumour forming over his eye, and his 
anxiety was exhibited by his constantly referring to a small looking- 
glass that he carried about him. It was feared to be cancer ; however, 
his career terminated with a fit of apoplexy with which he was seized 
at a judges’ dinner upon the Norfolk Circuit. I remember one saying 
of his that is worth recording. It arose out of a case of piracy 
which he had tried at the Central Court, and summed up strongly 
for a conviction. I was dining in his company, and remarked that 
the majority evidently assented to his view. He said that his 
experience had led him to think that it was the minority that usually 
carried the verdict. At the period that Scarlett and Campbell were 
fighting for supremacy, Frederick Pollock at some distance was a 
recognised leader. I have elsewhere given my recollections of this 
gentleman, whom however I remember more particularly after he 
became Lord Chief Baron. 

From early impressions, I should not have classed him amongst 
first-rate advocates. However, after the promotion of Scarlett, he 
took a very distinguished place, and I had the honour of being his 
junior in two important causes, in both of which the solicitors 
discovered my merits through the spectacles of friendship. The first 
of these was an action in the Court of Common Pleas, brought by a 
husband against the betrayer of his wife. Pollock was counsel for 
the plaintiff, and Wilde, afterwards Lord Truro, appeared for the 
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defendant. Sir Cresswell Cresswell, who subsequently became 
president of the Divorce Court, was the judge. The facts were of a 
flagrant character, and very large damages were given. The solicitor 
in the case was a gentleman named Savery, the head of an eminent 
firm of solicitors at Bristol, and with whom I was intimate; and an 
anecdote which he related to me is worthy of mention, as it exemplifies 
a state of the criminal law then existing in this country, which in 
these days almost defies belief. Bristol possessed a recorder—Sir 
Robert Gifford—a man of great eminence, and the Court over which he 
presided had jurisdiction in capital cases. My friend was present, 
when a boy, scarcely more than a child, was prosecuted for passing a 
forged one pound Bank of England note. At this time doubtless 
these were largely circulated through the country, and the trades- 
people, of whom the juries were composed, suffered greatly by the 
traffic. The recorder summed up strongly for an acquittal, upon the 
ground that no guilty knowledge was shown, but the jury convicted. 
The recorder was much affected, and leant over to the solicitor who 
appeared for the Bank, and my friend heard him say, “For God’s 
sake, save this poor boy’s life!” If any response was made, it was not 
an affirmative one, and the boy was hung. Do my readers recollect 
a most affecting description written by Thackeray in his sketch of Dr. 
Dodd's execution, of a child carried to Tyburn in the same vehicle 
with the doctor, the mother clinging to it, weeping over her offspring, 
the victim of the same barbarous law and of merciless statesmen ?* 
The other case was one having no feature of interest in it, 
but enables me to introduce the name of one of the greatest 
lawyers and most accomplished gentlemen that ever graced the Bar— 
one who, if an early death had not unfortunately intervened, would 
have emulated the position of a Mansfield or a Lyndhurst: Sir 
William Follett was the counsel for the plaintiff in the case in 
question. ‘There are some faces that make an indelible impression 
upon the mind—that of this distinguished lawyer was one of them, 
and yet so difficult to describe. It was not handsome, if beauty is 
to be discerned only in regularity of features. Certainly he did not 
possess this attribute, but there was not only great power stamped 
upon his broad forehead, but his face, when smiling, possessed a 
wonderful fascination. His figure was tall and commanding, and 


* Thackeray wrote three papers upon the career and history of this un- 
fortunate clergyman, in three successive numbers of one of the magazines. 
I presume that they are published in the collected edition of his works, but 
I fancy they have escaped the attention of many even of his most enthu- 
siastic admirers. They made a great impression upon me when I read them, 
and I think that I shall confer a pleasure upon those who have not done 
80, by calling attention to them. 
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his voice melodious. As an advocate he was persuasive, and owed 
his success to the same qualities as Sir James Scarlett’s. The follow- 
ing is but a very small trait of his kindly disposition, but there are 
many that might be recorded. In this particular cause, our side was 
successful, but the jury returned a special verdict, involving some 
complication. My leader had left the Court, and I was in a difficulty 
as to the form in which it ought to be entered. Sir William saw my 
embarrassment, and gave me the necessary information. He was 
immensely sought after, and taken special in all directions, which led 
to a remark of Maule’s, that he fancied that Sir William’s regular 
Court must be the “ Pieds Poudres,”* as everywhere else he seemed 
to go special. I have been reminded of a case in which he was 
specially retained at the Central Court, by reading the very 
interesting biography of John Wilson Croker, in which, by-the-by, 
that gentleman, by incontestable testimony, has been rescued from 
much calumny that attached to his name. He happened to be con- 
nected with the Marquis of Hertford of his day. This nobleman had 
obtained for himself a distinction for vice that had created the belief 
that he was scarcely sane ; but, notwithstanding the intimacy between 
the two, Croker is entirely absolved in these volumes from having 
participated in it, and his domestic relations were of the most 
exemplary character. 

He must however have been occasionally awkwardly situated, and 
the case I refer to furnished an instance of it. As executor of the 
Marquis, he felt it to be his duty to prosecute the late nobleman’s 
valet, a man named Suisse, for stealing a number of valuable 
coupons, the alleged property of his master. Sir William Follett 
defended the prisoner. ‘Che prosecution was ill-advised. The duties 
of the valet, and his intimacy with all his master’s various pro- 
ceedings, made his allegation, that the coupons were given to him, 
impossible to disprove. John Wilson Croker was a witness, and under 
the cross-examination of Follett was obliged to admit his occasional 
association with lady-friends of the Marquis, who certainly were not 
in the best society. It scarcely required the ability of a Follett to 
obtain an acquittal in such a case. I remember him on one other 
occasion at the Central Criminal Court. He prosecuted a charge of 
forgery against a gentleman named Williams. It was known as the 
great Welsh Will Case, and went through a variety of phases in 
different Courts, and was a perfect shower of gold for the lawyers. 


* For the information of my non-professional readers, and by whom this 
Court may not have been heard of, I may mention that it was an accom- 
paniment of markets in olden times, was very summary in its proceedings, 
and obtained its title “ dusty feet ” from that being the ordinary condition 
of the suitors. 
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Sir John Campbell defended. He was at the time Attorney-General, 
and remarks were made upon the fact of the highest law-officer of 
the Crown appearing to defend a person who nominally he prosecuted. 
I believe, however, that the position was not unprecedented ; certainly 
he performed the task with much skill, and his speech was one of the 
greatest power that I have ever listened to. The case terminated 
in an acquittal. I was sorry to notice upon this occasion that Sir 
William Follett appeared to be suffering. He walked slowly and 
apparently with pain, and although his mind was as clear, and his 
intelligence as bright as ever, his health from his earliest days had 
been a source of anxiety to his friends, and it was not long after the 
above trial that he succumbed to disease. An old acquaintance of 
mine, now Sir Montague Smith, was a very valued friend of Sir 
William in private life, and a most useful ally in his professional 
career. This gentleman became a Judge of the Common Pleas, and 
was transferred to the Privy Council. I fancy that some affection 
of the eyes induced him to resign the latter position. He was 
considered a very sound lawyer, and had never been tempted into 
matrimony. For many a year his young and sprightly figure was 
to be seen upon the Parade at Homburg, and with the ladies his 
bachelorhood did not seem to diminish his attractions. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him a few weeks ago at the Bench of the Inner 
Temple, looking just as well as when I practised before him. 

The place left by Sir William Follett’s lamented death, on the 
Western Circuit especially, was filled by the brilliant successes of 
Mr. Cockburn, and probably no more striking instance was ever 
exhibited, how greatness could be attained by totally different 
qualities, for never were two men more unlike both in appearance 
and disposition. I have in former pages dwelt upon the qualities of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, both at the Bar and upon the Bench. He 
was very chivalrous, especially in matters that affected the character 
of the opposite sex, and it was probably the course taken by the 
Claimant in relation toa lady, that created the bias that, unfortunately, 
as I think, he exhibited upon that person’s trial. 

The Western Circuit has been rich in law officers. Sir Robert 
Collier found the advantage of Cockburn’s taking rank, and was, 
until he himself followed his example, a successful leader upon that 
circuit. He subsequently became one of the Judges of the Privy 
Council. His distinction at the Bar and upon the Bench is rivalled 
by that which he has obtained as a landscape-painter. His pictures 
are very happy, and form attractions at the many hospitable parties, 
which I, amongst other of his friends, have so often enjoyed. One of 
his sons appears likely to be equally successful in this accomplishment.* 

* This paragraph was written in the lifetime of Lord Monkswell.—[ Ed. } 
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Sir John Karslake and Sir John Coleridge*—Conservative and 
Liberal—both left the circuit upon the same inducements, and of 
both much may be recorded. ‘This, however, I shall reserve for 
another occasion, as also the names of some upon my own circuit— 


companions whose careers will, I think, present features of interest 
to my readers. 


* Each of these lawyers became Solicitor- and Attorney-General in the 
ranks of their respective parties. 











Wit and Wits. 


Wuart is wit? The question has been often asked and often 
answered—with more or less felicity. But, in truth, nothing is 
more difficult to define. The Spirit of Wit is like a Proteus. It 
is full of “nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” It is epigram, 
pun, satire, extravaganza, repartee—sometimes as rainbow— 
winged and mocking as an Ariel, sometimes as sly and elvish as 
a Puck, sometimes as savage as Dante’s black-winged demon Drag- 
hignazzo, wheeling with his iron prong above the lake of pitch. 
In truth, wit varies like the minds of men. And it is a curious 
thing to note how the wit of one mind differs from another’s, 
according to the faculties from which it springs. 

Let us take some illustrations. 

Dr. Johnson is the type of a large class—the class of those who 
have the wit of intellect. His wit was the result of a natural 
penetrating keenness of mind, which detected at a glance the 
weakest point in an opponent’s armour, and struck at that point 
with a giant’s strength. Perhaps no man ever surpassed the burly 
Doctor in the “retort courteous” (pleasantly so called), which 
sometimes pierces like an arrow, and sometimes knocks down an 
opponent like a bludgeon. It is difficult to open Boswell without 
alighting on an instance. We will take the first that comes. A 
Scotchman who once heard him, in spite of his dislike to the Scotch, 
praise Buchanan, asked him, with an air of triumph, “‘ Ah, Doctor, 
what would you have said of Buchanan if he had been an English- 
man?” The reply was quite a model of Johnsonian wit. “I 
could not then have said of him, what I will say of him now, that 
he is the only man of genius his country has produced.” 

All Johnson’s best things are of thiskind. Fancy he had none ; 
and the wit of fancy, with its firefly gambols, not only was not 
his, but made him angry. A pun enraged him; a piece of wild 
extravaganza was against his cast of mind. Wit of the same 
species as his own—the wit of Swift, the wit with which Pope and 
Dryden took immortal vengeance on their foes—he appreciated 
well, and loved as a virtuoso loves old wine. But it is probable 
that he would have seen very little wit in much of Sydney Smith, 
and none at all in Hood. 


There was, no doubt, one side of Sydney Smith’s rich wit which 
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Johnson would have weleomed—the short, sharp, weighty sayings 
on life and human nature which have so much in common with 
his own. “ Yes, you will find people ready enough to act the Good 
Samaritan, without the oil and the twopence.” Such a saying 
only requires to be ushered in with a “Sir,” to be in the very 
manner of Johnson, and worthy of his best. 

But though Sydney Smith could thus rival Johnson in Johnson's 
own domain, his own peculiar realm was one which Johnson could 
not enter. His wit was, at its best, the perfect wit of fancy. His 
well-known saying, for example, that a certain Dean deserved to 
be preached to death by wild curates, is one which it is impossible 
even to imagine in the mouth of Johnson. It is precisely one of 
those things which could have sprung up in no other mind than 
that which actually produced it. It bears, like wine, the tang of 
its own soil. The wit of it bears no resemblance to the wit of 
intellect. Reason has no part in it; the wit of fancy is “the 
insane root, which takes the reason prisoner.” It would be hard 
to prove by logic where its merit lies. As Charles Lamb said of 
the story of the Oxford Scholar who met a porter carrying a hare 
and asked him whether it was his own hare or a wig—“ There is 
no excusing this, and no resisting it. A man might blot ten sides 
of paper in attempting a defence of it against a critic who should 
be laughter-proof.” It is, in short, the wit of fancy, and to fancy 
only it appeals. 

Such was the most characteristic wit of Sydney Smith. Every 
idea that entered his mind seemed to be attended by a ludicrous 
image. Some one asked him what he thought of the Lord Mayor. 
“T felt myself in his presence,” he said, “like the Roman whom 
Pyrrhus tried to frighten with an elephant, and remained calm.” 
We will take one other example—one out of hundreds. ‘“ My dear 
Rogers,” he observed to the poet, “if we were both in America, 
we should be tarred and feathered ; and lovely as we both are by 
nature, I should be an ostrich and you an emu.” 

No man, we think, ever equalled Sydney Smith in the wit of 
extravaganza. He understood better than any other the artistic 
use of exaggeration. Mere exaggeration is not wit; nor can we 
lay down any law for making it become so. It succeeds, when it 
does succeed, not by rule or method, but by a certain natural 
happy instinct, impossible to analyse, but which acts by intuition. 
It was in this faculty that Sydney Smith excelled all men. We 
will take a few examples. 


“The Scots would have you believe they can ripen fruit; and to be 
candid I must own that in remarkably warm summers I have tasted 
peaches that made most excellent pickles.” 
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Part of the effect of this is due, no doubt, to the art with which 
it is expressed—to its air of candid confession, which seems to be 
yielding the point in favour of the Scots, at the very moment when 
it tells so ludicrously against them. 

Again : 

“When so showy a woman as Mrs. —— appears at a place, though 
there is no garrison within twelve miles, the horizon is immediately clouded 
with majors.” 

In this case it is not so much the mere exaggeration which 
gives it its effect, as the grotesquerie of the picture which it 
presents to the mind’s eye. 

Again: 
“Such is the horror the French have of our cuisine, that at the dinner 


given in honour of Guizot at the Atheneum, his cook was heard to 
exclaim, “ Ah, mon pauvre maitre! je ne le reverrai plus.” 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that Guizot’s cook of 
course never “exclaimed ” anything of the kind, and that Sydney 
Smith invented the whole story. And a fine example of artistic 
exaggeration it is. 

Theodore Hook was a wit of quite a different order. Wit, in 
him, sprang from an astonishingly fertile fancy, intense vivacity, 
and an ever-rushing flood of words. He was probably the only 
really great cmprovisatore ever born in England. His extempore 
faculty has never, among us, been equalled or approached; and 
he had, besides, that strange personal magic which makes every 
word seem ten times wittier than if anyone else had said it. His 
writings probably give a very faint notion of what he was in 
company. In this respect, his case resembles that of the great 
actors of the past; we are obliged to take his reputation, for the 
most part, on the testimony of others. But that testimony is 
singularly striking. His habit of sitting down to the piano, 
and breaking out into a song, of which the words, and often the 
music, were composed at the moment; bringing in, as he went 
along, allusions to each of his listeners in turn, or to the inci- 
dents of the evening—the ease and happiness with which this 
was done, seems to have struck his contemporaries almost with 
asense of the miraculous. The following account of one of these 
performances—it occurs in Lockhart’s sketch in the Quarterly 
Review—is interesting on two accounts. It not only shows us 
Hook ; it shows us Coleridge also, and in a curious light. 


“The first time I ever witnessed one of his performances was at a gay 
young bachelor's villa at Highgate, when the other lion was one of a very 
different breed, Mr. Coleridge. Much claret had been shed before the 
“ Ancient Mariner ” proclaimed that he could swallow no more of anything, 
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unless it were punch. The materials were forthwith procured—the bowl 
was planted before the poet, and as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, 
unbidden, took his place at the piano. He burst into a bacchanal of 
egregious luxury, every line of which had reference to the author of ‘ Lay 
Sermons’ and the ‘ Aids to Reflection.’ The room was becoming excessively 
hot; the first specimen of the new compound was handed to Hook, who 
paused to quaff it, and then, exclaiming that he was stifled, flung his glass 
through the window. Coleridge rose with the aspect of a benignant 
patriarch, and demolished another pane—the example was followed gene- 
rally—the window was a sieve in an instant—the kind host was furthest 
from the mark, and his goblet made havoc of the chandelier. The roar of 
laughter was drowned in Hook’s resumption of the song—and window, and 
chandelier, and the peculiar shot of each individual destroyer, had apt, 
and in many cases exquisitely witty, commemoration. In walking home 
with Mr. Coleridge he entertained —— and me with a most excellent 
lecture on the distinction between talent and genius, and declared that 
Hook was as true a genius as Dante—that was his example.” 


The picture of Coleridge, inspired by claret, thus “ sounding 
on his way,” like Chaucer’s Scholar, in the middle of the night, 
is very characteristic and very amusing. And the text which 
he expounded is one full of interest, and may well detain us for 
amoment. Whatdid Coleridge mean by saying that Hook was as 
true a genius as Dante? The assertion, at first sight, appears 
extravagant—a mere flight of fancy. Yet a little reflection will 
show that it is strictly true. Whatis genius? It is the faculty 
which effects easily, instinctively, and without knowledge of its 
own mode of acting, results which the intellect alone is unable, by 
any effort, to attain. The brain-power of Bacon and the brain- 
power of Newton put together could not have produced either 
the “Inferno” nor one of Hook’s songs. Hook, like Dante, could 
do one thing which no other man who ever lived was capable of 
doing ; and this is not talent, but genius. Some such course of 
reasoning as this it was, we cannot doubt, but adorned with 
every grace of language and play of fancy, that on this occasion 
“the old man eloquent” poured forth upon the midnight air. 

There is another faculty of Hook’s which deserves considera- 
tion. His love of practical joking is well known. But perhaps 
it has been hardly noted how very different, at their best, were 
his exploits of this kind, from those which generally go by that 
name. This is a point on which we wish to make a few remarks, 
and to illustrate our meaning by an example. 

We are accustomed, and generally quite justly, to regard the 
race of practical jokers with no friendly eye. Their exploits 
usually display not only want of feeling, but want of sense. The 
clown’s stock joke, to tie a piece of string across a street, in order 
to see the passengers fall down and break their legs, is worthy of 
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a clown. ‘To send a man ten miles on a fool’s errand, is not above 
the capacity of a fool. But Hook’s exploits, at their best, were 
of a far different kind. Lockhart has left us an account of one of 
these, which, as his article is not widely known, we will permit 
ourselves to quote in full. 


“He and Mathews, as they were rowing to Richmond, were suddenly 
bitten by the sight of a placard at the foot of a Barnes garden— Nobody 
permitted to land here—offenders prosecuted with the utmost Rigour of Law— 
thereupon followed their instant debarkation on the forbidden paradise— 
the fishing-line converted into a surveyor’s measuring-tape—their solemn 
pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawn—Hook the surveyor, with his 
book and pencil in hand—Mathews the clerk, with the cord and walking- 
stick, both soon pinned into the exquisite turf ;—the opening of the parlour 
door, and fiery approach of the napkined alderman—the comedians’ cool, 
indifferent reception of him and his indignant enquiries; their gradual 
announcement of their being the agents of the Canal Company, settling 
where the new cut is to cross the old gentleman’s pleasaunce:—his alarm 
and horror,, which call forth the unaffected regrets and commiseration 
of the unfortunate officials, “never more pained than with such a duty”; 
the alderman’s suggestion that they had better walk in and talk the matter 
over; their anxious examination of watches and reluctant admission that 
they might spare a quarter of an hour—“ but alas! no use, they fear, 
none whatever” :—the entry of the dining-room—the turkey just served 
—the pressing invitation to taste a morsel—the excellent dinner—the fine 
old Madeira—the bottle of pink champagne, “a present from My Lord 
Mayor ”—the discussion of half-a-dozen of claret and of the projected 
branch of the canal—the City knight’s arguments getting more and more 
weighty—“ Really this business must be reconsidered—one bottle more, 
dear gentlemen ”—till at last it is getting dark—they are eight miles from 
Westminster Bridge—Hook bursts out into song and relates the whole 
transaction, winding up with— 


Sir, we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook— 

My friend’s Mr. Mathews the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook !” 

Now this, it need scarcely be observed, could never have been 
either conceived or executed, except by a man of the very rarest 
gifts. It isa little comedy, played in real life, bya born actor. It 
isa thing which, as far as we can tell, no other man who ever lived 
could have conceived and carried out in detail. Coleridge would 
certainly have called it genius. It is sufficient for us to note, 
that it is marked by a character quite its own. 

Sheridan had every kind of wit, both of intellect and fancy. But, 
unless we are mistaken, he had no style which stands alone, 
distinct from that of any other man. He had nothing corres- 
ponding to Hook’s extempore faculty, or to Sydney Smith’s 
amazing witchery of fancy. His best things were the result of 
thought and preparation; and the germ, even of these, was often 
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borrowed. Yet Sydney Smith and Hook put together could not 
have produced The School for Scandal. Nor need we say that 
Sheridan was much more than a great wit. He wrote, it is true, 
the wittiest comedy on the stage; but he also delivered in 
Parliament the finest speech ever pronounced before the Speaker’s 
chair. His mind was a curious compound of the great and little— 
and his wit bore the impression of hismind. In the debates of the 
House, it sparkled like some rare spar among a heap of pebbles. 
His power over that august Assembly resembled a sort of spell— 
now, as with the speech on Warren Hastings, arousing such a 
tempest of excitement that no other speaker could be heard—now 
gravely bamboozling the Queen’s most faithful Commons with a 
piece of jargon which sounded something like a Greek quotation, 
and which he pretended was out of Pindar. His wit, like an 
elephant’s proboscis, could uproot an oak-tree, or pick up a pin. 
It could make great statesmen look little and ridiculous. It could 
swindle a tradesman out of a pair of boots. It could proclaim, as 
he was picked up in the gutter, full of wine, that his name was 
Wilberforce, and that he was not often thus. Regarding this last 
case, it may be noted that Sheridan was seldom too far gone for 
a bon mot, On another occasion his doctor, finding him engaged 
with the sixth bottle, gravely warned him that he was infallibly 
destroying the coats of his stomach. “Then,” replied Sheridan, 
coolly filling his glass, “my stomach must digest in its waistcoat.” 

A more interesting, a more extraordinary character than 
Sheridan’s never existed in this world. But his wit, as we have 
said, resembled rather the wit of all other men put together than 
any striking faculty which belonged to himself alone. And doubt- 
less this is the reason why he has been made to stand godfather to 
more jokes, good and bad, that were not his, than any other man 
who ever lived. 

Douglas Jerrold had something in common with both Hook and 
Sydney Smith. But on the whole his wit has a peculiar flavour, 
not to be mistaken, which marks it as his own. It is bitterer 
than Hook’s; it is less original than Sydney Smith’s; it is different 
from both. Yet the difference is one rather to be felt than argued. 
“T see,” he once remarked to a certain parvenu, who had suddenly 
sprung out of the dregs of society, and who now appeared on 
horseback in the Row—“I see you now ride upon your cat’s- 
meat.” This is exactly Douglas Jerrold, sting and all. We will 
take another example. A bon vivant, who had already been 
looking on the wine when it was red, enquired of him the way to 
the “Judge and Jury.” “Keep in the way you are going,” said 
Jerrold, “and you will be sure to get there”—a reply which 
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reminds one of the story told of Bishop Wilberforce and a country 
fellow, one of a group of loungers, who asked him jestingly which 
was the way to Heaven. “Turn to the right, and keep straight 
on,” replied the Bishop. This (if indeed it is not too ingenious to 
have been ever really spoken) was a mixture of epigram, pun, 
repartee, and moral maxim, all in one. 

Jerrold, like all the wits of fancy, did not, on occasion, scorn a 
pun. We are not, perhaps, in our days, the best judges of this 
kind of wit; the dull and cold-hearted mangling of words, to 
which alone we are accustomed, has spoiled our taste and made 
us hate the word. A pun, if it is witty, is more than a mere 
jingling play of words—it presents, as well, a humorous idea, If 
we consider this distinction we shall perhaps be disposed to raise 
a certain class of puns from the low estate into which the general 
kind has fallen. According to our view, the merit of a pun 
depends entirely on the degree with which it presents, besides the 
play of words, a humorous idea to the mind. Hook's best pun, 
in his own opinion, was that made to a friend who pointed out a 
placard bearing the inscription, half-effaced, Warren’s B . 
“What ought to follow,” he observed, “is lacking.” This is 
admirable of its kind—but Hook shall give us another. James 
Smith said of their friend Hill, that it was impossible to discover 
his age, for the parish-register had been burnt in the Fire of 
London. ‘“ Pooh, pooh,” said Hook, “he is one of the little 
Hills that are spoken of as skipping in the Psalms.” 

Now the wit of this is not so much in the pun itself as in the 
idea which it conveys. It is, in fact, an example of the same 
kind of successful exaggeration of which Sydney Smith is the 
great master. 

Jerrold’s puns were often of this order. We will take a single 
instance. ‘ Waiter, bring a bottle of old port; mind, old port, 
not elder.” 

Hood was, we think, the best pun-maker in our language. We 
know what Johnson thought of puns; and the best of those 
which we have quoted would very certainly have made the sage, 
to use the graphic phrase of Boswell, “puff in high disdain.” 
But there are certain puns of Hood’s which we think might 
have converted even him. The puns of others sparkle, but are cold ; 
Hood’s have the warmth of life. In his last illness, when he was 
wasted to a shadow, a mustard poultice was to be applied to his 
chest. “Ah, doctor,” said the poor patient, smiling faintly, 
“it isa great deal of mustard to so little meat.” Who could 
have thought that a pun could be pathetic? Where shall we 
find an instance, out of Hood ? 
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The examples which we have taken, in our comparison of 
styles, have been selected wholly among wits whose reputation is 
based rather on their talk than on their writings. We had 
intended to consider further, from the same point of view, some 
of the famous wits whose best things are to be found only in 
their books. But the subject is too wide, however tempting— 
and we must turn away. The world of wit is an Enchanted 
Ground ; and they who enter it must needs beware, lest, like the 
lotos-eaters, they forget themselves among its pleasant places, 
and linger there too long. 
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Red Spider. 


Cuapter VI. 


THE PROGRESS OF STRIFE. 


So it fell out that two worthy men, landowners, brothers-in-law, 
in the parish of Bratton Clovelly, each a churchwarden, each a 
pillar of religion, Jakim and Booz, one of the Temple, the other of 
the Tabernacle, were at variance. About what? About nothing— 
a little red spider, so minute that many a man could not see it 
without his spectacles. 

The money-spinner had provoked the calling of names, the 
flying forth of fury, the rush of blood to the head of Hillary 
Nanspian, and a fit. It was leading to a good deal more; it was 
about to involve others besides the principals. 

But the money-spinner was really only the red speck at the 
meeting-point of rivalries, and brooding discontents and growing 
grievances. Nanspian had long chafed at the superiority assumed 
by Langford, had been angry at his own ill-success, and envious 
of the prosperity of his brother-in-law. And Langford had 
fretted over the thriftlessness of Nanspian, and the prospect of 
his own gains being dissipated by his nephew. 

Hillary was a boastful and violent man. Taverner was 
suspicious and morose. But Nanspian was good-natured at 
bottom; his anger, if boisterous, soon blew away. Langford’s 
temper was bitter; he was not malevolent, but he harboured his 
wrongs, and made a sort of duty of revenging them. 

The love of saving had become so much a part of Taverner’s 
soul, that it caused him real agony of mind to think that all he 
had laid by might be wasted by young Hillary, who, brought up 
in his father’s improvident ways, was sure to turn out a like 
wastrel. Moreover he did not like young Larry. He bore him 
that curious aversion which old men sometimes manifest for the 
young. Taverner had been an ungainly youth, without ease of 
manner or social warmth. He had never made himself friends of 
either sex; always solitary, he had been driven in on himself. 
Now that he was in the decline of life he resented the presence 
in others of those qualities he had never himself possessed. The 
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buoyant spirits, the self-confidence, the good humour, the pleasant 
looks, the swinging walk of young Larry were all annoyances to 
Langford, who would have taken a liking to the lad had he been 
shy and uncouth. 

Formerly, scarcely a day had passed without the brothers-in-law 
meeting. Sometimes they encountered accidentally on Broadbury, 
or in the lanes, at other times they met by appointment at the 
Look-out Stone. They discussed together the weather, the crops, 
the cattle, the markets. Hillary was a shrewd man, and had seen 
more of the world than Taverner, who had, however, read more 
books than the other. Langford had respect for the worldly 
experience of his brother-in-law, and Nanspian venerated the 
book learning in the other. The Chimsworthy brother could 
see various ways in which money might be made, and had even 
made suggestions by which he of Langford had reaped a pecuniary 
profit, but he was too lazy a man to undertake new ventures 
himself, too lazy even to properly cultivate in the old way the 
land on which he lived. 

Hillary was conscious that he was falling in the estimation of his 
brother-in-law. He was chafed by the sense of his indebtedness to 
him. He saw no way of escape from the debt he owed save by 
Taverner’s death, and he began to have a lurking hope of release in 
that way. He was not stimulated to activity. ‘“ What is the advan- 
tage of making a labour of life,” he asked —not of his brother-in-law— 
“‘ when a man has a comfortable property, and another in reversion? ” 

The great day of all, on which the kindly relations of the 
brothers-in-law were brought forward and paraded before the 
parish, was on the feast day of Coryndon’s Charity. Then Hillary 
Nanspian arrived arm-in-arm with Taverner Langford, Hillary in 
his badger-skin waistcoat with red lappets, Taverner in dark home- 
spun, with black cravat and high collars. As they walked down 
the village every man touched his hat and every woman curtsied. 
When they came to a puddle—and puddles are common in the 
roads of Bratton Clovelly—then Hillary Nanspian would say 
“Take care, Taverner, lest you splash your polished boots and 
dark breeches.” Thereupon the brothers-in-law unlinked, walked 
round the puddle, and hooked together on the further side. At 
the dinner, which was attended by the Rector, who sat at the 
head and carved, the waywarden and the overseer, the landlord of 
the “ Ring of Bells,” where the dinner was held, and several of 
the principal farmers, ex-feoffees, or feoffees in prospective, 
speeches were made. Hillary, with a glass of rum-and-water and 
a spoon in it, stood up and spoke of his fellow-churchwarden and 
feoffee and brother-in-law in such a rich and warm speech, that 
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under the united influence of hot strong rum, and weak maudlin 
Christianity, and sound general good-fellowship, and goose and 
suet pudding, the tears rose into the eyes of the hearers, and 
their moral feelings were as elevated as if they had heard a 
sermon of Mr. Romaine. 

After that, Taverner proposed the health of his co-feoffee and 
churchwarden in a nervous, hesitating speech, during which he 
shuffled with his feet on the floor, and his hands on the table, and 
became hot and moist, and almost cried—not with tender 
emotion, but with the sense of humiliation at his own inability to 
speak with fluency. But, of course, all present thought this 
agitation was due to the great affection he bore to his brother-in- 
law. 

When Parson Robbins, the Rector, heard of the quarrel, he was 
like one thunderstruck. He could not believe it. ‘‘ Whatever 
shall I do? I shall have to take a side. Mercy on us, what 
times we live in, when I am forced to take a side!” 

As to the farmers generally, they chuckled. Now at last there 
was a chance of one of them getting into Coryndon’s Charity and 
getting a lease of the poor’s lands. 

Hillary Nanspian recovered from his fit, but the breach 
between the brothers-in-law was not healed. When he again 
appeared at market he was greatly changed. The apoplectic 
stroke, the blood-letting, the call in of the money owed to 
Langford, had combined to alter him. He was not as florid, as 
upright, as imperious as before. His face was mottled, the 
badger-skin waistcoat no longer fitted him as a glove, it fell into 
wrinkles, and the hair began to look as though the moth had got 
into it. A slight stoop appeared in his gait. He became 
querulous and touchy. Hitherto, when offended, he had dis- 
charged a big, mouth-filling oath, as a mortar throwsa shell; now 
he fumed, and swore, and grumbled. There was no appeasing 
him. He was like the mitrailleuse that was to be, but was not 
then. Hitherto, he had sat on his settle, smoking, and eating his 
bread-and-cheese, and had allowed the fowls to come in and pick 
up the crumbs at his feet. Now he threw sticks at them and 
drove them out of the kitchen. 

Encounters between the brothers-in-law were unavoidable, but 
when they met they pretended not to see each other. They made 
circuits to avoid meeting. When they passed in the lane, they 
looked over opposite hedges. 

The quarrel might, perhaps, have been patched up, had it not 
been for the tongue of Mrs. Veale. Taverner Langford disliked 
this pasty-faced, bleached woman greatly, but he was afraid of 
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dismissing her, because he doubted whether it would be possible 
for him to provide himself with as good a manager in his house 
and about the cattle. Though he disliked her, he was greatly 
influenced by her, and she found that her best mode of ingratiating 
herself with him was by setting him against others. She had a 
venomous dislike for the Nanspians. “If anything were to 
happen to the master, those Nanspians would take all, and where 
should I be?” she reasoned. She thought her best chance of 
remaining at Langford and of insuring that something was left to 
her by the master in consideration for her faithful services was to 
make him suspect and dislike all who surrounded him. He 
listened to her, and though he discounted all she said, yet the 
repetition of her hints and suggestions, and retailed stories, told 
on him more than he allowed himself to believe. Through her he 
heard of the boasts of his brother-in-law, and his attention was 
called to fresh instances of mismanagement at Chimsworthy. At 
one time Mrs. Veale had audaciously hoped to become mistress of 
the place. Langford was a lone, shy man ; how could he resist the 
ambuscades and snares of a designing woman? But Mrs. Veale 
in time learned that her ambition in this direction was doomed to 
disappointment, and that efforts made to secure the master would 
effect her own expulsion. She therefore changed her tactics, dared 
to lecture and give him the rough of her tongue. Langford 
endured this, because it showed him she had no designs on him, 
and convinced him that she was severe and faithful. And she 
made herself indispensable to him in becoming the medium of 
communication between himself and those with whom he was 
offended. He had sufficient of the gentleman in him to shrink 
from reprimanding his servants and haggling with a dealer; he 
was miserly, but too much of a gentleman to show it openly. He 
made Mrs. Veale cut down expenses, watch against waste, and 
economise in small matters. 

How is it that women are able to lay hold of and lead men by 
their noses as easily as they take up and turn about a teapot by 
its handle? Is it that their hands are fashioned for the purpose, 
and men’s noses are fitted by Nature for their hands? Although 
the nose of Taverner Langford was Roman, and expressive of 
character and individuality, Mrs. Veale held him by it; and he 
followed with the docility of a colt caught and led by the 
forelock. 

It was a cause of great disappointment to Hillary that Taverner 
was in a position to give him annoyance, whereas he was unable to 
retaliate. Langford had called in the money he had advanced to 
his brother-in-law; it must be repaid within three months. 
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Langford had threatened the father and son with disinheritance. 
On the other side, he was powerless to punish Langford. The 
consciousness of this was a distress to Nanspian, and occasioned 
the irritability of temper we have mentioned. Unable to endure 
the humiliation of being hurt without being able to return the 
blow, he went into the office of the lawyer Physick, at 
Okehampton. 

“Mr. Physick,” said he, “I want to be thundering disagree- 
able.” 

“ By all means, Mr. Nanspian. Very right and proper.” 

“Tm going to be very offensive.” 

“To be sure. You have occasion, no question.” 

“T want a summons made out against Mrs. Veale, that is the 
housekeeper of Taverner Langford.” 

“The deuce you do!” exclaimed the lawyer, starting into an 
erect position on his seat. ‘The housekeeper of your brother-in- 
law?” 

“The same. I want to hit him through her.” 

“Why, Lord bless me! What has come to pass? I thought 
you and Mr. Langford were on the best of terms.” 

“Then, sir, you thought wrong. We are no longer friends ; 
we do not speak.” 

“What has occasioned this ?” 

Nanspian looked down. He was ashamed to mention the red 
spider; so he made no reply. 

“Well! and what is the summons to be made cut for?” 

“For giving me a stroke of the apoplexy.” 

“Tdo not understand.” 

“You must know,” said Hillary, lowering his voice, “that I 
have a notion Mrs. Veale isa witch; and when Langford and I 
fell out she came meddling with her witchcraft. She came as a 
White Hare.” 

“As a what?” 

“As a White Hare,” answered Hillary, drawing forth a kerchief 
and blowing his nose, and in the act of blowing fixing the lawyer 
over the top of it with his eyes, and saying through it, “My Larry 
saw her.” 

Mr. Physick uttered a sigh of disappointment, and said 
ironically, “This is not a case for me. You must consult the 
White Witch in Exeter.” 

“Can you do nothing ?” 

“Certainly not. If that is all you have come about, you have 
come on a fool’s errand.” 

But this was not all. Nanspian wanted to raise the money for 
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paying his brother-in-law. Mr. Physick was better able to 
accommodate him inthis. ‘“ There is another matter I want to 
know,” said Nanspian. ‘Taverner Langford threatens to dis- 
inherit me and my Larry. Can he do it? I reckon not. You 
have the settlements. The threat is idle and vain as the wind, 
is it not?” 

“Langford is settled property in tail male,” answered the 
solicitor. “Should Mr. Langford die unmarried and without 
male issue, it will fall to you, and if you predecease, to your son.” 

“There!” exclaimed Hillary, drawing a long breath, “I knew 
as much; Larry and I are as sure of Langford as if we had our 
feet on it now. He cannot take it from us. We could, if we 
chose, raise money on it.” 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Nanspian. What aged man is your brother- 
in-law ?” 

“Oh, between fifty-eight and sixty.” 

“He may marry.” 

“Taverner marry!” exclaimed Hillary. He put his hands on his 
knees and laughed till he shook. ‘“ Bless me! whom could Taverner 
marry but Mrs. Veale—and he won’t take her. He is not such a 
fool as to turn a servant under him into a mistress over him. 
But let him. I give him Mrs. Veale, and welcome. May I be at 
the wedding. Why, she will not see this side of forty, and there 
is no fear of a family.” 

“He may take some one else.” 

“She would not let him. She holds him under her thumb. 
Besides, there are none suitable about our neighbourhood. At 
Swaddledown are only children, Farmer Yelland’s sister at Breazle 
is in @ consumption, and at the rectory Miss Robbins is old. No, 
Mr. Physick, there is absolutely no one suitable for him.” 

“Then he may take some one unsuitable.” 


Cuaprer VII. 


CORYNDON’S CHARITY. 


THE opinion gained ground in Bratton Clovelly that it was a pity 
two such good friends and worthy brothers-in-law should quarrel 
and be drawn on into acts of violence and vengeance, as seemed 
probable. As the Coryndon feoffee dinner drew on, expression 
was given to their opinion pretty freely, and the question was 
debated, What would happen at the dinner? Would the enemies 
refuse to meet each other? In that case, which would cede to 
the other? Perhaps, under the circumstances, the dinner would 
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not take place, and the profits, not being consumed, would be 
given to the widows. That might establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent. Widows in future years might quote this, and resist 
the reintroduction of the dinner. Fortunately widows, though 
often violent and noisy, are not dangerous animals, and may be 
browbeaten with impunity. 

Nevertheless a general consensus of opinion existed among the 
overseers, and waywardens, acting, ex-, and prospective, that the 
dinner must not be allowed to fall through even for one year. 
Englishmen, with their habitual caution, are very much afraid of 
establishing a precedent. 

Hillary Nanspian was spoken to on the subject, and he opined 
that the dinner must be held. “If Taverner Langford is ashamed 
to meet me, let him stay away. I shall pay him every penny I 
owed, and can look him in the face. We shall be merrier without 
him.” 

Notice of the dinner was sent to Langford; he made no reply, 
but from his manner it was concluded that he would not attend. 

The day of the Trust dinner arrived. Geese had been killed. 
Whiff! they could be smelt all down the village to leeward of the 
inn, and widows came out and sniffed up all they were likely 
to receive of Coryndon’s Charity. Beef was being roasted. 
Hah! The eye that peeped into the kitchen saw it turning and 
browning before the great wood fire, and when the landlord's 
wife was not talking, the ear heard the frizzle of the fat and the 
drop, drop into the pan beneath. 

What was that clinking? Men’s hearts danced at the sound. 
A row of tumblers was placed on the dresser, and spoons set in 
them. In the dairy a maid was taking cream, golden as the 
buttercup, off the pans to be eaten—believe it, non-Devonians, 
if you can, gnash your teeth with envy and tear your hair—to be 
eaten with plum-pudding. See! yonder stands a glass vessel 
containing nutty-white celery in it, the leaves at the top not 
unfolded, not green, but of the colour of pale butter. Hard by is 
a plate with squares of cheese on it, hard by indeed, for, oh— 
what a falling off is there !—the Devon cheese is like board. 

About the door of the “Ring of Bells” was assembled a knot 
of men in their Sunday best, with glossy, soaped faces. They 
were discussing the quarrel between the brothers-in-law when 
the Rector arrived. He was a bland man with a face like a suet- 
pudding ; he shook hands cordially with every one. 

“We've been talking, Parson, about the two who have got 
across. ‘Tis a pity now, is it not?” 

Parson Robbins looked from one to another, to gather the 
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prevailing opinion, before he committed himself. Then, seeing 
one shake his head, and hearing another say, “It’s a bad job,” he 
ventured to say, “ Well, it may be so considered.” He was too 
cautious a man to say “J consider it so;” he could always edge 
out of an “it may be so considered.” Parson Robbins was the 
most inoffensive of men. He never, in the pulpit, insisted on a 
duty lest he should offend a Churchman, nor on a doctrine lest he 
should shock a Dissenter. It was his highest ambition to stand 
well with all men, and he endeavoured to gain his point by dis- 
agreeing with nobody and insisting on nothing. 

“T hear,” said farmer Yelland, “that the two never meet each 
other and never speak. They are waiting a chance to fly at each 
other’s throats.” 

“Ah!” observed the Rector, “so it has been reported in the 
parish.” He was too careful to say “reported to me.” 

“Why, pity on us!” said a little cattle-jobber with a squint; 
“when folks who look straight before them fall across, how am I 
to keep straight with my eyes askew ?” 

Every one laughed at these words. Harry Piper, the speaker, 
was a general favourite, because his jokes were level with their 
comprehension, and he did not scruple to make a butt of himself. 
The sexton, a solemn man, with such command over his features 
that not a muscle twitched when a fly walked on his nose, even 
he unbent, and creases formed about his mouth. 

“ Now look here,” said Piper ; “if we don’t take the matter in 
hand these two churchwardens will be doing each other a mischief. 
Let us reconcile them. A better day than this for the purpose 
cannot be found.” 

“Mr. Piper’s sentiments are eminently Christian,” said the 

tector, looking round; then qualifying his statement with 
“That is as far asI can judge without going further into the 
matter.” 

“ Will Master Nanspian be here ?” asked one. 

“T know that he will,” answered the cattle-jobber, “ but not 
the other, unless he be fetched.” 

“ Well, let him be fetched.” 

“That is,” said the Parson, “ if he will come.” 

There was then, leaning against the inn door, a ragged fellow 
with a wooden leg, and a stump of an arm into which a hook 
was screwed—a fellow with a roguish eye, a bald head, and a 
black full beard. Tom Crout lived on any little odd jobs given 
him by the farmers to keep him off the parish. He had lost his 
leg and arm through the explosion of a gun when out poaching. 
Now he drove bullocks to pasture, cows to be milked, sheep to the 
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common, and wired rabbits. This was the proper man to send 
after Taverner Langford. 

“You may ride my pony,” said the cattle-jobber, “and so be 
quicker on your way.” 

“ And,” said the guardian of the poor, “ you shall dine on the 
leavings and drink the heel-taps for your trouble.” 

As he went on his way, Crout turned over in his mind how he 
was to induce Taverner Langford to come to the dinner. Crout 
was unable to comprehend how any man needed persuasion to 
draw him to goose, beef, and plum-pudding. 

On his way he passed Hillary Nanspian, in his badger-skin 
waistcoat with red lappets, riding his strawberry mare. He was 
on his way to the “ Ring of Bells.” 

“ Whither away, Crout ? ” shouted Hillary. 

“Out to Broadbury, after Farmer Burneby’s sheep that have 
broken.” 

Then he rode on. 

When he reached the gate of Langford, he descended. At once 
the black Newfoundland house-dog became furious, and flew at 
him, and with true instinct snapped at the calf of flesh, not the 
leg of wood. ‘Tom Crout yelled and swore, and made the best of 
his way to the door, where Tavener and Mrs. Veale appeared to 
eall off the dog. 

“Tt is a shame to keep dogs like that, vicious brutes ready to 
tear a Christian to tatters.” 

“T didn’t suppose you was a Christian, hearing your heathenish 
oaths,” said Mrs. Veale ; “and as to the tatters, they were there 
before the dog touched you.” 

“The parson has sent me,” said Crout, “and he would not send 
me if I were not a Christian. As for my tatters, if you will give 
me an old coat, I'll leave them behind. Please, Mr. Langford, 
the feoffees and guests are at the ‘Ring of Bells, and cannot 
begin without you. The beef is getting cold, and the goose is 
becoming burnt.” 

“Let them fall to. The dinner is sure to be good.” 

“ How can they, master, without you or Mr. Nanspian ?” 

“Ts he not there ?” 

“‘ Not a speck of his fur waisctoat visible, not a glimmer of his blue 
eye to be seen. Ah, Mr. Langford, such a dinner! Such goose, 
with onion stuffing, and sage, and mint, and marjoram! I heard 
the butcher tell our landlord he’d never cut such a sirloin in all 
his life as that roasting for to-day; smells like a bean-field, and 
brown asa chestnut! As for the plum-pudding, it is bursting 
with raisins !” 
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“That will suffice,” said Taverner, unmoved by the description. 
“T do not intend to go.” 

“Not intend to go! Very well, then, I shall have to go to 
Chimsworthy and bring Mr. Nanspian. I'll tell him you haven't 
the heart to meet folks. You prefer to hide your head here, as if 
you had committed something of which you are ashamed. Very 
well. When he hears that you durstn’t show, he will go and 
swagger at the ‘Ring of Bells’ without you.” 

“T do not choose to meet him. He may be there after all.” 

“Not a bit. When I left all were assembled, and he was not 
there. May I be struck dead if he was there! ‘The parson said 
to the rest, ‘Whatever shall we do without Master Langford, 
my own churchwarden, so to speak—my right hand, and the 
representative of the oldest and grandest family in the place. 
That is a come-down of greatness if he don’t turn up at the 
feoffees’ dinner.’ May I die on the doorstep if these were not 
his very words! Then he went on, ‘I did reckon on Master 
Langford to be here to keep me in countenance. Now here I lay 
down my knife and fork, and not a bite will I eat, not a cut will I 
make into that bubbling, frizaling, savoury goose, unless Taverner 
Langford be here. So go along, Crout, and fetch him.’” 

“Is that true?” asked Langford, flattered. 

“May my remaining leg and arm wither if it be not! Then 
Farmer Burneby up and said, ‘He durstn’t come ; he’s mortally 
afraid of meeting Hillary Nanspian.’” 

“Did he say that? ” asked Taverner, flushing. 

“Strike me blind if he did not !” 

“Tll come. Goon; I will follow.” 

When Crout returned to the “ Ring of Bells,” he found Nanspian 
there, large and red. The cripple slipped up to Piper and 
whispered, “He'll be here. Leave a place opposite the other, and 
fall to at the beef.” 

“The fly,” observed the parson to a couple of farmers—“ the fly 
is the great enemy of the turnip. It attacks the seed-leaves when 
they appear.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Now, what you want with turnips is a good shower after the 
seed has been sown, and warmth to precipitate the growth at 
the critical period. At least, so I have been informed.” 

“It is so, Parson.” 

“In wet weather the fly does not appear, or the plant grows 
with sufficient rapidity to outstrip the ravages of the fly.” 

“To be sure; you are quite right, sir.” 

This fact of the turnip-fly was one of the few scraps of 
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agricultural information Parson Robbins had picked up, and he 
retailed it at tithe, club; and feoffee dinners. 

Then the landlord appeared at the inn door, and an- 
nounced, “All ready, gentlemen! Sorry you have been kept 
waiting!” 

At the moment that Nanspian and the parson entered, 
Langford arrived and went after them, without seeing the former, 
down the passage to the long room. The passage was narrow, 
tortuous, anddark. ‘“ Wait a bit, gentlemen,” said the host; “one 
at a time through the door; his Reverence won’t say grace till all 
are seated.” 

“Here is a place, Master Langford,” said Piper, “on the right 
hand of the parson, with your back to the window. Go round his 
chair to get at it.” 

Taverner took the place indicated. Then the Rector rapped on 
the table, and all rose for grace. 

As Langford rose he looked in front of him, and saw the face of 
Nanspian, who sat on the Rector’s left. Hillary had not observed 
him before, he was looking at the goose. When he raised his eyes 
and met the stare of Taverner, his face became mottled, whereas 
that of his brother-in-law turned white. Neither spoke, but sank 
into his place, and during dinner looked neither to right, nor left, 
nor in front. Only once did Taverner slyly peep at Hillary, and 
in that glimpse he noted his altered appearance. Hillary was 
oldened, fallen away, changed altogether for the worse. Then he 
drew forth his blue cotton pocket-handkerchief and cleared his 
nose. Neither relished his dinner. The goose was burnt and 
flavourless, the beef raw and tough, the potatoes under-boiled, the 
apple-tart lacked cloves, the plum-pudding was over-spiced, the 
cheese was tough, and the celery gritty. So at least they seemed 
to these two, but to these two alone. When the spirits were 
produced all eyes were turned on Hillary Nanspian, but he 
neither rose nor spoke. Taverner Langford was also mute. 
“Propose the health of the chairman,” whispered Piper into 
Hillary’s ear. 

“T am people’s churchwarden,” answered he sullenly. 

“Propose the health of the chairman,” said his right-hand 
neighbour to Langford. 

“JT am a Dissenter,” he replied. 

Then the Rector stood up and gave the health of the King, 
which was drunk with all honours. 

“Shall we adjourn to the fire ?” asked he; “each take his glass 
and pipe.” 

Then up rose the Rector once again, and said, “Ahem! Fill 
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your glasses, gentlemen. Mr. Langford, I insist. No shirking 
this toast. You, Mr. Nanspian, need no persuasion. Ahem!” 

Piper came round and poured spirits into Langford’s glass, then 
hot water. 

“Ahem!” said the Rector. “TI have been in your midst, I may 
say, as your spiritual pastor, set—set—ahem!—under you these 
forty years, and, I thank heaven, never has there been a single 
discord—ahem !——between me and my parishioners. If I have 
not always been able to agree with them—ahem!—I have taken 
care not to disagree with them! Imean—TI mean, if they have had 
their opinions, I have not always seen my way to accepting them, 
because I have studiously avoided having any opinions at all. 
Now—ahem !—I see a slight jar between my nearest and dearest 
neighbours,” he looked at Langford and Nanspian. “And I long 
tosee itended.” (“ Hear, hear, hear!”) “ I express the unanimous 
opinion of the entire parish. On this one point, after forty 
opinionless years, I venture—ahem!—to have an opinion, a 
decided opinion, an emphatic opinion ”—(immense applause) —“ I 
eall upon you all, my Christian brethren, to unite with me in 
healing this unseemly quarrel—I mean this quarrel: the un- 
seemliness is in the quarrel, not in the quarrellers.” 

Langford drank his gin-and-water not knowing what he did, 
and his hand shook. Nanspian emptied his glass. Both looked 
at the door: there was no escape that way, the back of burly 
Farmer Brendon filled it. All eyes were on them. 

“Come, now,” said Piper, “ what is the sense of this quarrel? 
Are you women to behave in this unreasonable manner? You, 
both of you, look the worse for the squabble. What is it all about ?” 

“Upon my word, I do not know,” said Nanspian. “TI never did 
Langford a hurt in my life. Why did he insult me?” 

“T insult him!” repeated Taverner. ‘“ Heaven knows I bore 
him no ill-will; but when he dared to address me as——” 

“T swear by——” burst in Hillary. 

“Do not swear!” said Langford, hastily. “Let your yea be 
yea.” The ice was broken betweenthem. One had addressed the 
other. Now they looked each other full in the face. Hillary’s 
eyes moistened. Taverner’s mouth twitched. 

“Why did you employ offensive language towards me?” asked 
Hillary. 

“T!” exclaimed Taverner. ‘No, it was you who addressed me 
in words I could not endure.” 

The critical moment had arrived. In another moment they 
would clasp hands, and be reconciled for life. No one spoke, all 
watched the two men eagerly. 
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“ Well, Taverner,” said Hillary, “you know I am a hot man, 
and my words fly from my tongue before I have cooled them.” 

“T dare say I may have said what I never meant. Most 
certainly what I did say was not to be taken seriously.” 

“ But,” put in Parson Robbins, “ what was said?” 

“Judge all,” exclaimed Taverner. “I was angry, and I called 
Hillary Nanspian a long-tailed Cornish ourang-outang.” 

The moment the words were uttered, he was aware that he had 
made a mistake. The insult was repeated in the most public 
possible manner. If the words spoken in private had exasperated 
Hillary, how much more so now! 

Nanspian no sooner heard the offensive words than he roared 
forth, “ And I—I said then, and I repeat now, that you are nose- 
led, tongue-lashed by your housekeeper, Mrs. Veale.” Then he 
dashed his scalding rum-and-water in the face of his brother-in- 
law. 


Cuapter VIII. 


A MALINGERER. 


Tue time taken by the “ Vivid” over the journey to and from the 
market towns was something to be wondered at. A good man is 
merciful to his beast. Certainly Oliver Luxmore was a good 
man, and he showed it by his solicitude for the welfare of the 
grey. On Friday he drove to Tavistock market at a snail’s pace, 
to spare the horse, because it had to make a journey on the 
morrow to Launceston or Okehampton. On Saturday he drove to 
market at a slug’s pace, because the grey had done such hard 
work on the preceding day. The road, as has been said, was all 
up and down hill, and the hills are as steep as house roofs. 
Consequently the travellers by the “ Vivid” were expected to 
walk up the hills to ease the load, and to walk down the hills lest 
the weight of the “ Vivid” should carry the van over the grey. 
The fare one way was a shilling, the return journey could be 
made for sixpence. All goods, except what might be carried on 
the lap, were paid for extra. As the man said who was conveyed 
in a sedar-chair from which the bottom had fallen out, but for the 
honour of the thing, he might as well have walked. Passengers 
by the “Vivid” started at half-past six in the morning, and 
reached the market town about half-past eleven. They took 
provisions with them, and ate two meals on the way. They also 
talked their very lungs out; but the recuperative power of their 
lungs was so great that they were fresh to talk all the way home. 
The van left the town at four and reached Bratton at or about nine. 
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A carrier must naturally be endowed with great patience. 
Oliver Luxmore was by nature thus qualified. He was easy- 
going, gentle, apathetic. Nothing excited him except the mention 
of Coombe Park. His business tended to make him more easy- 
going and patient than he was naturally. He allowed himself to 
be imposed upon, he resented nothing, he gave way before every 
man who had a rough, and every woman who had a sharp, tongue. 
He was cheerful and kindly. Everyone liked him, and laughed 
at him. 

One Saturday night, after his return from Okehampton, Oliver 
was taking his supper. The younger children were in bed, but 
Kate was up; she had been to market that day with her father. 
Kate was a very pretty girl, sharp-eyed, sharp-witted—with 
fair hair, a beautiful complexion, and eyes blue and sparkling— 
turquoises with the flash of the opal in them. She was seventeen. 
Her father rather spoiled her. He bought her ribbons and 
brooches when the money was needed for necessaries. 

“T brought Larry Nanspian back part of the way with me,” 
said Oliver. ‘ His father drove him into town, but the old man 
stayed to drink, and Larry preferred to come on with me.” 

“That was well of him,” said Honor, looking up with a smile. 

“We talked of the grey,” continued the carrier. “ Larry was 
on the box with me. I put Kate inside, among the clucking, 
clacking old women. Larry asked me about the grey, and I told 
him how that we had got her. He shook his head, and he said, 
‘Take care of yourself, Luxmore, lest in running out of the rain 
you get under the drip. I don’t believe that Uncle Taverner is 
the man to do favours for nothing.’ ” 

“Did he say that?” asked Honor. ‘He meant nothing by it 
—he was joking.” 

“ Of course he was joking. We joke a good deal together about 
one thing or another. He is grown a fine fellow. He came 
swinging up to me with his thumbs in his armholes and said, 
‘Mr, Luxmore, Honor won't be able to withstand me in this 
waistcoat. She'll fall down and worship.’ ” 

“ Did he say that?” asked Honor, and her brow flushed. 

“Tush ! You must not take his words as seriously meant. He 
had got a fine satin waistcoat to-day, figured with flowers. He 
pulled his coat open to show it me. I suppose he thought the 
satin waistcoat would draw you as a scarlet rag will attract 
rabbits.” 

Honor turned the subject. 

“What more did he say about Mr. Langford ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. He told me he was sorry that his 
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father could not spare us a horse, to keep us out of the clutches 
of his uncle Taverner. Then he laughed and said you had 


warned him not to run into debt, and yet had led the way your- 
self.” 


“Run into debt! How?” 


Oliver evaded an answer. “In going up the hills, Kate and he 
walked together. He got impatient at last, and walked on by 
himself, and we never caught him up again.” 

Honor did not look up from her work. She was mending some 
clothes of one of the children. 

“He asked me a great deal about you,” said Kate. ‘“ He said 
it was a shame that you should stick at home and never go to 
market and see life.” 

“ How can I, with the house to look after? When you are a 
little more reliable, Kate, I may go. I cannot now.” 

Suddenly they heard a loud, deep voice at the door. 

“Halloo! what a climb to the cock-loft.” 

They looked startled to the door, and saw a man standing in it, 
with military trousers on his legs, and his hands in his pockets, 
watching them, with a laugh on his face. 

“You have some supper! That’s well. I’m cussed hungry. 
Walked from Tavistock. Why weren’t you there to-day, father? ” 

“Tt is Charles!” exclaimed Luxmore, springing to his feet, and 
upsetting the table as he did so—that the cyder jug fell and was 
broken, and spilt its contents, and some plates went to pieces on 
the slate floor. 

“Charlie, welcome home! Who would have expected to see 
you? Where have you been? What have youdone? Have you 
served your time? Have you got your discharge? Lord, how 
glad I am to see you!” 

Charles Luxmore, who entered the cottage, was a tall man. 
He looked ragged and wretched. His shoes were worn out, and his 
feet, stockingless, showed through the holes. His military 
trousers were sun-scorched, worn, badly patched, and in tatters 
about the ankles. His coat was split down the back, brown 
where exposed to the brunt of the weather. His whole appearance 
was such, that one who met him in a lonely lane would be 
sensible of relief when he had passed him and found himself 
unmolested. 

“Halloo! there,” said he, drawing near to the fallen table, 
picking up the broken jug, and swearing, because the last drops 
of cyder were out of it. ‘ What are you staring at me for, as if I 


were a wild beast escaped from a caravan? Curse me, body and 
bones, don’t you know me?” 
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“Charles!” exclaimed Honor, “you home, and in this con- 
dition ?” 

“Dash it! is that you, Honor? How you have shot up. And 
this you, Kate? Thunder! what a pair of pretty girls you are. 
Where are the rest of the panpipes? Let me see them, and get 
my greeting over. Img them out of bed that I may see them. 
Curse it, I forget how many of them there are.” 

“Seven, beside our two selves,” said Honor. “ Nine in all.” 

“Let me see them. Confound it! It must be got over.” 

“The rest are in bed,” said Honor. “They must not be 
disturbed out of their sleep.” 

“Never mind. Where is the old woman?” 

“JT do not know whom you mean, Charles.” 

“Mother. Where is she?” 

“ Dead, Charles.” 

He was silent fora moment. Then he said, “Fetch the little 
devils, I want to see them.” 

“Charles, for shame!” exclaimed Honor, reddening and frown- 
ing, and her brown eyes flashed an angry light. 

“Tut, tut! soldier’s talk. You won’t find my tongue wear kid 
gloves. I meant no harm.” 

“You shall not speak of the children in such terms,” said 
Honor firmly. 

“Halloo! Do you think I will stand being hectored by 
you?” 

“There, there,” threw in Oliver Luxmore, “the boy meant 
nothing by it. He has got into a careless way of expressing 
himself. That is all.” 

“That is all,” laughed Charles, “and now I have a true soldier’s 
thirst, and I am not a dog to lap up the spilt liquor off the floor. 
What is it, beer? Is there any brandy in the house ?” 

“You can have a drop of cyder,” said Honor, with frowning 
brows. “Or, if that does not please you, water from the spring. 
The cyder is middling, but the water is good.” 

“No water for me. Fetch me the cyder.” 

“There is a hogshead in the cellar under the stairs in the back 
kitchen,” said Honor. “ Fill yourself a mug of it.” 

“ You can fetch it for me.” 

“T can do so, but I will not,’ answered Honor. “Charles, I 
will not stir hand or foot for a man who will speak of his 
innocent little brothers and sisters as you have done.” 

“Take care of yourself,” exclaimed Charles, looking at her 
threateningly. 

She was not overawed by his look. Her cheeks glowed with 
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inner agitation. “Iam not afraid of you,” she said, and reseated 
herself at her work. 

“T will fetch the cyder,” offered the good-natured Kate, 
springing into the back kitchen. 

“That is a good, dear girl,” said Charles; “you and I will be 
friends, and stand out against that dragon.” 

He took the mug. “Pshaw! this is not sufficient. I am 
thirsty as desert sand. Fetch me a jugful.” 

“There is not another jug in the house,” said Kate. “I will 
fill the mug again.” 

Just then at the kitchen door appeared a white figure. 

“Whom have we here?” exclaimed Charles. 

“Joe! what has brought you down? Go to bed again,” said 
Honor. 

“Not a bit; come here. I am the eldest in the house. I take 
the command by virtue of seniority,’ shouted Charles, and 
springing from the chair, he caught the little white figure, 
brought the child in, and seated him on his knee. “I am your 
brother,” said Charles. “Mind this. From henceforth you obey 
me, and don’t heed what Honor says.” 

Honor looked at her father. Would he allow this? Oliver 
made no remark. 

“What is your name, young jackanapes,” asked Charles; ” and 
what brings you here?” 

“Tam Joseph; that is Joe,” answered the little boy. “I heard 
your voice, and something said about soldiers, and I crawled 
downstairs to see who you were.” 

“Let the child go to bed,” asked the father. “He will catch a 
chill in his night-shirt.” 

“Not he,” replied Charles. “The kid wants to hear what I 
have to say, and you are all on pins, I know.” 

“Well, that is true,” said Oliver Luxmore. “I shall be glad to 
learn what brings you home. Youn have not served your full time. 
You have not bought yourself out. If you were on leave, you 
would be in uniform.” 

“Oh, I’m out of the service,” answered Charles. ‘ Look here!” 
He held out his right hand. The forefinger was gone. “I cut it 
off myself, because I was sick of serving her Majesty, tired of war 
and its hardships. I felt such an inextinguishable longing 
for home, that I cut off my trigger finger to obtain my dis- 
charge.” 

“ For shame, Charles, for shame!” exclaimed Honor. 

“Oh, you are again rebuking me! You have missed your 
proper place. You should be army chaplain. I’ve been in India, 

x2 
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and I’ve fought the Afghans. Ah! I’ve been with General 
Pollock, and stormed and looted Cabul.” 

“You have been in battle!” exclaimed little Joe. 

“T have, and shot men, and run my bayonet into a dozen naked 
Afghans.” He laughed boisterously. “It is like sticking a pig. 
That sack of Cabul was high fun. No quarter given. We blew 
up the great bazaar, crack! boom! high into the air, but not till 
we had cleared away all the loot we could. And, will you believe 
it ? we marched away in triumph, carrying off the cedar doors of 
Somnath, as Samson with the gates of Gaza. Lord Ellenborough 
ordered it, and we did it. But they were not the original gates 
after all, but copies. Then, damn it, I thought F 

“Silence!” said Honor, indignantly. ‘“ With the child on your 
knee will you curse and swear ?” 

“ An oath will do no harm; will it, Joe?” asked the soldier, 
addressing the little boy, who sat staring in his face with wonder 
and admiration. “A good oath clears the heart, as a cough 
relieves a choking throat; is it not so, Joe? or as a discharge of 
guns breaks a waterspout, eh?” The little boy looked from his 
brother to his sister. It was characteristic of the condition of 
affairs in the house that he did not look to his father. 

“T don’t know, brother Charles,” answered he. “ Honor would 
not allow it; she says it is wicked.” 

“ Oh, she!” mocked the soldier. “I suppose you are under petti- 
coat government still,or have been. Never mind, Joe. Now that 
I am come home you shall take orders from me, and not from her.” 

“ Joe,” said Honor sternly, “ go at once to bed.” 

“He shall stay and hear the rest of the story. He shall hear 
how I lost my finger.” 

The child hesitated. 

Then Honor said gravely, “Joe, you will do that which you 

now to be right.” 

At once the little boy slipped from his brother’s knee, ran to 
Honor, threw his arms round her neck, kissed her on both cheeks, 
and ran away upstairs. 

“So, so,” said Charles, “ open war between us! Well, sister, 
you have begun early. We shall see who will obtain the victory.” 

“T don’t think Honor need fear a soldier who cuts off his finger 
to escape fighting,” said Kate. 

“What, you also in arms against me?” exclaimed Charles, 
turning on the younger sister, 

“You asked Joe if he were under petticoat government, and 
sneered at him for it; but you seem to be valiant only when 
fighting petticoats,” retorted Kate. 
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“Tm in a wasp’s nest here,” laughed Charles, 

“ Never mind Kate,” said Oliver, “she has a sharp tongue. 
Tell us further about your finger.” 

“T lost more than my finger—I lost prize-money and a pension. 
As I told you, I was weary of the service, and wanted to get 
home. I thought I should do well with all the loot and prize- 
money, and if I were wounded also and incapacitated for service, 
I should have a pension as well; so I took off my finger with an 
axe, and tried to make believe I was hurt in action. But the 
surgeon would not allow it. I got into trouble and was dis- 
charged with the loss of my prize-money as a malingerer.” 

“You are not ashamed to tell us this?” exclaimed Honor. 

“Tt was a mistake,” said Charles. 

“We are ashamed to sit and listen to you,” said Honor, with 
an indignant flash of her eyes, and with set brows. _“‘ Come, 
Kate, let us to bed and leave him.” 

“ Good-night, malingerer,” said Kate. 


Cuapter IX. 
CHARLES LUXMORE. 


Tue next day was Sunday. Charles lay in bed, and did not 
appear to breakfast. Oliver Luxmore, Kate, and the younger 
children were dressed for church. Honor remained at home 
alternately with Kate on Sunday mornings to take care of 
Tempie, the youngest, and to cook the dinner. This was Honor’s 
morning at home. 

Oliver Luxmore stood in doubt, one moment taking his Sunday 
hat, then putting it back in its card box, then again changing 
his mind. 

Before they started, Charles swaggered into the kitchen, and 
asked for something to eat. 

“Where are you all going to, you crabs, as gay as if fresh 
scalded?” asked Charles, 

“This is Sunday,” answered his father, “and I was thinking 
“e taking them to church; but if you wish it, I will remain at 

ome.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Charles contemptuously ; “ only don’t ask 
me to go with you. I should hardly do you credit in these rags, 
and the parson would hardly do me good. In India there were 
four or five religions, and where there is such a choice one learns 
to shift without any.” 


“ What had I better do?” asked Oliver, turning to, Honor. 
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“Go to church with the children, father. I will remain with 
Charles.” 

“Tam to have your society,am I?” asked the soldier. “An 
hour and a half of curry, piping hot! Well, I can endure it. I 
can give as well as take. Let me have a look at you, Kate. A 
tidy wench, who will soon be turning the heads of the boys, 
spinning them like teetotums. Let me see your tongue.” 

Kate put out her tongue, then he chucked her under the chin 
and made her bite her tongue. The tears came into her eyes. 

“ Charles! you have hurt me. You have hurt me very much.” 

“Glad to hear it,” he said contemptuously. “I intended to 
do it. The tongue is too long, and too sharp, and demands 
clipping and blunting. I have chastised you for your imper- 
tinence last night.” 

“T suppose I had better go,” said Oliver. 

“Certainly, father,” answered Honor. 

Then, still hesitating at every step from the cottage to the lane, 
Oliver went forth, followed by seven children. 

Charles drew a short black pipe from his pocket, stuffed it 
with tobacco, which he carried loose about him, and after lighting 
it at the fire on the hearth, seated himself in his father’s chair 
and began to smoke. Presently he drew the pipe out of his 
mouth, and looking askance at his sister, said: “Am I to 
forage for myself this morning?” Honor came quietly up to 
him, and standing before him, said: “I spoke harshly to you, 
Charles, last night. I was angry, when you talked of the dear 
little ones offensively. But I dare say you meant no harm. It 
is a bad sign when the words come faster from the lips than the 
thoughts form in the heart. You shall have your breakfast. 1 
will lay it for you on the table. I am afraid, Charles, that your 
service in the army has taught you all the vices and none of the 
virtues of the soldier. A soldier is tidy and trim, and you are 
dirty and ragged. I am sorry for you; you are my brother, and 
I have always loved you.” 

“Blazes and fury!” exclaimed Charles; “this is a new-fangled 
fashion of showing love. I have been from home five years, and 
this is the way in which I am welcomed home! I have come 
home with a ragged coat, and therefore I am served with cold 
comfort. If I had returned with gold guineas I should have been 
overwhelmed with affection.” 

“ Not so,” said Honor gravely. “If you had returned with a 
sound character we would respect the rags; but what makes my 
heart ache is to see, not the tattered jacket, but the conscience all 
to pieces. How long is it since you landed ?” 
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“ Five or six months ago.” 

“Where have you been since your return?” 

“Where I could spend my money. I did bring something with 
me, and I lived on it whilst it lasted. It is not all gone yet. 
Look here.” He plunged his hand into his trousers pocket and 
jingled his coins carelessly in it. 

“There!” said he; “you will feel more respect for me, and 
your love wake up, when you see I have money still—not much, 
but still some. Curse it! I was a fool not to buy you a ribbon or 
a kerchief, and then you would have received me with smiles 
instead of frowns. 

Honor looked him steadily in the face, out of her clear hazel 
eyes. “ No, Charles, I want no presents from you. Why did not 
you return to us at once?” 

“ Because I had no wish to be buried alive in Bratton Clovelly. 
Are you satisfied? Here I am at last.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, “ here you are at last. What are you going 
to do now you are here?” 

“T don’t know,’ answered her brother with a shrug. Then he 
folded his arms, threw out his legs, and leaned back in the chair. 
“A fellow like me, who has seen the world, can always pick up a 
living.” 

Honor sighed. What had he learned? For what was he 
fitted ? 

“Charles,” she said, “ this is your father’s house, and here you 
were born. You have as true a right to shelter initasI. You 
are heartily welcome ; you may believe that. But look about you. 
We are not in Coombe Park. Including you, we make up twelve 
in this cottage. What we live on is what your father earns by 
his carrying ; but he is in debt, and we have no money to spare ; 
we cannot afford to maintain idlers.” 

“Take my money,” said Charles, emptying his pocket on the 
table. 

“No,” answered Honor, “for a week we will feed you for 
nothing. That money must be spent in dressing you respectably. 
By next week you will have found work.” 

“Maybe,” said the soldier. “It is not every sort of work that 
will suit me. Any one want a gamekeeper about here?” 

“No, Charles, there is only Squire Impey in the parish; 
besides, without your forefinger, who would take you as a game- 
keeper ?” 

“The devil take me, I forgot that!” 


“Curses again,” said Honor. “ You must refrain your mouth 
before the children.” 
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“T have not gone to church,” said Charles sullenly, “ becanse 
I didn’t want to be preached to; spare me a sermon at home.” 

“ Charles,” said Honor, “I have hard work to make both ends 
meet, and to keep the children in order. You must not make my 
work harder—perhaps impossible. If you remain here, you will 
need my help to make you comfortable and to put your clothes in 
order. You will throw an additional burden on me, already heavily 
weighted. Ido not grudge you that. But remember that extra 
work for an additional member means less time for earning money 
at basket-weaving. We must come to an understanding. I do 
not grudge you the time or the trouble, but I will only give them 
to you on condition that you do not interefere with my manage- 
ment of the children, and that you refrain your tongue from oaths 
and unseemly speech.” 

Charles stood up, went to her, took her by both ears, and kissed 
her. “There, corporal, that is settled.” 

Honor resented the impertinence of laying hold of her by both 
ears, but she swallowed her annoyance, and accepted the recon- 
ciliation. 

“T have a good heart,” said Charles, “ but it has been rolled in 
the mud.” 

“Give us the goodness, and wash off the soil,” answered Honor. 
Then she brought him some bread-and-butter and milk. 
*‘ Charles,” she said, “I will see if I cannot find some of father’s 
clothes that will fit you. I cannot endure to see you in this 
condition.” 

“Not suitable to the heir of Coombe Park, is it?” laughed 
Charles. “Is the governor as mad on that now as of old?” 

“Say nothing to him about Coombe Park, I pray you,” urged 
Honor. ‘It takes the nerve out of his arms, and the marrow from 
his bones. It may be that we have gentle blood in us, or it may 
not. I have heard tell that in old times servants in a house took 
the names of their masters.” 

“T have always boasted I was a gentleman, till I came to believe 
it,” said the soldier. ‘You'd have laughed to hear me talk of 
Coombe Park, and the deer there, and the coaches and horses, 
and father as Justice of Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant, and 
all that sort of thing, and his wrath at my enlisting as a 
private.” 

“T should not have laughed. I should have cried.” 

“ And, Honor, I reckon it is the gentle blood in my veins which 
has made a wastrel of me. I could never keep my money; I threw 
it away like a lord.” 

Honor sighed. The myth of descent from the Luxmores of 
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Coombe Park had marred her father’s moral strength, and depraved 
her brother’s character. 

“There they come, the little devils ! ” shouted Charles, springing 
up and knocking the ashes out of his pipe, which he put away in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“Charles!” again remonstrated Honor, but in vain. Her elder 
brother was unaccustomed to control his tongue. There was a 
certain amount of good nature in him, inherited from his father, 
and this Honor thankfully recognised ; but he was, like his father, 
run to seed. Luxmore would have become the same, but for the 
strong sustaining character of his daughter. 

Charley went to the door, and stood at the head of the steps. 
Along the lane came Oliver Luxmore with his children, Hillary 
junior and Kate bringing up the rear. 

“ Now then, you kids, big and little!” shouted Charles, “ see 
what I have got. A handful of halfpence. Scramble for them. 
Who gets most buys most sweeties.” Then he threw the coppers 
down among the children. The little ones held up their hands, 
jumped, tumbled over each other, quarrelled, tore and dirtied 
their Sunday clothes, whilst Charles stood above laughing and 
applauding. Oliver Luxmore said nothing. 

“Come in! come in at once!” cried Honor, rushing to the door 
with angry face. ‘Charles, is this the way you keep your 
promises ?” 

“T must give the children something, and amuse myself as well,” 
said the soldier. 

Honor looked down the road, and saw Kate with young Hillary 
Nanspian. They were laughing togther. 

“There, now!” said Kate, as she reached the foot of the steps. 
“Honor, see the young fellow who boasts he will make you fall 
down and worship his waistcoat.” 

“Tt was a joke,” said Larry, turning red. He poked his hat 
up from his right, then from his left ear; he was overcome with 
shame. 

Honor’s colour slightly changed at the words of her sister, but 
she rapidly recovered herself. 

“So,” continued the mischievous Kate, “ you have come round 
all this way to blaze your new waistcoat in the eyes of Honor, 
because she could not come to church to worship it ?” 

Young Nanspian looked up furtively at Honor, ashamed to say 
a word in self-exculpation. 

“Talk of girls giving themselves airs over their fine clothes !” 


said Kate; “men are as proud as peacocks when they put on spring 
plumage.” 
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“Tt serves you right, Mr. Larry,” said Honor, “that Kate 
torments you. Vanity must be humbled.” 

“T spoke in jest,” explained Hillary. ‘All the parish knows 
that when I joke I do not mean what I say. When a word 
comes to my lips, out it flies, good or bad. All the world knows 
that.” 

“ All the world knows that,” she repeated. “It is bad to wear 
no drag on the tongue, but let it run down hill to a smash, 
Instead of boasting of this, you should be ashamed of it.” 

“T am not boasting,” he said, with a little irritation. 

“Then I misunderstood you. When a man has a fault, let him 
master it, and not excuse himself with the miserable reason that 
his fault is known to all the world.” 

“Come, Honor, do not be cross with me,” he said, running up 
the steps and holding out his hand. 

“T am not cross with you,” she answered ; but she did not give 
him her hand. 

“ How can I know that, if you will not shake hands ? ” 

“Because all the world knows I tell no lies,’ she answered 
coldly, and turned away. 


Cuapter IX, 
ON THE STEPS. 


For a week Charles Luxmore made a pretence of looking for 
work. Work of various kinds was offered him, but none was 
sufficiently to his taste for him to accept it. He had still money 
in his pocket. He did not renew his offer of it to Honor. She 
had fitted him in a suit of his father’s clothes, and he looked 
respectable. He was often in the “ Ring of Bells,” or at a public- 
house in a neighbouring parish. He was an amusing companion 
to the young men who met in the tavern to drink. He had 
plenty to say for himself, had seen a great deal of life, and had 
been to the other side of the world. Thus he associated with the 
least respectable, both old and young—the drunkards and the 
disorderly. 

He was not afflicted with bashfulness, nor nice about truth, 
and over his ale he boasted of what he had seen and done in 
India. He said no more about his self-inflicted wound ; and was 
loud in his declamation against the injustice of his officers, and 
the ingratitude of his country which cast him adrift, a maimed 
man, without compensation and pension. When he had drunk 
he was noisy and quarrelsome; and those who sat with him 
about the tavern table were cautious not to fall into dispute with 
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him. There was a fire in his eye which led them to shirk a 
quarrel, 

About a mile from the church in a new house lived a certain 
Squire Impey, a gentleman who had bought a property there, 
but who did not belong to those parts. No one knew exactly 
whence he came. He was a jovial man, who kept hounds, hunted 
and drank. Charles went to him, and he was the only man for 
whom he condescended to do some: work, and from whom to take 
pay; but the work was occasional, Charles was an amusing man 
to talk to, and Impey liked to have a chat with him. Then he 
rambled away to Coombe Park, where he made himself so dis- 
agreeable by his insolence, that he was ordered off the premises. 
His father and brothers and sisters did not see much of him; he 
returned home occasionally to sleep, and when the mind took him 
to go to market, he went in the van with his father. . 

Much was said in the place of the conduct of Charles Luxmore 
—more, a great deal, than came to the ears of Honor. Oliver 
heard everything, for in the van the parish was discussed on the 
journey to market, and those who sat within did not consider 
whether the driver on the box heard what they said. Oliver 
never repeated these things to his eldest daughter, but Honor 
knew quite enough of the proceedings of Charles without this. 
She spoke to Charles himself, rebuked him, remonstrated with 
him, entreated him with tears in her eyes to be more steady ; but 
she only made matters worse; she angered him the more because 
he knew that she was right. He scoffed at her anxiety about 
himself; he swore and burst into paroxysms of fury when she 
reprimanded him. 

“Do not you suppose,” said he, “ that I am going to be brought 
under your thumb, like father and the rest.” 

Possibly she might have been more successful had she gone to 
work more gently. But with her clear understanding she supposed 
that every one else could be governed by reason, and she appealed 
to his sense, not to his heart. He must see, she argued, to what 
end this disorderly life would lead, if she put it before him 
nakedly. She supposed she could prove to him her sisterly 
affection in no truer way than by rebuke and advice. 

Although Honor’s heart was full of womanly tenderness, 
there was something masculine in her character. There could 
not fail to be. Since her mother’s death she had been the strength 
of the house, to her all had held. Circumstances had given her 
a hardness which was not natural to her. 

Charles vowed after each fresh contest with Honor that he 
could not go near the cottage again. He would go elsewhere, 
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out of range of her guns; but he did not keep his vow. It was 
forgotten on the morrow. Honor was nota scold. She had too 
good judgment to go on rebuking and grumbling, but she spoke 
her mind once, and acted with decision. She withstood Charles 
whenever his inconsiderate good nature or his disorderly conduct 
threatened to disturb the clock-like working of the house, to upset 
the confidence the children had in her, and to mar their simplicity. 
She encountered his violence with fearlessness. She never became 
angry, and returned words for words, but she held to her decision 
with toughness. Her father was afraid of Charles, and counselled 
his daughter to yield. Opposition, he argued, was unavailing, 
and would aggravate unpleasantnesses. 

Honor suffered more than transpired. Her brother’s disrepute 
rankled in her heart. She was a proud girl, and though she 
placed no store on her father’s dreams of Coombe Park, she had 
a strong sense of family dignity, and she was cut to the quick 
when Charles’s conduct became the talk of the neighbourhood. 
Never a talker, she grew more than ever reserved. When she 
went to or returned from church on Sunday, she shunned acquain- 
tances ; she would not linger for a gossip in the churchyard, or 
join company with a neighbour in the lane. She took a child by 
each hand, and with set face, and brows sternly contracted, 
looking neither right nor left, she went her way. Brightness 
had faded from her face. She was too proud to show the humilia- 
tion she felt at heart. “Oh my,” said the urchins, “bain’t Red 
Spider mighty stuck up! Too proud to speak to nobody now, 
seeming.” 

Honor saw little of young Larry. Once or twice he made as 
though he would walk home with her from church, but she gave 
him no encouragement: she held little Charity’s hand, and made 
Charity hold that of Martha, and kept Charity and Martha between 
her and the young man, breaking all familiar converse. She had 
not the heart to talk to him. 

“You need not take on about Charles,” said her father one 
day. “Every one knows that you are a good girl, and makes 
allowances for a soldier.” 

“Disorderly ways,’ answered Honor, “are like infectious 
diseases. When one has an attack, it runs through the house.” 


Why do you not encourage folk to be friendly? You hold 
yourself aloof from all.” 


Honor sighed. 

“TI cannot forget Charles, and the shame he is bringing on us. 
For me it matters little, but it matters much to the rest. The 
children will lose sense of fear at bad language, lies and brag- 
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ging. Kate is a pretty girl, and some decent lad may take a 
fancy to her; but who would make a maid his wife who had such 
a brother?” 

“Oh! as for that, young Larry Nanspian is after her. You 
should see how they go on together, tormenting and joking each 
other.” 

Honor coloured and turned her face aside. She said nothing 
for a minute; then with composed voice and manner she went on: 

“See the bad example set to Joe. He tries his wings to fly 
away from me, as is natural; boys resist being controlled by the 
apron. He sees his elder brother, he hears him, he copies him, 
and he will follow him down the road to destruction. We must 
get Joe away into service, unless we can make Charles go, which 
would be the better plan of the two.” 

“Charles has been away for some years. We must not drive 
him out of the house now we have him home again.” 

“Father, I wish you would be firm with him.” 

“J—I!” he shook his head. “I cannot be hard with the boy. 
Remember what he has gone through in India, in the wars. 
Look at his poor hand. Home is a place to which a child returns 
when no other house is open to it.” 

Honor looked sadly at the carrier. No help was to be had 
from him. 

“T suppose, father,” she said, “ that there are rights all round. 
If Charles comes home claiming the shelter of our roof and a place 
at our table, he is bound in some way. He has no right to 
dishonour the roof and disturb the table. I grudge him no pains 
to make him comfortable, but I do expect he will not make it 
impossible for me to keep the home decent.” 

“Of course, of course, Honor,” said the carrier, rubbing his 
palms slowly between his knees, and looking vacantly into the 
fire. ‘“ That is reasonable.” 

“And right,” said Honor. “And, father, you should make a 
stand. Now, all the responsibility falls on me.” 

“Oh, yes. I will make a stand; certainly, certainly,” said 
Luxmore. “Now let us change the subject.” 

“No,” answered the girl, “I cannot, and I will not. Charles 
must be made to conduct himself properly. I will not allow the 
little ones to hear his profane talk, and see his devil-may-care 
ways. Mother committed them to me, and I will stand between 
them and evil. If it comes to a fight, we shall fight. All I wish 
is that the fight was not to be between brother and sister.” Her 
voice became hard, her brows contracted, her face became pale 
with intensity of feeling. 
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“There, there! ” groaned Oliver Luxmore, “don’t make out 
matters worse than they are. A sheep looks as big as a cow in a 
fog. You see ghosts where I see thorn-trees. Be gentle with 
Charles, and not so peremptory. Men will not be ordered about 
by women. Charles is not a bad boy. There is meat on a trout 
as well as bones. All will come right in the end.” 

Honor said no more. Her eyes filled; she stooped over her 
needlework to conceal them; her hand moved quickly, but the 
stitches were uneven. 

“TI will do something, I will indeed,” said Luxmore, rising. 
He took his hat and went out, but returned quickly a few minutes 
later, agitated, and went through the room, saying hastily, 
“ Honor! he is coming, and—I think—drunk.” 

Then he escaped into the back kitchen and out into the paddock 
in the rear where he kept his horse. That was all the help Honor 
was likely to get from him—to be forewarned. 

Next moment two of the children flew up the steps, frightened 
and heated. 

“Oh, Honor! Charlie is tight! ” 

Honor stood up, folded her needlework, put it aside, and went to 
the door. 

“Children,” she said, “go behind into the field to father.” 
Then she went to the head of the steps and looked down the 
lane. 

She saw her brother, coming on with a lurching walk, holding 
a stick, followed by a swarm of school-children, recently dismissed, 
who jeered, pelted him, and when he turned to threaten, dispersed 
to gather again and continue tormenting. Charles was not 
thoroughly drunk, but he was not sober. Honor’s brow became 
blood-red for a moment, and her hand trembled on the rail; but 
the colour left her forehead again, and her hand was firm as she 
descended the steps. 

At the sight of Honor Luxmore the children fell back, and 
ceased from their molestations. 

“ Halloa, Honor!” shouted Charles, staggering to the foot of 
the steps. “A parcel of gadflies, all buzz and sting! I'll teach 
‘em to touch a soldier! Let me pass, Honor, and get away from 
the creatures.” 

“No; Charles,” answered his sister, “ you do not pass.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because I will not let you—drunk.” 

“T am not drunk, not at all. It is you who are in liquor. 
me pass.” He put his hand on the rail, and took a step up. 

“You shall not pass!” She spoke coolly, resolutely. 
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“Curse you for a pig-headed fool,” said Charles, “I’m not 
going to be stopped by such as you.” 

“Such as I shall stop you,” answered Honor. “Shame on you 
to dishonour the steps by which our mother went down to her 
burial! Verily, I saw her in my dreams, putting her hands over 
her face in her grave to hide the sight of her son.” 

“Stand aside.” 

“T will not budge!” 

“T was a fool to come home,” muttered Charles, “to be pickled 
in vinegar like walnuts. I wish I’d stayed away.” 

“JT wish you had, Charles, till you had learned to conduct 
yourself with decency.” 

“T will not be preached to,” he growled; then becoming 
lachrymose, he said, “I come home after having been away, a 
wanderer, for many years. I come home from bloody wars, 
covered with wounds, and find all against me. This is a heartless 
world. I did expect to find love at home, and pity from my sister.” 

“T love and pity you,” said Honor, “but I can only respect 
him who is respectable.” 

“Let me pass!” 

“T will not, Charles.” 

Then he laid hold of her, and tried to pull, her off the steps; 
but she had a firm grip of the rail, and she was strong. 

The children in the lane, seeing the scuffle, drew near and 
watched with mischievous delight. Charles was not so tipsy 
that he did not know what he was about, not so far gone as to be 
easily shaken off. Honor was obliged to hold with both hands to 
the rail. He caught her round the waist, and slung her from side 
to side, whilst oaths poured from his lips. In the struggle her 
hair broke loose, and fell about her shoulders. 

She set her teeth and her eyes glittered. Fire flamed in her 
cheeks. She was resolved at all costs not to let him go by. She 
had threatened that she would fight him, and now, before she had 
expected it, the fight was forced upon her. 

Finding himself foiled, unable to dislodge her, and unable to 
pass her, Charles let go, went down the steps, and kicked and 
thrust at the support of the handrail, till he broke it down. 
Then, with a laugh of defiance, he sprang up the steps brandishing 
the post. But when the rail gave way, Honor seized it, and 
ascending before him, facing him, stepping backward, she planted 
herself against the cottage door, with the rail athwart it, behind 
her, held with both hands, blocking the entrance. 


Charles was forced to stay himself with the broken post he held, 
as she ascended the steps. 





320 RED SPIDER. 


“Honor!” he shouted, “ get out of the way at once. I am 
dangerous when opposed.” 

“ Not to me,” she answered ; “I am not afraid of you, drunk or 
sober. You shall not cross this doorstep.” 

He stood eyeing her, with the post half raised, threateningly. 
She met his unsteady gaze without flinching. Was there no one 
to see her there but the tipsy Charles and the frightened children ? 
A pity if there was not. She was erect, dignified, with bosom 
expanded, as her bare arms were behind her. Her cheeks were 
brilliant with colour; her fallen hair, raining about her shoulders, 
blazed with the red evening sun on it; her large hazel eyes were 
also full of fire. Her bosom heaved as she breathed fast and hard. 
She wore a pale, faded print dress, and a white apron. Below, her 
red ankles and feet were planted firm as iron on the sacred door- 
step of Home, that she protected. 

As Charles stood irresolute, opposite her, the children in the 
lane, thinking he was about to strike her, began to scream. 

In a moment Hillary Nanspian appeared, sprang up the steps, 
caught Charles by the shoulder, struck the post out of his hand, 
and dragging him down the steps, flung him his length in the 
road. 

“Lie there, you drunken blackguard!” he said; “ you shall not 
stand up till you have begged your sister’s pardon, and asked 
permission to sleep off your drink in the stable.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 











NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /zdi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than orton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually prevent a cold being taken. 





Females at that particular period of life | 


when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two, 
once or twice in a day, will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harmneed be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess ; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice, 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 1s 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, 


YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


1 


Sold Everywhere, Price 13}d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 





ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, NazInc, Essex. 


13th October, 1885. eee ae to send me a large 
, ttle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
To the Proprietors of many years we have taken them I cannot 
NorToN’s CAMOMILE PILLs, remember, but hope never again to be without 
London, E.C. them in the house. My husband is never really 
, | well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable | being very strong, or sometimes when the weather 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 | is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
years, during which time I have been engaged | cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
in a sedentary and trying business without a / aS I used from violent headache for days to- 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great | gether, Idare not be without them, and I can 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases | never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant | from their use. We have for years given them 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and | to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with | seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
ordinary care, ensure good health. in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 


Yours truly, M. TAYLOR. 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. To the Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
T enclose you my card, London. 
aabnss ST. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MORLEY, LEEvs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
Worm_ey, Herts, GENTLEMEN, —I have lately been taking 


| ** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 

November 19th, 1886. | much benefit from their use that I would like to 
GENTLEMEN,—Having for some time suffered make them well known among my parishioners. 
greatly from indigestion, I was persuaded to try If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a bottle of “* Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and am | 2 Parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
pleased to say I have derived the greatest benefit | as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 





from thens in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
1 charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
Yours faithfully, | my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 


| so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
ADA P. MILLER. | of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
| way, and should come to hand early next week, 
y . arly 
| as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
CRoyDon, | June 23rd._ If you accept my offer Jet me know 
‘ | soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
16th September, 1886. | to my publisher,—Yours very truly, 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- | JAMES CROOK, 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken | Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds, 
them for a number of years) as a safe family —_—_—_— 
medicine, which taken regularly keeps the BERKELEY, September, 1869. 
system in a healthy state, and acts as a preven-| Gent _EMEN.—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- | : 


ti ; | to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
ion to which they have the great advantage have derived by taking “Norton’s Camomile 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they | pijs.” J applied to your Agent, Mr. Béil, 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- , 


wenfenes Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
‘ the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 

I enclose my card, and beg to remain, pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
Gentlemen, every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 


any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
Yours obediently, your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
PATER FAMILIAS. usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 
To the Proprietors ot I am, Sir, yours truly, 
NorTON’s a ga PILLS, HENRY ALLPASS. 
_— The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PILLs. 

















Has long been known for its surpris- 


ing effect in softening, improving, and 


preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


b y aS COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN, ( PIMPLES, 
It removes SunBurn, It Cures + Humours, 

REDNESS. ERUPTIONS. 

AS A TOILET REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 
IN THE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 

diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 
Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


. oe 











HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 

world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the Outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 


Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 


Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 








MERRITT & HATCHER, PRINTERS, LONDON & GREENWICH. 
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sie Afords B Motunt Assurance with 
Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


Cbairman.—_HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
Deputy=Cbhairman.—Tne Right Hon. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS. Esq. Cc. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEORGE K. RICKARDS, K.C.B. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 


EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. Sir AUGUSTUS K. STEPHENSON, K.C.B. 


JOHN HARMAN, Esq. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 
Secretary._JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
¥ Zctuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. 
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HE Directors having carefully revised their rates for 
Non-Participating Assurances, Policies may now be effected 
at proportionately low rates of Premium, Without Profits. 

The attention of those who desire to effect Policies at the LOWEST 





PRESENT COST, is invited to the Society's new Prospectus. 


BONUS POLICIES. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 
From 9 to 26 per cent. less than those charged by other Life Offices. 


RESULTS OF ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 
LARGE BONUSES HAVE BEEN DECLARED. 
Instances are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses. 





SPECIMENS OF POLICIES. IN FORCE AT VALUATION, 1883. 





Policy 
effected | Age at 
in the 
Year. 


| Equivalent Free 

Policy, including 
Bonus to 

31st Dec., 1883. 


Percentage 
of Bonus on 
Premiums 


Sum _ | Bonusto| Total 
originally} 188 Sum 
Assured. | inclusive | Assured. 


Surrender Value 
of Policy and 
Bonus. 








& & & £ he 4 
1824 1,000 | 2,013 | 3,013 |145 2,401 
1829 500 604 | 1,104 | 782 
1834 600 656 | 1,256 5 832 
8 200 284 434 
1039 1,000 844 | 1,844 
1,000 951 | 1,951 
1844 1,000 689 | 1,689 
1,716 | 3,716 | 
1849 | 267 767 | 
3,250 | 8,250 
1854 | 189 689 | 
3,123 | 8,123 
1859 | < 360 | 1,360 | 
370 | 1,370 | 
1864 | 124 624 
876 | 4,876 | 
1869 | 687 | 4,687 | 
| 


4 
2,927 
1,039 
1,157 

453 
1,621 
1,729 
1,404 
3,192 

585 
6,613 

433 
6,122 

889 

871 

326 
2,278 
1,723 
1,033 

354 
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402 | 3,402 


1874 | 227 | 2,227 | 
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The Conditions will be found most liberal as regards— 
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SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY'S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 
— 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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Directors. 
CHAIRMAN—RIGHT Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart. M.P. D.C.L, 
Sir WM. BOWMAN, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Rev. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, m.a. 
LIONEL S. BEALE, .xs. F.R.s. Proressor HUMPHRY, m.p. F.R.s. 
JOHN COLES, Eso. Sir WM. JENNER, Bart. k.c.B. M.D. F.R.S. 
WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, Eso. Tue Viscount MIDLETON. 
CHARLES MARCH DEANE, Esq. Sir JAMES PAGET, Br. p.c.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Ven. ARcHDEACON FARRAR, p.D. F.R.S. GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Esq. 
ARTHUR FARRE, m.p. F.R.s. RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL, m.p. 
Sir PRESCOTT G. HEWETT, Bart. F.r.s. | WM. OVEREND PRIESTLEY, m.p. t.p. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMEN { 





Assistant Actuarp. 
WILLIAM J. H. WHITTALL, Eso. 





Actuarp anv Secretarp. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esa. 


SLL EABASARTA LIS 


12™ BONUS 1887. 


[See within.) 


Surplus Divided 1887 - - - - £375,000 
Total Surpluses Divided to Date - £2,252,000 
Total Reserves after Division in 1887- £2,840,760 
Total Claims paid to Date - - - £5,161,872 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses - £6,849,646 


Chief Office: —15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 5.W. 
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127? BONUS 1887. 
PROGRESS. 


N their Quinquennial Report, dated January 6th 1887, the 
Directors express their satisfaction that the results of 

the Valuation as at June 30th 1886 -will fulfil the just 
expectations of all the Members. 














Comparing the last Quinquennium with the preceding one, 

1 The New Assurances advanced from £1,440,638 to £1,759,771 
The Total Receipts grew » $1,409,485 , £1,523,526 
The Assurance Fund increased ,, £2,433,398 .. £2,715,760 

4 The Assurances in force rose ,, £6,345,374 . £6,849,646 


PROSPERITY. 


The Tables of Mortality (Institute of Actuaries’ HM and H™(s)) and Rate of Interest 
(3 per cent.) used to measure the Liabilities produce the highest Reserves known to 
Assurance practice. Notwithstanding this, 
To the Calculated Reserve of , , ; ; £2,181,937 
Were added 








The Special Reserve to provide for 

immediate payment of Claimsof . £50,650 ‘ £158,823 
And a further Special Reserve of 

Undivided Profit of . ; . £58,173 


Making the Total Reserves. . £2,340,760 


The Permanent Reserve of . ~ ZZ tl 


The Assurance Fund to meet the Liabilities having been 42,715,760 
there was, notwithstanding the above abundant provisions for the future, 
a 
A DIVISIBLE SURPLUS or . . &375,000 
being larger by £30,000 than any previously distributed, and producing the highest 
ratio of profit ever declared by the Society,—as will appear from the following 


TABLE OF STRIKING RESULTS. 








| Average Return to Assured 
for each £100 
paid in the 5 years. 


Year. Surplus Divided. 


£ L 
1872 270,000 29 
1877 300,000 30 
1882 345,000 32 
1887 375,000 33 10s. 
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12™ BONUS 1887. 
PROFITS. 


In further illustration of the present division, it may be stated that 
the Total Sum Added to Policies was £440,035 against £406,755 
in 1882; while tte LARGE RATE OF PROFIT to individual 


Policy-holders will be seen from the following Specimen Table of 


REVERSIONARY AND CASH BONUSES 
on £1000 Policies, 5 years old. 











—_ } Reversionary Addition. Percentage of 
‘ at |} Total Premiums in |———————_ <a Cc Cash Bonus 
S. | « Weare } a sas ant on Total 
anew: 5 Years. Per cent. per Annum . 
: j Amount. | on Sum Assured. Premiums. 
J £8 a | Pet #-— oe L 
f 
30 21 17 6 93 | 40 )} 33% 


I 
40 162 10 Oo los, 2 
50 | 226 17 6 123 | 2 
60 361 17 6 171 3 


@) 

0 54 =| percent. 
Oo 76 on the 
O 124 Javerage. 
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PROSPECTS. 


It remains to indicate the Prospects of the Future, which are 
most promising. 





The Society’s Liberal Conditions of Assurance, including 
Wide limits of free Residence and Travel, 
Facilities for keeping Policies on foot, 

Large Surrender Values based on large Reserves, and 
Immediate Payment of Claims, 
render it eminently attractive in regard to its methods of business generally; 
while, by the Reserves above specified, there has been created such a 


CONDITION OF STRENGTH 


as will, in the absence of the unforeseen, enable the Society, notwith- 
standing the diminished earning power of assurance business generally, to 


MAINTAIN ITS HIGH RATE OF PROFIT. 


In regard therefore to the three important points to which 


INTENDING POLICY-HOLDERS SHOULD LOOK, 
viz., Security, Profit and Liberality, the Society is in every way 
deserving of a full measure of public confidence and support. 
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YY 12™ BONUS 1887. 
Surplus Divided .... -.. £375,000, 


Producing the highest ratio of Profit ever declared 
by the Society. 


{For further details see within.] 


INVALID LIVES. 


The practice of granting Policies on ‘‘ Invalid” lives—z.e., lives below 
the average standard, either from personal defect or hereditary taint—was 
established by this Society in 1824, and has been successfully continued to 
the present time. Much of this success is due to the fact that under the 
Bonus System of the Society (see Specimen Table within) a Policyholder 
paying an increased Premium receives a corresponding increase of Profits. 
In this manner the Bonuses ameliorate and, should the life be prolonged 
beyond the estimate, ultimately nullify the original surcharge. 


NEXT BONUS. 


The next Division of Profits wi// take place in January, 1892, and 
Persons who effect new Policies before the end of June next, wil de 
entitled at that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits. 
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The New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, Forms of Proposal and every 
information on application. 
B. NEWBATT, 
Actuary and Secretary. y 
Chief Office: —15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
a 
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OOK steadily (in a good light) for 30 seconds in the centre 
of the name “PEARS,” then immediately fix your gaze 
on the Ceiling, the Sky, or a piece of White Paper for 

another 30 seconds, where you will see a DISC OF PALE 


BLUEISH GREEN TINT gradually develope itself with ‘* PEARS” 
in RED letters thereon. 


OME few people are colour-blind and cannot see this, 
but most persons can do so. The proprietors of 


PEARS’ SOAP will pay £1000 ir they fail to prove, by 
Scientific evidence, the general truth of these phenomena, 
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yf Earle Lenglyfoe Soape, 


ESTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


Pears’. 


M4 Spectal Preparation for y° Complexion: | 









BAW) tre/s Lillie Langtry, and 

#=| othere beauteous Ladyes. 

Y° Soape is marvellous for improving 

y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y’ 

handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprie- 

y tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 

bye Royal Warraunt to y* ¥rince of 
ales, 








All y’ Dealers sell it. 






















The Great English 


zm, Complexion Soap. 


ye PRINCE OF WALES. 


2: ARIE See 


lin 15 International Awards. 


PEARS 











SPECIALLY APPOINTED 


MAKERS TO THE 
FETT TSC ET TES 


Established nearly 100 Years. 











SOAP. 


A GOOD COMPLEXION—SOFT WHITE HANDS— 


Redness, Roughness. and Chapping prevented. 


: HERE is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, ana 
oO a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but too coldly 
} impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage 
so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; 
but the general public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps that they are indis- 
criminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily injuring, instead of improving, 
one of the greatest of personal charms. 
, The excellent qualities of PEARS’ SOAP have induced the most eminent Physicians and 
Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one of the most learned authorities on the skin, 


The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


writes : ‘ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 

: its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles . . .. PEARS is a name engraven 
= on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant’; and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘the skin.’ ”’ 


1 P's SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali 





Av 


(Soda , contains no artificial colouring matter, is delightfully 
perfumed, exceedingly durable, it has been in good repute nearly one 
ye hundred years, and obtained 15 International Awards. 
To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily effected by the weather, PEARS’ SOAP 
is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness, and 
o chapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a soft velvety condition obtained, accompanied by 
@ delicate and beautiful complexion. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beaatiful appearance, and 
e soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the Toilet. 
] The following well-known Signatures are frora amongst innumerable Testimonials :— 





for the Hands and Complexion. 


HAVE much pleasure in stating I have ol o. <7; i 
PEARS’ SOAP for some time, _ Lik e 


prefer it to any other. 





HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless - Op 
L A Hebrew hati. 














BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


/ have found it ™ 
matchless for the — 
hands and complexion 


itt - 





EE ent 


Since using Pears’ 
Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 
finest Soap in the world. , 


ms ws 














DR. 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 


A! Te 





BR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 7 
RODYNE. —Dr. J. 
OWNE (late are one Stall ) 

DI OOVERED EDY to de- 
note which he coined the word CHLO- 
RODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE 
\ INVENTOR,and, asthe composition 
of Cepek ne cannot possibly be dis- 
covered by Analysis (organic sub- 
stances detying elimination), and 
since the formulahas never been pub- 
lished, it is evident that any state- 
ment to the effect that a compound 
3. identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlo- 
e must be false. 

ac sty Caution is necessary, as many 
persons deceive purchasers by false 

presentations. 


Rk. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 








m Court that Dr. J. COL’ 
UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTORof CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole = of the defendant 
iberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say it had been 


ae in 


| upon the wides aagrend reputation 





swornto.—See The Times, July 13th, 
164. 


IS BROWNE'S 


aNV TVNIOIUO 


GREAT. SPECIFIO 
‘OR 
HOLERA, 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
London, REPORT that it ACTS as a) 
Te one dose generally sufti- 
ent. Dr. GIBBON, Army 
Staff, Calcutta, states: “* 3 DOSES 
COM MPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHEA.” 


this 


justly-esteemed medicine has earn 
or itself all over the East. As a re- 
medy of general utility, we much| J 
question whether a better is import- 
ed, and we shall be glad to hear of its 
finding a place inevery Anglo-Indian 
ome. e other brands, we are 
happyto say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from 
their _— we fancy their sojourn 
there will be but evanescent. e 
could multiply instances ad infinitum 
of the extraordinary efficacy of DR. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S ante 
DYNE in Diarrheaand Dysente’ 


To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 
Dear Sir,—We congratulate 


CO., , Lamy of 
oo Grea 


= ay cotter 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never used ony other forma 
of this medicine than Goll s Browne’s, 
from a tirm conviction \— it is deci 
dedly the best, and also from a sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and 
the public, as we are of opinion that 
the substitution of any other than 
Browne’s is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
Pe tient alike. —We 
aity yous ours, SYMES & 
harm. Society o 
t Britain, Chemists of His Exce 
_lency the Viceroy of India. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUB 
LLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA,GOUT,CANCER 
TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a iiquid me- 
icine which assuages PAIN of 
EVERY KIND, affords a calm, re- 
Searge sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 
ACHE, and INVIGORATES the 
nervous system w hon exhausted. 
J. ewe = BROWNE'S 
ODYNE | Senidiy cuts 
oy all attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS. conic, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 








Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vo. 

miting of Pregnancy,and as ageneral 
sedative, that have occurrea under 
our rsonal observation during’ 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 

POL Enes SALE oy oe RE- 

E given rise to many UN- 

SCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 

careful to observe Trade Mark. Of all 

Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER. 





its «nrprisingly controlling power. 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33Gt. RussellSt. W.C.! 





Newest Invention.—Greatest Novelty. 


THE 


Gold Medal, 


& 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


: PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
WILL not SPLiT IN THE SEAMS NOR TgeAaR IN THE FABRIC, 


Exquisite Model. Perfect Comfort. Guaranteed Wear. 


The Queen says:—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. 
The material is cut on the cross, and the component parts 
being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain. 
They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, 
and the workmanship all that could be desired.” 


New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; 


national Exhibition, 1884, 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
genuine Y & N Corset is stamped “ ¥Y &4N Parent Diacona 
Seam Corset, No. 116," in oval. Sold by all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


LATEST AWARD!!! GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH, 1886. 











GOLD MEDAL 





of his signature, 





- 


Every Tarket bears the Fac-simile 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


— Ldn 


PARIS, 1878. 
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MARKING 
NAMES LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any Article of Dress requiring to be marked. 


SAMPLES anb PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 


FIRST SSTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 








INFANTS,THE AGED &INVALIDS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARINACEOUS FOOD. 


Laxcet.—* Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for Children, Aged People, and Invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND CANISTERS, ONE SHILLING EACH. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


‘J. R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


SULPHOLINE 
Bemis. LOTION svc titers 


THE: CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigurements. 
Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, Supple, Healthy. 


(Pree from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons.) J QUININE 
Is unequalléd for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the AxD 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens IRON 


the weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the growth.  It.im- 


po a rich gloss to hair of all shades, and keeps it in any desired GIVES GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 


























orm during exercise. N.B.—It is made of three shades, ‘ Light,’ 2/6 Bottles GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 


‘Dark’ and ‘Extra Dark,’ the last named being speciall - "PE . INI 
pared to hide greyness, when the hair has ture in patches for Sold GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 


which it ts strong) y secommended. It is mot ee Everywhere. GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 
Deter ae ne ee oe ae> SEER. Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 








CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CALVES~-FEET JELLIES, | 


Of superior quality, in bottles ready for immediate. use, 


ORANGE, LEMON, PORT, CHAMPAGNE, AND VANILLA FLAVOURS, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, &c. 











LUNDON ; PRINTKD BY W. CLUWES AXD SONS, LIMITED, BIAMFURD STRKKI AND CHARING CRUSS 


a 
Notice that the names of Crosse & Blackwell are on the labels 
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